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SUMMARY of the TWENTT 
EIGHTH BOOK. 


NTINUATION of the memoirs of the 

year 1610. Remarks upon the aſſaſſination 
of Henry IV. a deſcription of his perſon : parti- 
culars relating to his life; his character; his good 
and bad qualities. The ſituation in which his 
death left the duke of Sully: his reaſons for ſuſ- 
petting the new council: he ſhuts himſelf up in 
the Baſtile; but afterwards goes to the Louvre : 
the gracious reception given him by the queen: he 
aſſiſts at the ceremony of the bed of juſtice. Ma- 
ry de Medicis ſettles a public and private council, 
in which the policy and maxims of government 
are entirely changed: Sully's complaints of theſe 
proceedings: he is not regarded. The count of 
Soiſſons returns to court: quarrels between him and 
Sully, Councils held concerning the armament 
ſet on foot by Henry, concerning the duke of 
Savoy, &c. in which Sully makes fruitleſs repre- 
ſentations againſt their proceeding : he reſolves to 
reſign his employments, and to retire from court 
his family oppoſe this deſign : he ſends Arnaud to 
Conchini, who receives with haughtineſs his ad- 


vances : he unites with the prince of Conde: the 
A2 . wiſe 


SUMMARY. 
wiſe advice he gives him ; notwithſtanding which, 
this prince joins his enemies. Other plots of the 
court; and Sully's diſputes with the miniſters and 
courtiers. A farther account of the affair of Cleves, 
and its concluſion. 


SUMMARY of the TWENTY- 
NINTH BOOK. 


(CONTINUATION of the memoirs of 1610, 

1611. Thereaſons why the princes, grandees, 
and miniſters, hated Sully: he oppoſes the unjuſt 
proceedings of the council: refuſes to ſign a com- 
ptant at the queen's requeſt. Quarrels in full coun- 
cil with the duke of Bouillon. Diſputes in the 
court and council. Coronation of Lewis XIII. 
Sully goes to Montrond, and is taken ill there: 
reaſons for the queen regent and the miniſters re- 
calling him : the reception given him by this prin- 
ceſs, who afterwards takes part with Conchini and 
the miniſters againſt him. His reſolution in oppo- 
ſing the unjuſt demands of the grandees, and the 
diſſipation of the royal treaſures : the uneaſineſs he 


ſuffers on this occaſion. He quarrels with Ville- 


roi and D' Alincourt in full council. The princes, 
lords, and miniſters, enter into a confederacy againſt 
him. He takes a reſolution to retire for ever from 
court : different - concerning his retreat. 
Sully reſigns the ſuperintendance of the finances, 
the government of the Baſtile, &c. The prudent 
advice which he gives his ſecretaries : their obliga- 
tions to him. He prevents the artifices of his ene- 
mies to ruin him: his letters to the queen regent 
for this purpoſe, in which he juſtifies his conduR, 
and his adminiſtration : the queen's anſwers. The 
king encreaſes his penſion. He gives a general ac- 
count of his public and private conduct; of his 
wealth; and of his domeſtic affairs : his faithful 


pertormances of the promiſes he made to Henry IV. 


SU M- 


SUMMARY. 


SUMMARY of the THIRTIETH 
BOOK. 


Diese of the political ſcheme, com- 
monly called The Great Deſign of Henry IV. 
Preliminary conſiderations upon the Roman em- 
pire, upon the eſtabliſhment of the French mo- 
narchy, upon the different governments of the 
three races of our kings, &c. The poſſibility of 
the great deſign proved: Henry with difficulty 
makes Sully approve of it: in what manner Eliza- 
beth and this prince formed it. Favourable and un- 
favourable events. The advantage of this ſcheme 
to all. Europe. That part of the political ſcheme 
which regards religion, conſiſting in peaceably 
maintaining the — received in Europe, and 
in driving the infidels from thence. The political 
part, which conſiſts in eſtabliſhing fifteen equal 
monarchies ; in reducing the power of the houſe of 
Auſtria ; and dividing what it was deprived of 
among the princes and republics of Europe. Means 
of indemnitying himſelf, and of proving the equity 
of his proceedings. The moderation and difinte- 
reſtedneſs of France in this diviſion. Eſtabliſnment 
of a general council of the chriſtian republics. Ne- 
gotiations and other means employed to induce the 
princes and ftates of Europe to engage in the 
grear deſign. Account of the forces, and the ex- 
pences neceſſary for the execution of it. The 
march and diſpoſition of the armies of the confe- 
derate princes : the probable reſult of it. 


SUPPLEMENT to the LIFE of the 
DUKE of SULLY, after his ReTrEAarT. 


(CONDUCT of the duke of Sully in the afſem- 
bly of the proteſtants at Chitelleraut ; and of 
this aſſembly with regard to the perſonal affairs of 
Sully: the part he has in the duke of KA” 
16. 


SUMMARY. 


diſputes with the queen regent on account of St. 
John d'Angely. The queen regents reliance upon 
him ; and the letters which ſhe writes to him during 
the rebellion of the princes and the proteſtants. 
Councils which he gives her; and the ſervices he 
performs on this occaſion. He is made marſhal of 
France. His diſcontent with his ſon and grand- 
ſon. State of his family ; and the diſpoſition which 
he makes of his eſtates among his children. His 
death. Honours paid him by the ducheſs of Sully. 
His tomb and epitaph. An account of his do- 
meſtic conduct, and of his private life. Occupa- 
tions of the h his wife. The duke of Sully's 
ſentiments upon religion. His public and private 
buildings. - 15 


MEMOIRS 


Memoirs a particular relation of chat ex- 
cecrable crime: my grief is renewed by the 
ſad remembrance, nor ſhall 1 ceaſe to lament it but 


HE reader muſt not expect to ſee in theſe 1610. 


when 1 ceaſe to live. It is with — that I 
behold perſons capable of hearing and ſpeaking 
with-coldneſs and infenſibility of the greateſt misfor- 
tune which ever befel this kingdom; in me the 
thoughts of it is attended with ſuch horror, that I 
turn my eyes as much as poſſible from that de- 
plorable object, and my tongue refuſes to pronounce 
the name of the abominable monſter *®, who was 
the cauſe of all our miſeries ; while inwardly I im- 


Francis Ravaillac was born at 
Angouleme, where he followed the 
proſeſſion of a ſchoolmaſter, and 
was at that time between thirty- 
one and thirty-two years old. Mat- 
thieu thinks he was mad; but 1 
can find nothing in his diſcourſy 
either during his impriſonment, or 
at the time of his execution, that 
affords any reafon to chatge him 
with madneſs, taking that word in 
its moſt uſual ſenſe, but only with 
fool-hardineſs, fury, and a diſtem- 
pered mind, He was brought, on 


Vor. V. 


Thurſday the 27th of May, before 
the church of Notre-Dame, where 
he performed the amende honorable 3 
from thence he was carried to the 
Greve, and there his breaſt, arms, 
thighs, &c. were torn with red-hot 
pincers, &c. he holding the knife in 
his right hand ; after that, melted 
lead, and boiling oil and pitch, 
were poured on his wounds ; and 
at laſt he was torn to pieces by four 
horſes ; his members were burned, 
and his aſhes thrown into the air, 
The furious crowd were every mo- 


B plore 


2 
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1610. -plore the divine vengeance againſt him, and againſt 
WYY thoſe that armed his impious hand; the public out- 


cry directs us to the authors of this deteſtable plot; 
nor can I hinder myſelf from exclaiming, with all 
the world, againſt a circumſtance, of which no one 
is ignorant. After the parricide had perpetrated his 
horrid deſign, he was guarded with ſo little care in 
the houſe * to which he was firſt carried, that during 
four hours all ſorts of perſons were permitted to ſee 
him and talk to him ; and certain perſons, whom 
it is not neceſſary to name here, made ſuch an im- 
prudent uſe of this liberty, that they were heard to 
call him Friend, and bid him, I repeat their own 
words, take care that he did not accuſe good men who 
were innocent, and good catholics, becauſe that would 
be an unpardonable crime, and worthy of eternal 
damnation. . Some perſons, truly ſcandalized at 


what they ſaw, loudly exclaimed againſt ſuch neg- | 
ligence; which obliged them afterwards to guard | 


the murderer with more care. 
However that may be, ſuch was the tragical end 
of a prince, on whom nature, with a laviſh: profu- 


fron, had beſtowed all her advantages, except that | 
of a death ſuch as he merited. I have already ob- 
ſerved, that his ſtature was ſo happy, and his limbs | 


formed with ſuch proportion, as conſtitutes not only 


what is called a well-made man, but indicates 


ment ready to ruſh upon him and 
tear him to pieces, and refuſed to 
ſing the ſalt e. He was ſomewhat 


tall and bulky, and of ſo robuſt a 


make, that the horſes could not 
tear him to pieces, but the execu- 
tioner was obliged to cut him into 
quarters, which the populace drag- 


ged about the city, &c. See the 


hiſtorians quoted above. Paſquier 
ſays he was related, on the mother's 
fide, to Polirot, who aflaſſinated 


the duke of Guiſe ; ibid. p. 32. I 
do not find there is any appearance 
of truth in what Guy-Patin relates, 


letter 122. that Ravaillac had a 
brother who died in Holland, and 
who, on his death-bed, declared, 

that if his brother had miſcarried 


in his attempt, he himſelf would 


have undertaken the ſame thing, to | 


revenge, as he ſaid, the injury 
Henry IV, had done them in de- 
bauching their fiſter, and negleQ- 
ing her afterwards. («$4 


In the hotel of Retz. L'Etoile | 
ſays he was carried the next day | 
from the hotel of Epernon to the | 


Conciregeric, 


ſtrength | 
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Book XXVIII. 


ſtrength, vigour, and activity “; his complexion 1610. 
was animated; all the liniaments of his face had 
able livelineſs + which forms a ſweet and 


that 


happy phyſiognomy, and pert 
PPY P we neſs of manners which, though ſome- 


engaging 


times mixed with majeſty, never loſt the 


or SULLY.: 


ectly ſuited to that 
graceful 


affability and eaſy gaiety ſo natural to that great 


* «< Henry IV. ſays Le-Grain, 
« was of a middling ſtature, ra- 
« ther tall than low; his fore- 
« head was broad, his noſe aquiline 
« and royal, his mouth well made, 
« and his lips red, &c, Decade 
de Henry le Grand, book i. Mo- 
rizot, being worſe informed, ſays, 
on the contrary, that he was low, 
and of ſquare make; and aſſerts, 
that he dreſſed himſelf nearly in the 
ſame manner in winter as in ſum- 
mer, cliap. 49. 

+ D'Aubigne informs us, that 
he had an extreme piercing ſight, 
and (to make uſe of his own words) 
a monſtrous quick hearing; of 
which he gives this convincing 
proof: The king, ſays he, being 
in bed at La-Garnache, in a large 
5 ſtate-chamber; and his bed, be- 
„ ſides the curtains, being ſur- 
« rounded with a thick frize ; 
% Frontenac and I laid in the op- 
« poſite corner of the room, in a 
bed furniſhed in the ſame man- 
« ner; and joking about the king, 
« I having my lips cloſe to his ear, 
« and lowering my voice as much 
nas poſſible, he often aſked, What 
«« doſt thou ſay? The king an- 
« ſwered, Deaf as you are, can't 
you hear he ſays, I want to 


make two friends by doing one 


« good office? We got off by de- 
firing him to go to ſleep, for we 
had ſtill a great deal more to ſay 
«© of him.” Vol. III. chap. xxi. 
The anfwer which the duke of Bel- 
legarde made to this prince, is 
much of the ſame kind with this ; 
when both of them lying in the 
ſame room, ſhortly - after the death 
of Henry III. Henry IV. waked 


the night, to perſuade him to give 
up ſome of the poſts he enjoyed, 
in favour of ſome perſons the kin 

named to him: I will with al 

„% my heart, fire,” ſays the maſter 
of the horſe at laſt; but, for 
* God's ſake, don't wake any 
% more.“ This taſte for raillery 
and joking, as is always the caſe 
on ſuch occaſions, from the prince's 
example, paſſed to his courtiers : 
and Siri, with ſome appearance of 
reafon, blames Henry IV. on this 
account, condemning it as a fault 
in a king ; raillery never failing to 
create quarrels amongſt the great, 
and always diminiſhing the reve- 
rence due to the prince: he pro- 
duces many examples of this. Mem, 
recond. vol. I. p. 560. 

1 The hiſtory of Henry IV. fur - 
niſhes innumerable inſtances of his 
turn for pleaſantry, and of his af- 
ſable and popular manner of ad- 
dreſs ; which perhaps contributed 
more than his great qualities to pro- 
cure him the love of the people. 
The king,” ſay the Mem. for 
the hiſt, of France, vol. II. p. 277. 
«« going one day to the Louvre, 
and meeting a poor woman driv- 
« ing a cow, he ſtopt her, and 
<< aſked the price of the cow: the 
«© woman having told him the price, 
« Ventre-ſaint-gris! ſays the king, 
« ſhe is not worth that; I will 
« give you ſo much. I ſee, re- 
« plied the woman, you are not 
« a dealer in cows. What makes 
* you think ſo? ſays the king, 
«© who had many noblemen with 
«© him, Don't you ſee all theſe 
« calves are following me ?”* His 
gardener at Fontainebleau once 


Bellegarde three or four mes in . complaining to him, that he could 


B 2 prince. 
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as With regard 


MEMOIRS Book XXVII. 
to the 


qualities of his heart | 


and mind, I ſhall tell the reader nothing new, 4 


faying that he was candid, ſincere, grateful, com- 
paſſionate, generous *, wiſe, penetrating z | 
word, endowed with all thoſe great 


and amiable 


© qualities which in theſe Memoirs he has fo often had 
occaſion of admiring in him. 


not make any thing grow in that 
foil: Friend,” ſays Henry, look- 
ing at the duke of Epernon, « fow 
& it with Gaſcoons, they will 
« thrive any where.” A man 
who was an extraordinary great 
eater being ſhewn him, he ſaid, 
A Ventre-ſaintgris ! if I had fix men 
* like thee in my kingdom I ſhovie 
« hang them all; Yuck raſcals 
« would ſoon create a famine.” 
It is alſo related of him, that hav- 
ing to the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador, that he would go 
to breakfaſt at Milan, bear _ 
at Rome, and dine at Naples ; that 
ambaſſador anſwered, Sire, if 
your majeſty goes ſo faſt, perhaps 
6 you may go to veſpers in Sicily. 
He was never diſpleaſed at any re- 
partees that were made to him of 
this kind, Matthieu fays, not one 
of his court was able to tell a ſtory 
fo agreeable as he, 

* As to his enemies, he al- 
*© ways ſpoke of them with reſpect, 
«© even when he was very young, 
«© how much ſoever he was offend- 
ed with them: he never named 
A any one of his enemies without 

* giving him the title of Monſieur. 
Le-Grain's Decade, book viii. All 
«© the foreſts in my kingdom od 
not be ſufficient, ſaid he, to fur- 
* niſh timber ſor gallows, if all 
«© thoſe who have wrote or preach- 
ed againſt me were tobe hanged.” 
When he had been prevailed on to 
read ſome libels on the late queen, 
kis mother, he ſhrugged up his 
ſhoulders, ſaying, O, the wretch ! 
& but he returned to France under 
4 protection of my paſſport; and 
will not have any harm done to 
„ kim.“ Merc. Frang. ann. 16 10, 


pag. 2 8. He ſhewed not the ſame 
indulgence where offence was given 
to other perſons as in his own caſe, 
« On Twelfith-day, as the king 
«© way going to receive the commu- 
nion, M. de Roquelaure, judg- 
ing this the fitteſt opportunity 
to apply for the pardon he was 
« defirous ® obtain for Saint-Cha- 
„ mand (Francis d'Havrefort) his 
* couſin, who had cauſed ihe liew- 
„ tenant-general de Twites (Peter 
* de Fenis, fieur dw Teil) to be 
„ whipped, without any reaſon, 
% and for which his majeſty had 
ordered tim to be exemplarily 

„ pvniſhed, came to the king, and 

* beſought um to pardon Saint-« 
*« Chamand, for the love of that 
* God he was going to receive, 
«© and who would only forgive. 
„ thoſe who had forgave thoſe that 
** had effended them: whom the 
© king anſwered, foxing his eyes 
% on him, Be gone, and let me 
* alone; I am furpriſed you dare 
„ make this requelt to me, when 
I am going to declare to God, 
my reſolution to do jaſtice, and 
* to aſk his pardon for not having 
done it. Mem, pour Vhift. de 
France, vol. II. p. 262. He re- 
plied to M, le Grand, who impor- 
tuned him in favour of the ſon of 
the count de La-Martiniere, who 
was condemned to ſuffer death for 
having killed his ſiſter; Thar 
« after he was executed he would 
« grant him his aſhes: to another 
% nobleman he ſaid, If he hat 
© been the father of that wretch 
& he would not have interceded for 
% him. He made a merry, though 
« a chriſtian, reply to another : 


% Yents:-ſaint gris! ſaid be to him, 
He 
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He loved all his ſubjects as a father, and the whole 1610. 
ſtate as the head of a family: and this difpofition www 
it was, that recalled him even from the midſt of his 
pleaſures, to the care of rendering his people happy, 
and his kingdom flouriſhing : hence proceeded his 
readineſs in conceiving, and his induſtry in perfect- 
ing, a great number of uſeful regulations ; many 1 
have already ſpecified: and 1 ſhall fam up all, by 
faying, that there were no conditions, employments, 
or profeſſions, to which his refteftions did not ex- 
tend; and that with ſuch clearneſs and penetration, 
that the changes he projected could not be over- 
thrown by the death of their author, as it but too 
often happened in this monarchy. It was his deſire, 
he faid, that glory might influenee- his laft years, 
and make them, 2t once, uſeful ro the world, and 
acceptable to God: his was a mind, in which the 
ideas of what is great, uncommon, and beautiful, 
ſeemed to riſe of themſelves : hence it was, that he 
looked upon adverſity as a mere tranſitory evil, and 
proſperity as his natural ſtate. He had drained fens, 
in order to à greater work than any be had yet un- 
dertaken, which was, to make, by canals, a com- 
munication from fea to fea, and from river to river: 
he wanted only time to complete this noble project. 

He often ſaid, that there were ten things which 
he intreated God to grant him, from whence aroſe 
that ſaying, The ten wiſhes of Henry IV. He had 
not the good fortune to obtain them all: they were 
as follows. 1. Grace, and ſpiritual bleflings. 2. To 
preſerve till death the uſe of all the faculties of his 
mind and body, 3. To fee the religion he had 


formerly profeſſed in a fixed and peaceful fituation, 


4. To be delivered from his wife (it is the firſt he 
here means) and to find one whoſe temper ſuited 


** ſcratching his head, I have fins puniſh the author of the Me des 
* enough on my head already, Hermaphrodites, It would offend 
© without adding this to them.” ** my conſcience, ſays he, to give 
L. Etoile, part ii, p. 118. Some- © any man trouble for only ſpeak - 


body wanting to perſuade him to © ing the truth,” | 
| B 3 with 


6 | MEMOIRS Book XXVIII. 


1610. with his own, that would bring him princes whom XJ 
A he might live to form and educate himſelf. 5. To 
reſtore France to its ancient ſplendor. 6. To gain 
from Spain, by conqueſt, either Navarre, or Flan- | 
ders and Artois. 7. To gain a battle in perſon | 
againſt the king of Spain, and another againſt the 
Grand Seignior; a piece of good fortune for which 
he greatly envied Don John of Auſtria, 8. TO 
bring back to its duty, without being obliged to 
have recourſe to violent meaſures, the huguenot 2? 
faction, headed by the dukes of Bouillon, La- 
Tremouille, &c. And on this ſubject he added a 
gth, To ſee thoſe two men, and the duke of Epernon, 
reduced to implore his clemency. It was a l 
time before he would declare the roth, which re- 
garded the accompliſnment of his great deſigns: 
and as in thoſe deſigns he had two principal objects 
in view, it was neceſſary to divide this wiſh into 
two; and firſt, with regard to religion, he was de- 
ſirous of reducing that prodigious number of reli- * 
gions with which all Europe was filled and divided, 
to three principal ones at leaſt, ſince it was not poſ- 
ſible to re-unite them all under one ſole faith: the 
other was wholly political, and related to the num- 
ber, the territory, and equality, of the European 
powers, of whom he deſigned to compoſe that kind 
of great republic upon the plan I ſhall give the 
reader preſently. q 
I ſhould deſtroy all I have now ſaid of this great 
prince, if, after having praiſed him for an infinite 
number of qualities well worthy to be praiſed, I did 
not acknowledge that they were ballanced by faults, 
and thoſe indeed very great. I have not concealed, 
or even palliated his paſſion for women; his exceſs in 
gaming; his gentleneſs often carried to weakneſs ; 
nor his propenſity to every kind of pleaſure : I have 
neither diſguiſed the faults they made him commit, 
the fooliſh expences they led him into, nor the time 
they made him waſte : but I have likewiſe obſerved, 
to do juſtice on both ſides, that his enemies have 


4 | oreatly 
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greatly exaggerated all theſe errors. If he was, as 1610. 
they regulated wy 


„ a ſlave to women, yet they never 
his choice of miniſters, decided the deſtinies of his 
ſervants, or influenced the - deliberations of his 
council. As much may be faid in extenuation of 
all his other faults. And to ſum up all, in a word, 
what he has done is ſufficient to ſhew, that the good 
and bad in his character had no proportion to each 
other ; and that ſince honour and fame have always 
had power enough to tear him from-pleaſure, we 
ought to acknowledge them to be his great and rea 

ſſions. | 

I have a letter by me, which he made Lomenie 
write for him, becauſe he had, as he faid, a flight 
hurt in his thumb; it is dated from Chantilly, 
April 8, but without date of the year. I believe 
the reader will not be diſpleaſed to hear him ſpeak 
himſelf upon this ſubject. At the beginning of the 
letter he tells me, that his reaſon for entering upon 
it with me, was the public diſcourſe concernin 

him; for he uſed to divert himſelf with hearing al 

that was ſaid of him, from Roquelaure, Fronte- 
nac, Le-Riviere, Du-Laurens, d'Aurambure, Mor- 
las, Salette. La-Varenne, Bonniers, Du-John, 
Beringhen, L'Oſerai, Armagnac, Jacquinot, Per- 
roton, and ſome others with whom he converſed 
familiarly, and who often acquitted themſelves very 
faithfully of the order he gave them, to conceal 


from him nothing that was ſaid to his diſadvantage. .. 


He began with telling me, that his enemies ac- 
cuſed him with having neglected and deſpiſed, thoſe 
are his words, the greateſt and moſt delkrring men 
in the kingdom; and conſuming, in vain and uſe- 
leſs expences, that money which they alledged would 
be better employed in gratuities to them *. Some, 


„ They ſay I am niggardly, 
« ſays he; but 1 do three things 


very inconſiſtent with a covetous 
« diſpoſition ; for I make war, I 
« make love, and I build.“ Le- 
Grain, book viii, * Some looked 


« on him as a covetous man, but 
„they could be only thoſe who 
did not know the great neceſſi- 
„ties he had to firuggle with; 
% which were even ſo great, that 


“ during the fiege of Nieppe, he 
B 4 * purſued 
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te purſued he, blame me for being too fond of 
« buildings and great works; others, fer liking 
<« hunting, dogs, and birds; one ſays, that I have 
6 a paſſion for cards, dice, and other kinds of 
« gaming; another condemns me for my attach- 
* ment to women, to the pleaſures of the table, to 
« aſſemblies, plays, balls, running at the ring, 
« and other amuſements of that kind“; where, 
<« ſay they, I appear as gay and lively, with my 
* grey beard, and am as proud of having gained 
cc the 


cc 


as 1 could have been in my youth, or as the 
c“ vaineſt young fellow of the court, I do not 
<« deny (adds he) but there is ſome truth in all this; 
but if Lam guilty of no exceſſes in theſe plea- 
< ſures, * my conduct deſerves more praiſe than 
„blame; and indeed ſome little indulgences I 
% ought to have, in amuſements which bring no 
„ inconvenience upon my people, in conſideration 
of the labours I have endured from my infancy 
e to fifty years old. I have heard you ſay, when 
« any one cenſured your actions, that we are not 
* commanded by ſcripture to have abſolutely no 
« fins and errors, becauſe there are ſome infirmities 
<< inſeparable from humanity ; but only not to ſuffer 
them to enſlave us and controul our wills: and 
„ this has been my endeavour, ſince 1 could not 


do better T. You know that on many occaſions 


goal, and received a ring from ſome fair lady. 


ic could truly ſay, He was a king 
© without a kingdom, a huſband 
* without a wiſe, and that he made 
t war without money.” Merc. 
Prang. ann, 16 10. p. 485. 

% At feaſts he was lively; at 
4 tournaments as expert as any 
* one; he was gay over a bottle, 
#* tho” naturally grave; his ſpright- 
5 lineſs, and the ſmartneſs of his 
*< repartees, furniſhed the moſt 
** pleaſing part of the feaſt : he 
** diſcovered as much addrefs and 
#* courage at tilts, running at- the 
ring, and in all other gentleman- 
like exerciſes, as any one of the 


© young nobility: he even took 
& delight in balls, and fometimes 
« danced, though, to ſpeak the 
truth, with more ſpirit than 
« gracefulnefs.*”” Perefixe, p. 380. 

+ © I every day, ſaid this prince, 
pray to God for three things; 
« firſt, that he would be pleaſed 
to pardon my enemies; ſecondly, 
to grant me the victory over my 
« paſſions, and eſpecially ſeriſu- 
** ality ; thirdly, that I may make 
« a right uſe of the authority he 
has given me, and never abuſe 
it. I would willingly do as 
they ſay,” added he, fpeaking 


wherein 
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« wherein my miſtreſſes have been concerned (and 1610, 
ss my paſſian for women is, of all others, fad to 
have the moſt empire over me) I have ſupported 

<« you aganſt them, and have gone ſo far as to tell 
them, that 1 would rather loſe ten fuch miſtreſſes 

<« as they, than one ſuch ſervant as you : and this, 

« 1 aflure yon, you ſhall hear me ſay again, if ne- 

<« ceflary; for when an opportunity offers for exe- 

<« cuting thoſe glorious deligns which you know 

„ have Jong formed, you ſhall find that I can 
quit my miſtreſſes, dogs, horſes, gaming, build- 

<« ings, and entertainments, to acquire honour and 

« fame; for I hold it to be my principal duty, next 

* to thofe I have to God, my wife, my children, 

<« my faithful ſervants and my people, whom I love 
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& as my children , to make myſelf be eſteemed as 
“ a prince who is religiouſly faithful to his word.“ 
&c. 

4 But it is now time to reſume the diſagreeable re- 


cital of what happened after the death of this good 
prince ; however painful that recital may appear to 
me, theſe Memoirs ought not to conclude till that 
period, when I ceafed to have a ſhare in the affairs of 
the government. 

Amidſt the firſt tranſports of my grief at the 
news of my dear maſter's death, I fancied, that 
though mortally wounded, ſome little remains of 
| life might ſtill be lett him; and my mind eagerly 
3 welcoming this faint ray of hope and confolation, 
Give me my cloaths and boots, faid I to thoſe 
that were about me, and ſaddle ſome of my beſt 
“ horſes, for I will not uſe a coach, and let all my 
* gentlemen hold themſelves in readineſs to ac- 
company me.” I had then only a few of my 
ſervants with me; for all the others, believing that 
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of the remonſtrances ſometimes two feet, ſaid this good prince ; 
made to him by the biſhops and © in what reſpect then do I differ 
other eccleſiaſtics, © but they do © from my ſubjects, but that I am 
not think I know what they do. ** inveſted with the power of ex- 
Matthieu, vol, II. p. 838. « ecuting juſtice ? 

l have only two eyes and | 


] was 


10 
1610. 
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pow be dreſſed, had diſperſed ſeveral ways; but the re- 


them all toge 


port of the king's being wounded, which was ſoon 
ſpread over all quarters of the city, had brought 
ther azain before I had mounted my 
horſe, and with them ſo many other perſons, who 
were particularly attached to me, that I had ſcarcely 
reached the houſe of Beaumarchais, when I had a- 
bove an hundred horſe in my train; which in a few 
moments more, was increaſed to an hundred and 
fifty; for as I advanced, I met ſeveral of the king's 
faithful ſervants, who were coming to my houſe, to 
aſk my advice concerning what meaſures they ſhould 
take in this moſt miſerable conjuncture. The uni- 
verſal grief * and conſternation which I now beheld, 

was a proof how tenderly this good prince was be- 
loved in his capital. Nothing could be more af- 
fecting than the different ways by which the citi- 
zens and populace of this great city expreſſed their 
affection and their ſorrow : groans, tears, loud cries 


go out, or even to 


* The deſcription Perefixe gives 
of it, p.415. is quite affecting: 
«© When the report of this tragi- 
<< cal accident had been ſpread all 
« over Paris, and it was certain- 
* ly known that the king, who 
* at firſt was thought to be 
«« only wounded, was actually 
« dead, that mixture of hope and 
<« fear, which till then had kept this 
«c great city in ſuſpence, at once 
«© burſt forth in loud cries and vio- 
*« lent groans; ſome became mo- 
«« tionleſs and inſenfible, thro' grief; 
others ran about the ſtreets, quite 
« frantic ; many embraced their 
friends without ſaying any thing 
to them, but, Alas! what a miſ- 
«« fortune! ſome ſhut themſelves up 
in their houfes; others threw 
*© themſelves on the ground: one 


«« might fee women with their hair 


« diſchevelled, crying and lament- 
ing; fathers ſaid to their chil- 
« dren, What will become of you ? 
«« you have loft your father. Thoſe 


« who had greater apprehenſions 


* for the future, and who remem- 
« bred the horrible calamities of 
the late civil wars, deplored the 
«« misfortunes of France, and ſaid, 
* that the fatal ſtroke which had 
« pierced the heart of the king, 
at the ſame time gave a deadly 
« wound to every Frenchman. It 
« was ſaid, many were ſo ſtrongly 
affected by this event, that they 
died on the ſpot, others in a few 
« days afterwards. In ſhort it was 
* not the appearance of a mourn- 
« ing for one ſingle man, but as if 
„% the half of all mankind were 
% dead, One would have thought 
« every one had loſt all his family, 
« poſſeſſions, and hopes, by the 
« death of this great king, All 
* kings and princes, adds the hiſ- 
„% torian Matthieu, lamented his 
„ .death.,—The king of Spain, com- 
„ pelled by truth and grief, de- 
« clared, that the greateſt com- 
* mander on earth was dead, — 
„The Venetians ſaid, Our king 
is dead,” Ibid, p. 834. 
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„ fjeur, where are you going? it is done; I have ſeen 


+* proach the Louvre, nor to enter there with more 
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of grief, a mournful filence, arms raifed towards 1610. 
heaven, claſped hands; ſome ſtriking their -boſoms, WWW 
others ſhaking their heads with a melancholy air, 
This was the ſpectacle which was every where pre- 
ſented to my view; ſome of them looking deject- 
edly upon me, ſaid, Ah ! monſieur, we are all un- 
„ done, our good king is dead.” 

As I paſſed through the ſtreet de la Pourpointerie, 
a man whom I had not perceived before paſſed cloſe 
by me, and put a billet into my hands, which I 
gave to ſome of thoſe who were neareſt me to 
read; it contained only theſe few words, Mon- 


& him dead; if you enter the Louvre you will not 
e efcape any more than him.” This billet gave 
me a dreadful certainty of what I was ſeeking to 
know. I could not hinder myſelf from burſting into 
tears : the ſad truth was confirmed to me a thou- 
ſand different ways. Du-Jon, whom I met near 
Saint-Innocent, ſaid to me, Monſieur, our evil 
is without remedy, God has diſpoſed of him; 
4 know it; I have ſeen him ſpeechleſs : take care 
« of yourſelf, for this ſtrange blow muſt have fa- 
&« tal conſequences.” On entering the ſtreet Saint- 
Honore, another billet, like the former, was thrown ' 
to me; yet I ſtill continued my courſe to the Louvre. 
My train was now increaſed to three hundred horſe, 
when I met Vitry at the end of the ſtreet, he came 
and embraced me, breaking out into lamentable 
cries, which it was not in his power to reſtrain 
never did I behold a man in ſuch affliftion ! * Ah! 
* monſieur, cried he, they have murdered our good 
% maſter; he is dead, France is ruined ; as for me, 
] am perſuaded J have but a ſhort time to live; 
I am going out of France, never more to return 
to it; we muſt now bid farewell to that order 
and regularity you had eſtabliſhed. But, mon- 
* ſieur, ſaid he afterwards, where are you going 
With this train? they will not ſuffer you to ap- 


« than 
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BT than two or three attendants, which I would not 


> cc adviſe you for I am 
— ends here. I have — ſome perſons, 


to do * , 
cc this 


y deceived if 


00 who have ſo little ſenſibility of the loſs they have 


* By all the duke of Sully's ex- 
preſſions here one may perceive he 
thought it incumbent upon him to 
juſtity himſeli againſt à fault he is 
accuſed ef having committed on this 
occafion, — Marechal Baſſompierre 
ſpeaks of it as follows: © Ag we 
& came out, going towards Saint- 
& Anthony's ftreet, we met the 
4 duke of Sully, with about forty 
* horſe, who, as be approached, 
c ſaid to us with a melancholly 
4 accent, Gentlemen, if your vows 
of ſervice to the king, whom we 
*« have juſt now moſt. unhappily 
< loft, have made that impreſſion 
on your minds, which they ought 
© on that of every good French- 


* man, ſwear on the ſpot, that you 
<< will ſerve the king his ſon and 


«< fucceſſor,. with the ſame fidelity 
e as you did him; and that you 
* wilt venture your perſons and 
*< hives in revenging his death.“ I 
« anſwered him, Sir, we are oblig- 
ing others to take this oath, and 
<< have no need to be adviſed to per · 
ce form what we think ourſelves ſo 
«4. ſtrongly bound to do. I do not 
«. know whether my anſwer ſur- 

«© prized him, or whether he repent- 
«© ed of having come ſo far from 
ce his fortreſs 3 bur he immediately 
<< turning about, left us, and went 
% and ſhut himſelf yp in the Baſ- 
«© tile, ſending, at the ſame time, to 
«« ſeize all the bread in the markets 
© and bakers ſhops. He alſo ſent 
«© in great haſte to M. de Rohan, 
6 his ſon-in-law, to make him 
*«© come back, with fix thouſand 
« Swiſs, who were in Champaigne, 
s and of whom he was colenel-ge- 
<© neral, to march directly to Paris; 
£ which was afterwards made uſe 
% of as a pretext to exclude him 
& from the management of affairs: 
© beſides this, meſſieurs de Praſlin 
e and de Crequy, who came to 
** ſummon him for that purpoſe, 

8 


could never perſuade him to 
« wait on the king, as all the other 
* great men did; nor. did he go 
« till the next day, when the duke 
« of Guiſe, with difficulty, pre- 
« vailed on him to go: after which, 
© he countermanded- his fon-in- 
* law, with the Swiſs, who had 
* already advanced a day's march 
« towards Paris.“ Vol. I. p. 300. 
L. Etoile only ſays, © M. de Sully, 

more dead than alive, came to 
** wait on the queen, who received 
him kindly, continued him in all 
% his poſts, and ſent him to the 
«© Arſenal to exercife the duties of 
his office. Mem. hiſt. de France, 
P- 309. But his commentator ap- 
pears to be of the fame opinion 
with Baſſompierre, from whom bo 


quotes in the margia the paſſage. 


we have recited here. The author 
of L'Hiſtoire de la mere et du fils, 
inveighs violently on this account 
againſt M, de Sully, though without 
making mention of his ſeizing the 
bread, or recalling the Swiſs, He 
only accuſes this miniſter of giving 
way, with too much weakneſs, to 
the fear he had conceived of his 
enemies about the queen. Some 
ol his friends, ſays he, did every 


<< thing in their power to engage 


* him to the performance of his 
« duty, and to get the better of 
* his apprehenſions and fears: but 
* as perſons of the greateſt cou- 
rage, on ſome occaſions become 
« fearful and timorous, it was for 
*« ſome time impoſſible to inſpire 
*© him with reſolution enough for 
* this purpoſe. It was a long 
* time before he could recover his 
* courage, Towards the evening, 
* Saint-Geran, whom he had o- 
„ bliged, and who profeſſed a great 
« friendſhip for him, coming to 
him, at laſt prevailed on him to 
« quit the Arſenal and go to the 
© Louvre, When he came to the 


5 ſuſtained, 
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« {\tftained, that they cannot even diſſemble the 


I 


_ 


grief they ought to feel for it: this I have ob 


« and if you was to fee them, you would thank ag 
do. Iam of opinion chat you ought to go 
« back, there is buſineſs enough for you to do, wich- 
« out going to the Louvre.“ | 

This agreement of diſcourſes, billets and advices, 
ſtruck ane at length: I ſtopped ſhort, and after con- 


« Croix-du-Tralioir, his apprehen- ** found him in the great walk in 


„ Hons ſeized him again, and fo 
r powerfully, by reaſon of ſome 
intelligence he received at that 
« place, that he went back, with 
« fifty or fixty horſe, who accom- 
« panied him to the Baſtile, of 
«© which he was captain; having 
. defired M. de Saint-Geran to go 
« und make his excuſes - to the 
1% queen, and aſſure her of his f- 
« delity and readineſs to ſerve 
& her.“ Vol. I. p. 49. 

Viewing this account in the moſt 
unfavourable light, diſadvantageous 
as it is to the duke of Sully, it can 
otity give room to blame him for 
having carried his precaution, a- 
gainſt any attempt on his perſon 
(which was looked on as chime- 
rical) too far; but the hiſtorian 
Matthieu, the beſt informed of all 
thoſe writers, acquaints us, that 
the fear this miniſter had conceived 
was not ſo groundleſs as his ene- 
mies have repreſented. He ſpeaks 
of this matter in the following 
manner: They had raiſed jealou- 
„ fies in the queen of the duke of 
* Sully, and ſhe had been adviſed 
«* to ſecure his perſon, becauſe he 
« had the Baſtile, the Arſenal, and 
« the King's money, in his poſſeſ- 
% fion, He had been bathing that 
day, and being advertiſed of this 
« unhappy accident, he got on 
% horfeback to go to the Louvre; 
* but coming to the Croix-du- 
*© Trahoir, followed by about ſorty 
ve gentlemen, he received ſome ad- 
* vices which made him return. 
The queen ſent the duke of 
«* Guiſe to fetch him to her, who 


. his garden, on the fide next to 
« the Baſtile, and acquainted him 
« with the queen's orders, He de- 
« fired to be excuſed, becauſe he 
« had notice given him that ſotne 
* deſigns were ſormed againſt him. 
« — The determination he came 
ce to, on conſulting with the duke 
„% of Guiſe, the count of Bethune, 
and fome other friends, was to 
„ ſtay at home the reſt of that day, 
« and to fee the queen on the day 
following, when the duke of 
« GCuiſe promiſed to come and fetch 
* him, and aſſured him, that he 
% and all his friends would loſe 
« their lives before they would 
« ſuffer any harm to be done him. 
He went back to the queen, 
and got her approbation of the 
« confiderations that detained the 
« duke of Sully, upon the promiſe 
«< he had made of coming to wait 
« on her the next day, Immedi- 
«« ately afterwards the duke of Sul- 
% ly, with a good number of gene 
« tlemen, went into the i 

„ where he had cauſed all the bread 
© to be brought that was found in 
© the baker's ſhops in Paris.“ &. 
Hiſt, of Lewis XIII. p. 2 and 3. 


If we add to this, what the duke of 


Sully ſays of the notice he had re- 
ceived from every quarter, that 
this blow would be followed by 
terrible conſequences which were 
not expected, we ſhall perhaps be 
convinced, that it was only prudent 
in this miniſter to act thus, for the 
ſake of the public tranquility ark 
his own ſafety, 7 


ſulting 
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1610. ſulting with Vitry, and ten or twelve of the princi- 
pal perſons who followed me, I thought it was the 


moſt prudent way to return home; and accordingly 
I contented myſelf with ſending to offer my duty 
and ſervices to the queen; and to aſſure her, at the 
fame time, that till ſhe acquainted me with her or- 
ders, I would, with {till greater aſſiduity than, before, 
atrend to the care of the Baſtile, the Arſenal, the 
forces, and ordnance, and all the affairs of my go- 
vernment, and other employme-nts. 
I had but juſt entered the ſtreet Saint- Antoine, 
and the gentlemen whom I ſent with this meſſage 
could not have had time to deliver it, when I ſaw 
a meſſenger from the queen, who intreated me, from 
her, to come inſtantly to the Louvre, and to bring 
as few perſons poſſible with me, having things of 
great conſequence to impart to me. This propoſal 
of going alone to the Louvre to deliver myſelf in- 
to the hands of my enemies, with whom I knew it 
was full, was not very proper to remove my ſuſpi- 
cions. Beſides, I was that moment informed, that 
an exempt of the guards, and ſome archers, had been 
ſeen at the firſt gares of the Arſenal ; that others had 
been ſent to the Temple, where the powder was 
lodged ; and ſome to the treaſurer of the Exchequer, 
to ſtop all the money there. I drew ſo unfavour- 
able an augury from all this being done without 
conſulting me, that I did not heſitate a moment 
about the anſwer I ſhould ſend to the queen. I 
ſent a gentleman to tell her, that I was very certain, 
when ſhe had heard what the perſon whom I had the 
honour to depute to her had to ſay, ſhe would enter 
into my reaſons, and alter her opinion; and that I 
would expect her anſwer at the Arſenal and the 
Baſtile, from whence I ſhould not remove. 
Ihe queen did not ſtop there; ſhe ſent to me im- 
mediately meſſieurs de Montbazon, de Parſlin, de 
Schomberg, La-Varenne, and after them my bro- 
ther. I knew not what to think of this importu- 
nity ; but when I ſaw them all arrive within a quar- 
| ter 
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ter of an hour of each other, my ſuſpicions were in- 1610. 
creaſed, and I reſolved not to go to the Louvre that 
day : the condition I was in was alone a ſufficient 
excuſe. The effort I had made after my bathing in 
the morning, and after a very flight repaſt ; the ſtate 
of my mind, far more painful than that of my body ; 
both together had thrown me into ſo violent a ſweat, 
that my cloaths were quite wet; and into ſo great a 
weakneſs, that I could no longer ſupport myſelf ; 
therefore, as ſoon as I got to my apartment in the 
Baſtile, whither I firſt went, I was obliged to change 
my ſhirt, and go into bed, where I was reſolved to 
continue till the next day. The conſtable and the duke 
of Epernon came to viſit me, and offered me their 
ſervices ; and the manner in which they adviſed me 
to wait upon the queen making me judge I might 
do it without running any danger, I at length yield- 
ed, upon the condition they ſtill inſiſted on, that I 
ſnould be attended only by a ſmall number of perſons: 
and I reſolved to go to the Louvre the next day. 
Three hundred perſons on horſeback waited for 
my coming out, that they might accompany me 
as the day before; theſe were all either relations, 
friends, or perſons ſeemingly attached to me from 
the apppearance of the new favour I was likely to 
be in, or perhaps from the ſhame of quitting me 
too precipitately. I thanked them all, and told 
them my reaſons for not admitting of an eſcort that 
might appear in any degree remarkable, and for con- 
fining myſelf to that ſmall number which uſually 
compoſed my train. And accordingly it was with 
my own domeſtics only, to the number of twenty, 
or thereabouts, that I arrived at the Louvre. On 
my entrance, I perceived the marks of a ſincere grief 
in thoſe who had by any employment been attached 
to the deceaſed king: of theſe, the officers and ſub- 
alterns ſeemed to feel, with the moſt tender ſenſibility, 
the public loſs. As I paſſed through the ſeveral 
gates I could ſee them advance to meet and em- 
brace me with tears in their eyes, or groan as they 
law 
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1610. ſaw me pals, and eameſtly conjure me not to aban- 43 
eon the children, after having to well ferved the 


- but in vain, to appear afflicted; or facts fo gay, as 


broke into tears and cries. She no longer found in © 
herſelf that fortitude with which ſhe had prepared eo 
ſee me: and we together made up a ſoene truly a. 
fecting. She gave orders that the young king ſhould FF 
be brought to me, whoſe render careſſes gave a new / 
aſſault to my heart, which I could with the utmoſt 
difficulty ſuſtain. I cannot remember what this · 
young prince then ſaid to me, or what 1 ſaid to him; Mi! 
all I know is, that they were ſcarce able to tear 
him from my arms, in which I held him cloſely en- 
braced, < My fon, ſaid the his morker to 
* him, this is M. de Sully, you muſt love him 

< well, for he was one of the beſt and moſt fach- il 
<<. ful ſervants of the king your father, and I en- 
<< treat him to continue to ſerve you in the fame 5 


fight of me, and one other perſon in the court, with 


tion and confidence, reduced all rhe prinees, lords, 


father. | Wit | 
It is with tegret I am obliged to cs, that the 
inner part of the palace, and what is called the court, 
preſented me an object greatly different; there I 
only ſaw faces either calm and cortpoſed, and, which 
airted me fo much the more, n they endeavoined, 


added indignation to my grief. When 1 came into 
the Queen's preſence, all che little conſtancy with 7 t 


which I had armed myſelf ſo totally left me, that I RF 


manner.“ The queen and I had forme other i- 


courſe together, without being able to ceafe weeping, 
for a moment: ſhe afterwards ſaid, that it was the 


— 


which ſhe had been moſt affected. 
A reception attended with ſuch marks of diſtine- 


and members of the council, who were near the 
queen, to the neceſſity of outvying each other in pro- 
teſtations of friendſhip, ſervice, and attachment : yet 
certainly they did not deceive me, for I knew their 
hearts as well as themſelves : I was convinced al- 
ready, that in the ſcheme they had formed of tak- 

| ng 
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themſelves, though at the expence of the good of 
the ſtate, the* honour of the king, and the pub- 
lic welfare, I might be ſure of being the mark at 
which all their blows would be aimed ; becauſe they 
themſelves, in the firmneſs of my mind, and the ſe- 
W verity of my regulations, had reaſon to expect in- 
X ſurmountable obſtacles to their deſigns : of this they 
had already examples fo ſufficient to convince them, 
that the only part they had to take was to endeavour 
to get me removed entirely from the adminiſtration 
of affairs; therefore when, in the ſequel, they raiſed 

all ſorts of batteries againſt me in the queen's opi- 
nion (taking it for granted that they had not done 
it before) when the Jeſuits and their 2dherents made 
che nuncio ſolicit the arret for my diſmiſſion, when 
my partners in the council and the finances tet Con- 

chini and his wife to work, to inſinuate to the two 
WF princes of the blood, that they would never have 
any real authority while I continued to be at the 
head of affairs; and that if they removed me from 
the adminiſtration, it muſt neceſſarily fall into their 
hands ; when they made all the others believe, that 
to depend upon Conchini was to be truly great; in a 
word, when I ſaw them all labouring with equal ar- 
dour for my fall, nothing more happened than what 
I had foreſeen and foretold. 

The firſt thing the parliament proceeded to, after 
he king's death was declared, was to appoint the 
veen-mother regent. It was thought neceſſary that 
he young king ſhould go thither in perſon, to hold 
his bed of juſtice, and confirm this nomination “. 
he morning after the king's aſſaſſination was the 


See the form and particulars of Sully only ſaid, “ That as there 
df this ceremony in the Merc. © was no law to forbid the queen's 
rang. and other hiſtorians, anno “ going to parliament; it was a 
1610. In the council which met * matter of indifference whether 
o adviſe whether the queen ought “ ſhe went or not. Matchiev, 
o go to the parliament, the duke ibid. p. 4, | 
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ing advantage of the preſent conjuncture, to in- 1610. 
I crcaſe their riches, and arrogate new dignities to 


o. 
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1610. day appointed for this ceremony. It was ſcarce 
light when I received a meſſage from the queen, de- 


firing I would attend his majeſty to the parliament. 


I. made every excuſe I could think of to avoid it; 


I even teigned myſelf fo much indiſpoſed, that it 
would be impoſſible for me to get out of bed that 
whole day. I felt indeed an extreme repugnance 
againſt doing what they required of me; but it was 
abſolutely neceſſary to give the queen this ſatisfac- 
tion, who importuned me inceſſantly. The ſound 
of the drums and muſical inſtruments giving new 
force to my grief, and judging that a face bathed 
with tears would but ill ſuit with the cries. of gra- 
tulation and joy with which every place reſounded 


I preſſed through the croud, and was amongſt the 
firſt in the hall of the Auguſtins, where the par- 


liament was held. ; 
Two or three cardinals, who, like me, had been 


deſirous of avoiding the preſs, were, with ſome other 


perſons, already in the hall, and had taken their ſeats 
at the upper end of the bench deſtined for the ec- 
cleſiaſtics, which was on the left fide of the throne 
PR for his majefty : the biſhops of Langres, 
uvais, and Noyon, coming in afterwards, theſe 
gentlemen, who had taken it into their heads that 
their quality of peers gave them a right to precede 
the princes and cardinals in parliament, would not 
fit below the latter, who they found had already 
placed themſelves, but went to the bench on the 
_ hand, and took their places at the upper end 
it: I found them there when I entered, and 
told them with great civility, that it was not their 
place, and adviſed them, as their friend, to go to the 
left ſide, ſince they could not expect that the tempo- 
ral peers, who would enter immediately, would ſuf- 
ter them quietly to keep poſſeſſion of the right ſide. 
They were going to ſtun me with, their uſual diſ- 
tinctions of peers of an older creation and ſpirituat 
peers, which in their opinions raiſed them greatly 
above the new dukes. The debate was not carried 
to 
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to any length by me; I only told them, that they 1610. 
would ſoon be convinced who was in the right 


which accordingly happened. The affair was in- 
ſtantly decided, and they were obliged to go over to 
the left ſide 3 where, finding the cardinals not diſ- 
poſed to give them the upper hand, they choſe to 
go out, rather than ſubmit to this regulation, and 
did not aſſiſt at the ceremony. As for me, though 
was preſent, I interpoſed no farther in the diſpute. 
The queen had reaſon to be fatisfied with what 
paſſed ; every thing was granted her, without even 
collecting the votes. A 
It was not long before I diſcovered, that although, 
in appearance, they ſeemed to neglect none of the 
formalities which are generally obſerved in the ſet- 
tling a lawful regency, although they would have 
the alterations, which they already ſuffered to be 
perceived in the adminiſtration, paſs for the com- 
mon and neceſfary effect of a change of govern- 
ment; in a word, although they ftrove to make it 
be believed, that their fole view, by this manner of 
rnment was to give more ſtrength and gran- 
deur to the authority of an infant king : yet thoſe 
by whoſe advice the queen acted, thought of no- 
thing in reality but how, under this maſk, to ag- 


grandize themſelves. All that ſhow of regularity 


vaniſhed upon a nearer view; while in its place, we 
beheld rea} violations of order, which terrified the 
few, the very few good ſubjects ſtill remaining. I 
thought myſelf obliged, and in ſome degree entitled 
to make them ſenſible that I ſaw theſe abuſes, and 
that I diſapproved of them: but the time of free 
remonſtrances, which the grief for the king's death 
the firſt day, and the diſtraction of affairs the ſe- 
cond, ſuffered ſtill to ſubſiſt, was paſt on the third: 
nor was it much longer before they entirely ſhook off 
the yoke of conſtraint, and appeared no more with a 
compoſure of behaviour, and an affectation of ſor- 


See the hiſtorians quoted before, for the manner of this ceremony. 
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1610. row, which had done too much violence to their 
Wow real ſentiments : ſtupidity, or the want of a true 
ſubject for joy, produced this effect in ſome; in 
others, their natural levity of temper ; and in others, 
the mere movement of public and private affairs 
but, above all, the fear of diſpleaſing thoſe perſons 
whoſe examples gave laws to the court. 
Leet us take a view then of this new world after 
1 the three firſt days. Were we to ſtop at appear- 
ances, and all that was done to ſtrike the eyes, the 
Louvre might have been thought to have ſtill 
mourned ; all the refinements of melancholy pomp 
were to be found there; the hangings with which 
the ceilings, the walls, and floors were covered; 
the furniture, and all the apparatus of public mourn- 
ing, made the apartments of ſtate in this palace look 
like the diſmal abode, of death and forrow. But 
were we to go a little farther, and conſider the coun- 
tenances and behaviour of thoſe who were appointed 
to do the honours of this ſad ceremony, the thing 
might appear a little doubtful ; for if there were 
tome among them who ſhed real tears, and whoſe 
groans indeed proceeded from the heart, there were. 
others who gave ſufficient indications of very diffe- 
rent- emotions. Bur if we deſcend from thence, and 
viſit the lower apartments, which were called the 
ground- floors, there we may form a true notion of 
the diſpoſition all hearts were in; that magnificence 
which was baniſhed from every other part of the pa- 
Jace found an aſylum there: gold, purple, embroi- 
dery, and the moſt ſumptuous ornaments, made this 
a ſcene of pleaſure and delight ; luxury was there in 
its utmoſt profuſion. Myſelf, and a ſmall number 
of true Frenchmen, never entered thoſe apartments, 
without feeling our hearts torn with grief and rage; 
to behold, in a place where every object ought to 
have reminded us of the public loſs, all the appear- 
ance of joy, triumph, and exultation. I bluſh to 
ſay, that notwithſtanding the artifice which was uſed 
to conceal this ſpectacle of inſenſibility and ingrati- 
tude 
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tude from the eyes of the public, yet it was too of- 


ten diſcloſed, by the burſts of laughter, the excla- 


mations of joy, and the ſongs of gladneſs, which 
were heard to proceed from thoie- places: nor in- 
deed were they filled with any but happy perſons, or 
thoſe that believed themſclves ſo. Here it was that 
the true court reſided, and where the councils were 
held, as well thoſe general ones which were called for 
ſhow, and compliance with cuſtom, as the private 
ones, wherein they knew how to render ineffectual 
all the prudent reſolutions that had been taken in 
the former. | $77 
The queen admitted none into theſe ſecret coun- 
cils, which were held at the moſt unſeaſonable hours, 


but Conchini and his wife, the pope's nuncio, the 


Spaniſh ambaſſador, the chancellor, and the cheva- 
lier de Sillery, the duke of Epernon, Villeroi, Jean- 
nin, and Arnaud, (who, as well as Jeannin, from 
having been entirely devoted to me, became no leſs 
attached to Conchini) Duret the phyſician (who, 
however, ſoon fell from this high degree of favour) 
Dolls, and father Cotton. It is not difficult to gueſs 
the ſubjects of their conſultations ; the union of the 
crowns of France and Spain, the renouncing of all 
the moſt ancient alliances of the crown-with foreign 
princes, the repealing of all edicts of pacification, 
the deſtruction of the proteſtants, the expulſion of 
all of them who were in place, the diſgrace of thoſe 
who would not receive the yoke of the new. fa- 
vourites, the diſſipation of the treaſures amaſſed by 
the deceaſed king, and applied by them to bribe the 
covetous and ambitious to their intereſts, and to 
load with riches and authority thoſe who were go- 
ing to be raiſed to the firſt dignities of the ſtate ; 
in a word, a thouſand projects as pernicious to the 
king and the kingdom, as advantageous to our 


greateſt enemies, made up the grand object of all 


their views. | 
To the public council, which was held punctually 
every day, were ſummoned the prince of Conti and 
| C2 - 
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1610. the count of Soiſſons (the prince of Conde was not 
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returned to France) the cardinal de Joyeuſe, 
the conſtable, the dukes of Maine and Guiſe, and 
the duke of Bouillon, as ſoon as he thould arrive, 
mareſchal Briſſac, Chateauneuf, Pontcarre De- Vic“, 
Caumartin, and myſelf Some of theſe gentlemen 
loudly exclaimed againſt altering our ſyſtem of po- 
litics: but the ſubject moſt frequently diſcuſſed by 
this council, were upon the means of increaſing 
the royal revenues, of diminiſhing the taille and 
other impoſts, and of augmenting the penſions of 
the grandees, and procuring them ſeveral other ad- 
vantages. The preſident Jeanfin, ever loud and 
obſtinate, made himſelf be heard above all the others. 
It was faid, this man had been known to promiſe 
mountains of gold to every one. Some perſons, 


who ſtill retained the candour and frankneſs of the 


old council, and who could neither diſguiſe their 
own ſentiments, nor flatter thoſe of others, joined 
their endeavours to mine, to ſhew the groſs contra- 
diction there was in pretending to increaſe the ex- 
pences, while they were diminiſhing the revenues. 

I was defirous of avoiding the reproach of my 
own conſcience, for ſuffering, by my filence, ſuch 
maxims to gain ground: I at firſt 'combated them 
by arguments, and flattered myſelf, that if the ad- 
vantage was to remain on the fide of reaſon, we 
ſhould have carried 'our point ; but we foon found 
that ignorance was but the leaſt of thoſe vices we 
had to encounter. It was by the moſt magnificent 
promiſes (of which, however, thoſe that related to 
the people's relief were never performed) that the 
new government ſought to make friends, and to ob- 
literate, and even to bring into contempt, that wiſe 


Dominic De- Vic, vice-admj- fioned by the grief he was ſeized 
ral, &c. who has been mentioned with, on ſeeing again the place to 
before: he died this year at Paris, which he had ſeen the corpſe of 
ſoon after his return from Calais, Henry 1V. brought after he was 


of which he was governor; it was aſſaſſinated, Merc, Frang. an. 1610, 


affertec, that his death was occa- p. 529. 


frugality 
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frugality to which the glory of the laſt reign was 1610, 
owing. Jeannin, indeed, had a particular end to 
anſwer by theſe meaſures; his ſcheme being to get 
the entire diſpoſal of the finances, what better me- 
thods could be made uſe of to raiſe himſelf to this 
_ poſt, than to inſinuate, that ĩn the new ſuperintend- 
ant they ſhould all find that facility and readineſs 
to oblige, which the grandees complained they had 
not met with in the old one? It may be ſaid, that 
he had not the abilities requiſite for this employment, 
which he at length obtained; but he knew how to 
enrich himfelf, his relations, and allies, by it, eſpe- 
cially Caſtille *, with whom money muſt certainly 
be of very little value, ſince all thoſe pieces of fur- 
niture which in other houſes are of iron, or 
wood, in his were of ſilver: in this point of magni- 
ficence he was inferior to none but Conchini. 
I was abſolutely convinced that I was offering re- 
medies to voluntary ills, when I ſaw that my free- 
dom of ſpeech which had at firft been ſuffered as 
being an habitual fault, began to appear ſo trouble- 
ſome, that I eaſily read upon every countenance the 
7 pain it gave them to reſtrain themſelves ; and that 
1 they would ſoon get rid of thoſe ſmall remains of re- 
ſpect. From that time I looked upon myſelf as 
a man who would very ſoon become ſomething 
worſe than uſeleſs, and ſeriouſly took up à reſolu- 
tion to diſengage myſelf by degrees from a place 
where I could not ſupport my former reputation 
| without infinite danger, or ſwim with the ſtream 
| without total diſhonour : for, indeed, what influence 
could the voice of one ſingle man, who had nothing 
but harſh things to ſay, have over & queen who was 
uſed to the alluring language and ſervile complai- 
ſance of flatterers and new favourites? It is a thing 
ſo rare for a miniſter to ſupport himſelf with his ſo- 
vereign, by ſuch ſentiments alone as ariſe from a ve- 
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peter de Caſtille was comptroner- general, and ſuperiatendant of 
te finances, 
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neration mixed with awe (which however will al- 
ways be the caſe if that miniſter be an honeſt man) 
that one ought not to expect ſuch a miracle will hap- 
pen in two reigns ſucceſſively ; therefore when my 
relations, my friends, and my domeſtics, whoſe at- 
fection for me made them ſee things in a very dif- 
terent light, united their endeavours to prevail upon 
me to continue my cares, which they aſſured me 
might ſtill be uſeful ; or even when they repre- 
ſented to me that it was poſſible ſome good might 
be extracted from the new plan, my uſual anſwer 
was, that the blow which God had permitted, was 
ſo plain a declaration that he had delivered up France 
to her evil deſtiny, that to endeavour to hinder its 
effect, was to tempt his vengeance. One of my 
people, that very Arnaud whom I mentioned a little 


. above, had the inſolence to ſay to me one day, when 


he ſaw me extremely dejected with this thought, that 
J was much to blame to afflict myſelf thus about 
what might happen ; that for the future there might 
be very conſiderable ſums laid up in the exchequer, 
which the great expences of the deceaſed king in 
buildings, gaming, dogs, birds, and miſtreſſes ren- 
dered it impoſſible to do while he was living. This 
ipeech appeared fo criminal in his mouth, that, in 
the firſt emotions of my rage, I called him baſe, 


wicked, and ungrateful ; threatened to ſtrike him, 
and forbad him ever to appear in my preſence again. 


It was but too true what I reproached him with in 
that moment, that his baſe compliances, and wicked 
counſels, were going to open the firſt way to diſſi- 
pation and diforder. 

The count of Soiſſons was not at Paris during 
theſe tranſactions. Some diſguſt which he had 


taken at the queen's coronation, on account of the 


robes which the king's natural * children were to 


* It was on account of the blood-royal, ſhould wear them 
ducheſs of Vendome's robes. The ſprinkled with flower-de-Juces, 
king had a great defire that ſhe, which the count of Soiſſons would 
like the other princeſſes of the never conſent te. 


appear 
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appear in there, furniſned him with a pretence for 1610. f 
retiring to one of his houſes, ſo that he was not aa 


witneſs of any thing that paſſed, either as to the 
king's death, or on the following days; and did not 


come to Paris till after the queen was declared re- 


gent, and all the other dipoſitions made. This was 
a new ſubject for his complaints. He was greatly 


oftended that they had proceeded to a buſineſs of 
ſuch importance as ſettling the 'regeney, without 


giving him notice of it; and even without ſtaying 


till he could be preſent ; for he affirmed, that this 
ceremony could not be performed without him : and 
taking it into his head, that, to make himſelf feared, 
it was only neceſſary that he ſhould bluſter and talk 
high, he found fault with many things in the form 
of this ceremony, Loaſting that no perſon would 
have courage enough to ſay, in his preſence, that 
only a ſmall number of the preſidents and counſel- 
lors concurred in the nomination of the queen in the 
firſt meeting of the parliament; and added, that on 
the following day, when the king, the princes, the 
cardinals, the peers, and other officers of the crown 
were preſent, being afraid that, if the queſtion was 
put to the vote, they ſhould meet with oppoſition, 
they contented themſelves with a mere confirmation 
of the act of the foregoing day. He ſaw plainly 
that he would not be liſtened to, unleſs he could 
make his party very conſiderable, and, for this pur- 
poſe, he conſtrained himſelf ſo far, as to ſeek the 
friendſhip of ſeveral courtiers, with whom he had 
not the leaſt connection. But there were two things 
which obſtructed his ſucceſs ; his haughty and inſo- 
lent temper, and the preference the courtiers thought 
their intereſt required they ſhould give to others, 
who they found were likely to have the diſpoſal 
of all favours ; and being as much diſliked by the 
princes, and his own brother, the prince of Conti, 
as by all the reſt, he ſaw himſelf obliged at length 
to yield. | 


I was 
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of Soiſfſans was deſirous of calling friend, but it was 


a real enemy; and upon the fo occaſion, 
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I was one of thoſe whom for ſome time the count 


not long before he gave me every proof of his being 


The count had often preſſed the late king upon an 
affair of which I have already made ſome mention: 
it was to make an agreement with him for ſome 
claims, which he alledged he had in Piẽmont, in 
right of his wife, who was of the houſe of Montaffiẽ: 
his importunity obliged Henry to remit the'examin- 
ation of this matter to me; and the profeſſion I have 
always made of ſincerity and attachment to the inte- 
reſts of my king, forced me to repreſent to him, that 
this ſtep would be attended with great inconveni- 
2 to him; that he was going to engage himſelf 

n proceſſes "without number, and without end, 
—_ the Pope, the apoſtolical chamber, the duke 
of Savoy, and ſeveral cardinals, all of whom had 
pretenſions upon theſe eſtates, and many already in 
poſſeſſion of them; and that he would not be able 
co extricate himſelf in leſs then ten years out of that 
maze of different intereſts; and it being neceſſary, 
for the advancement of his great deſigns, that he 
ſhould be well with the Pope and the duke of Sa- 
voy, he muſt carefully avoid entering into any diſ- 
cuſſion which might make them -his enemies. There 
. no more to make Henry lay aſide all thought 
Or it. 

Upon the death of this prince, the count of 
Soiſſons reſumed this affair with the new council. 
In every thing which might be conſidered as a mat- 
ter of mere favour, he did not ſcruple to form any 


intrigue which might procure him what he de- 


manded. I am almoſt aſhamed to repeat the me- 
thods he made uſe of to attain his ends. The count, 
with the aſſiſtance of Conchini, counterfeited the 
ſignature, and made uſe of the ſeal of the deceaſed 
king; and thus gave an authentic form to a pre- 
tended contract of ſale between king Henry and 
. for all the eſtates in ys To > 
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this writing leſs liable to a ſuſpicion of an antedate, 1610. 
they thought it neceſſary that my name ſhould ap- WWW 


pear there, which 'obliged them to requeſt my ſigna- 
tutes and this was the greateſt difficulty they had to 
get over. They to me, that the mo- 
ment was now come, which would abſolutely fix the 
count either as my friend or my enemy. They 
brought a thouſand other motives to prevail upon 
me: but 1 ſtill perſiſted, not only to refuſe my ſig- 
nature, hut alſo to aſſert publicly, that this affair 
having been begun and ended by Henry and myſelf, 
no one cou know better than I did that his inten- 
tions were abſolutely contrary to what they were now 
endeavouring to perſuade me of; and I told them 
plainly, that they preſented me a deed falſely ſigned 
and ſealed; ſo thut, defpairing to vanquiſh my ob- 
ſtinacy, they drew up another contract like the for- 
mer in every reſpect, except that my name was 
omitted. We” 

The count of Soiſſons and I were upon theſe 
terms when he quirrelled * publicly with his bro- 
ther, the prince of Conti, and, on his account, 
with the whole family of Guiſe. The queen ſent 
for me to acquaint me with the expedients ſhe had 
thought of to accommodate all their differences, 
which were to be tried when the council was met; 
and, till then, ſhe entreated me not to eſpouſe the 


in readinefs to put up the chains, 
and take arms all over the city, 
at the firſt order; and the ſent 


* This quarrel aroſe from the 
coaches of thoſe two princes having 
been drove againſt one another, 


and their coachmen havirig fought. 
The duke of Guiſe going the day 
after to the prince of Conti, by 
the queen's order, to endeavour to 
make up this difference, went by 
the count of Soiſſons palace, with 
about twenty-five or thirty Horſe. 
Nothing more was requiſite, to ſet 
the count at variance with him alſo; 
and this double quarrel raiſed ſo 
great an uproar in Patis, that the 
queen, being afraid of a general in- 
ſurreQion, gave orders that all the 
inhabitants ſhould hold themſelyes 


a captain of the guards to keep 
near each of the two princes. We 
muſt look in Baſſompierre's Me- 
moirs, vol. I. p. 308, & ſeq. for 
all the particulars of theſe diffe- 
rences, ſince he himſelf contributed 
greatly to appeaſe them. See alfo 
L*'Hifſtoire de la Mere & du Fils, 
vol. I. p. 123, and Le Mere. Frang. 
anno 1617, in which is contained 
what the duke of Sully ſaid to the 


S 
viſe, 


cauſe 
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1610. cauſe of either party, that I might, with greater pro- 
AAv-priety, act the part of a mediator between both 
-when the time for it came; to which 1 readily ag} 
Accordingly, when we were ſeated in council where 
the affair was to be treated, and I had already given 
my opinion favourably for the count, this prince 
ſent Briſſac to tell the queen, in a whiſper, that he 
.entreated her not to permit any of thoſe perſons, 
who were held in ſuſpicion by him, to deliberate 
-upon this matter, and that he excepted againſt me * 
in particular, as being a kinſman and friend to the 
| houſe'of Guiſe. He ought not to except againſt 
„M. de Sully, replied the queen aloud ; for there 
is no perſon in the council whoſe judgment has 
4 been ſo favourable to him as his.” I confeſs I 
was greatly ſhocked at this treatment, and I could 
not help ſaying as I roſe up. Madam, I except 
<< againſt myſelf, ſince he deſires it; and I am 
<« going this moment to offer my ſervice to his 
&« brother, and to M. de Guife.” |. 

The third quarrel I had with the count of Soiſſons 
happened, as the former, in the council, on occa- 
ſion of the government of Normandy, which he 
wanted to have conferred upon himſelf. The queen 
deſired to have my opinion, which I begged ſhe 
would diſpenſe with me from giving; but, not 
being able to prevail, I told her that it was impoſlible 
for me to adviſe her to take from the deceaſed king's 
children the offices and employments they were al- 
ready poſſeſſed of, to beſtow upon any other perſon 
whatever. And at that time the count of Soiſſons 
and Conchini were not upon good terms with each 
.other, and. this prince had even oppoſed the, la. 
vourite's getting the poſt of firſt gentleman of the 
bed- chamber for himſelf, and the archbiſfiopric of 


* The author of the life of the in the Louvre; and that he took it 
duke of Epernon informs us, that much amiſs, the duke of Epernon 
the count of Soiſſons carried his refuſed. him the aſſiſtance of the 
hatred to the duke of Sully ſo far as guards, whom he commanded, to 
to ſolicit that duke to ſuffer him to ſtrike this blow. Page 249. 
zet that miniſter aſſaſſinated even | 
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Tours for his wife's brother“; but they were re- 1610. 
conciled upon this occaſion, becauſe they mutualljy _ 


aſſiſted each other; and by cheſe means both ob- 
tained what they demanded. The fame method 
was uſed by all who had any pretenſions to vacant 
| poſts and employments, and in a very little time 
every thing was carried in the council by intrigue and 
cabal. The time of kings is over, ſaid one to 
another, and that of the princes and grandees is 
« come; and all they have now to do, is to ſet a 
« high value upon themſelves.” 

All the molt conſiderable perſons of the court 
were ſummoned to an extraordinary council, which 
was held to deliberate upon the ule that ſhould be 
made of thoſe great armaments, ſet on foot by the 
late king, a little before his death, for the enter- 
priſe of Cleves, The diverſity of opinions was in- 
finite: ſome were for laying them totally aſide : 
others, and thoſe not the leaſt numerous, were for 
performing all the promiſes made by Henry the 
Great to the German princes concerned in the affair : 
the greateſt number were for mediums between theſe 
two opinions ſo oppoſite to each other: ſome ad- 
viſed that we ſhould keep only to the cight thouſand 
foot, and two thouſand horſe, expreſſed in the ge- 
neral contracts made by king Henry with his allies : 
others, that we ſhould content ourſelves with main- 
taining the two regiments of French cavalry already 
in their ſervice : a third party voted for embarking 
ſome foot ſoldiers at Calais; theſe that we ſhould ſend 
them no ſupplies of men, but aſſiſt them with mo- 
ney ; thoſe that we ſhoyld keep our whole army 


* Stephen Galigai, brother of 
Leonora Galigai. He was then 
Abbot of Marmoũtier. He had 
learned to read four years, ſays 
«© L'Etoile, and yet knew nothing 
« of the matter; he was called the 
, baboon gf the court, on account 
of his uglineſs and mean aſpect. 
% The monks would not accept. ot 


him as their abbot, ſaying they 


% had been uſed to be under the 
% command of princes, and not of 
« Joiners, like him, who was juſt 
«© come from handling the plane. 


« But it is certain, ſays Amelot, 


« that the family of Galigai is 
« reckoned amongſt the noble fa- 
«© milies of Florence.“ He went 
back to Italy after the death of the 
marſhal D' Anette, and his wife, 


upon 
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1610. upon the frontier without acting, except in a caſe of 
b abſolute neceflity : and others, that we ſhould diſ- 
band the greateſt part of our troops, and keep no 
more than was neceflary for our own ſecurity. All 
this was intermixed with overtures of mentand 
pacification, to be made between the contending 
powers, ſuch as juſt then occurred to them. | 
It appeared to me that they all expected, with 
ſome impatience, my opinion, becauſe ] had been 
more engaged in the affair by the late king, than 
any other to whom he had communicated it. I 
began by making what I | a very juſt diſtinc- 
tion between thoſe troops already drawn- together 
into the body of an army, and thoſe which were 
ſtill levying ; between thoſe. deſtined for the field, 
and thoſe which had been fent inte Dauphiné. 
With regard to the firſt therefore I concluded, that 
ſince, according to all. appearances, and from the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, moſt part of the defigns 
of Henry the Great would not be carried. ineo exe- 
cution, it was neceſſary to ſuſpend immediately all 
levies not begun, thoſe which were making, 
and pay and diſmiſs all that were made, and | 
upon their march; becauſe, finee all this muſt be 
done ſooner or later, it would fave the king ſo much 
money in the expences of ſending backwards and 
forwards; and the people fo much trouble and op- 
. preſſion. Fhe death of him whom I had 
as the great mover of this whole enterprize, ſeemed: 
in my opinion to have made fo great a change in it, 
that J believe I ſhould have given the ſame advice, 
even though F had found no ill intentioned perſon 
amongſt us; but neither could I conform to the 
opinions of thoſe who were for betraying, our allies, 
with whom we were engaged by the moſt ſolemn 
promiſes; or deceiving them, by affecting to take 
ſteps: to procure an accommodation between them, 
or by granting them feeble ſuccour, which would, 
be of ſcarce any uſe to them. 


This 
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This was the anſwer I made to the greateſt part 1610. 
of thoſe ambiguous opinions, which were for and 
againſt a thing at the ſame time. I made them fen- 
fible that it highly concerned the glory of the late 
king, ſince his greateſt deſigns could not be accom- 
pliſhed, which might in ſome meafure give room 
For ſuſpicions that he had never really formed them, 
they ſhould at leaſt have all their effect with regard 
to what he had declared, promifed, and already 
begun : that it was for the intereſt of our own re- 
putation with the foreign powers, that we ſhould 
not ſuffer them to believe the whole force of France 
was concentred in one ſingle man, and that he had 
ſo little reſpect for his memory. I concluded, there- 
fore, that it was abſolutely neceffary to ſend deputies 
immediately to the German princes, and to the 
prince of Orange, to know of them whether they 
really ſtood in need of the aſſiſtance of our forces 
to help them to reduce thoſe ſtates which we were 
deſirous of ſecuring to them; for I thought they 
might do without them, if that was not their ſole 
motive for taking up arms; and, if they had occa- 
ſion for them, to know how many they demanded, 
and that upon their anſwer thoſe Kr ſhould 
advance immediately under the conduct of good 
officers, taking their rout along the Maes, which, 


of great importance; or elſe, that the whole army 
ſhould be difbanded, except thirty thouſand foot, 


four cannons only and two culverins, ſhould form 
a flying camp, ready to go wherever there was any 
appearances of an action: and this I thought ſuffi- 
cient to keep every place in order: that, en then, 
it was neceſſary to put the troops of Champaign 
into garriſon, after giving them their full pay. 

I gave much the fame advice, with reſpect to the 
army of Dauphin, as it had been already raiſed to 
ſupport the duke of Savoy, who, in compliance 

5 


with 


1610. with our requeſt, had, or 
——himſelf wich all his neigh urs : therefore it might 
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robably would, embroil 


be juſtly expected, that we ſhould either endeavour 
to reconcile him with the king of Spain, or put him 
into a condition to defend himſelf; and, as we could 
not take any reſolution upon this head till we had 
ſent another deputy to this prince, or perhaps till 
a long time afterwards, I adviſed that this army 
ſhould be likewiſe put. into convenient winter quar- 
ters, (after making ſo exact a review of them, that 
no falſe muſter might be apprehended) till there was 
occaſion for them, or till they were diſbanded alto- 
ther. 
" I found that I was heard with attention: my 
reaſons ſeemed to have made a general impreſſion ; 
but with this difference, that ſenſible and well diſ- 
poſed perſons did not ſcruple to diſcover this effect, 
by ſhewing ſigns of approbation, and even by ap- 
plauſes ; whereas all the others not only carefully 
concealed it, either through vanity, neglect, or ra- 
ther through jealouſy, but alſo combated my reaſons 
with eagerneſs and heat. I took care to inform 
Bethune, my couſin, of all this, who, in a letter 
he wrote to me, deſired my advice upon the altera- 
tion which the public loſs muſt neceſſarily make in 
his. embaſſy to the German princes. I ſhall not 
tranſcribe his letter, nor my anſwer to it, becauſe 
they contained nothing eſſentially different from what 
has been juſt ſaid, except perhaps that I examined 
more particularly the or bad effects of the 
advice I had given in the council: this, for ex- 
ample, is a thing that merits to be well obſerved, 
that which way de 
of troops may find entrance into Germany to join 
the confederate princes, that entrance would be ac- 
companied with great hazard, though the body con- 
ſiſted of ten thouſand men, unleſs the allies on 
their ſide facilitated their advance by meeting them 
within ten or twelve leagues of our frontiers. The 
ſcheme of embarking them at Calais, if that was 
7 | choſen, 


ocyer it ſhall happen that a body 
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choſen, would be likewiſe inconvenient; it would 1610. 
ſupply our confederates with foot only, and that to 
no greater number than eight thouſand ; and it was 

even neceſſary that we ſhonld have a right under- 
ſtanding with each other. I forewarned Bethune 

with reſpect to a thing which required the attention 

of him and his correſpondents, which was, that 
France, by changing her maſter, had changed every 

thing elſe ; and I ſhewed my aftoniſhment, that the 

princes who employed him ſhould expreſs their 
{chemes, defires, and reſolutions, in ſo unintelligible ' 

a manner. I left it to his diſcretion to judge what 

uſe he ought to make of a letter, in which it was 
neceſſary I ſhould avoid explaining myſelf clearly 

upon ſeveral things: as for advice, I ſaid, I had no 

other to give him, but to continue, till he received 

new orders, to act as he had done hitherto, and I 
promiſed him faithfully to take care of his intereſts. 

This letter was dated May 24. 

Some days afterwards I was ſummoned to a more 
particular council upon this affair. M. de Jacop, 
ambaſſador from the duke of Savoy, ſuſpecting that 
the reſolutions taken by the members of the new 
council were not very favourable to his maſter, had 
preſſed the queen regent to declare her intentions to 
him as ſoon as poſſible, that his highneſs might 
take ſuch meaſures thereupon as his intereſt required. 
We were to conſult, therefore, upon the declara- 
tions proper to be made to this ambaſſador. When 
came to the Louvre, in the morning, I {ound only 
the conſtable, the chancellor, and Villeroi, with 
the queen; Gevres and Lomenie had been there, 
but Villeroi had perſuaded the queen to ſend them 
away, for which Gevres made bitter complaints. I 
ſuſpected, by the ſtudied geſtures and the winding 
diſcourfe which one of theſe gentlemen began to 
make, that there was ſomething they wanted to con- 
ceal from me. Madam,“ ſaid I to the queen, 
with my uſual frankneſs, I know not for what 

Vol. V. D « end 
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end you have been pleaſed to ſummon me hither ; 
my preſence eicher hinders theſe gentlemen from 
explaining themſelves, or elſe they are come only 
to entrap one another. The buſineſs I perceive 
relates to the duke of Savoy ; it is well known 
that I am not in great friendſhip with him : how- 
ever, ſince his intereſts are at preſent connected 
with thoſe of France, and that he is (at leaſt 
in expectation) an ally of the royal family, 1 


have the ſame regard for him as I ought to have 


for all true Frenchmen. I am of opinion, that 
the king is indiſpenſibly obliged to protect and 
defend him; and that his majeſty's honour, and 
the glory of the kingdom, are both concerned not 
to ſuffer that the leaſt injury ſhould be offered 
to his perſon and dominions.“ 

I perceived the queen to ſmile at this ſpeech, and 


whiſper Villeroi ; then, turning to me, ſhe ſaid, 


cc 
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M. de Sully, it is true we are met to conſult upon 
the duke of Savoy's affairs; but there are others 
of ſtill greater conſequence, which it is neceſſary 
we ſhould attend to. You ſee what quarrels are 
riſen among many of the grandees of the king- 
dom, whole ambition and avarice, you ſay, are 
inſatiable. I entreat you to think of ſome remedy 
tor this evil, that it may be propoſed in the firſt 
council. With reſpect to M. de Savoy, theſe 
gentlemen and I, before you came, had talked 


of that buſineſs; and we are all of this opinion, 


that a reconciliation between France and Spain is 
moſt for our intereſt; and for this purpoſe we 
are determined to ſend one of the princes of the 
blood to Madrid, on occaſion of the death of 


my lord the king, who ſhall be accompanied with 


+ a perſon well inſtructed in our affairs, and upon 


whole ſecrecy we may ſecurely rely. He ſhall 


ſet on foot this reconciliation, and propoſe an al- 


liance between the two crowns by a double mar- 
riage, which I know the Spaniards {till wiſh for 
= as. 


e without danger.“ 
ſhoulders. 


reproach of having 


ed me to tell her my opinion. 
that we could not, without expoſing ourſelves to the 
violated our faith, abandon a 
prince who had broken all his engagements with 
Spain, and openly declared himſelf againſt that 
crown ®, at the perſuaſion of the deceaſed king; 
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« as ardently as they did formerly; and while this 1610. 
&« affair is negociating, in which I foreſee no great 
difficulty, or that it will be long protracted, we 
« muſt flatter the duke of Savoy in his firſt hopes 
« and expectations, till we can declare ourſelves 


This reſolution gave me great uneaſineſs, which 
I diſcovered by my ſilence and ſhrugging up my 
The queen took notice of it, and preſſ- 


] repreſented to her, 


that, ſince we had altered our views, we ought to 
d give him notice of it, and at the ſame time conceal 
|, this ſtep from the king of Spain, or rather make him 
n believe we had acted very differently, till, by a ge- 
5 neral reconciliation, we had put thoſe out of danger 
y who would not have been in it but through us. 
e Theſe arguments, however juſt and reaſonable, 


negotiations. 


* By the treaty of Bruſol, which 
had been concluded on the 25th of 
April. See itin Nevers's Memoirs, 
vol. II. p. 880. The duke of Sa- 
voy, being abandoned by the new 
council in France, could not eſcape 
the reſentments of the court of 
Spain, but by the moſt humiliating 

© a crowned head can pofſibly 
be reduced to. His ſon came to 
throw himſelf at the king of Spain's 
feet, beſeeching him to take the 
duke his father, and all his houſe, 
under his royal protection. He 
told the king, that he embraced his 
knees, that he had recourſe to bis 


- made no impreſſion on the queen and her counſel- 
lors, nor did they even approve the medium my 
laſt words had hinted at, bur coldly told me, that 
this way would engage them in a train of tedious 
I replied with that confidence which 
a good cauſe infpires, that I found the ſacrificing 


clemency, and that, with the moſt _ 
humble ſubmiſſion, he aſked his 
pardon for the faults he had beeri 
guilty of againſt him, &c. Siri 
moſt certainly miſtakes his aim, if 
he pretends to make us admire the 
politics of the new council, by 
giving us ſuch inſtances as this of 
their proceedings. One muſt be 
as much prejudiced as this writer. 
againſt Henry IV. and the duke of 
Sully, and as violent a partiſan of 
the Spaniards, to approve of a man- 
ner of acting ſo oppoſite to that 
juſtice and generoſity France has 
always profeſſed to ſhew, 

the 
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1610. the duke of Savoy was a point determined on, and 
* appeared to me to have been ſo before this conſulta- 

tion. I drew preſages, no leſs certain to the diſ- 

advantage of our allies, from all the looks and 

figns of intelligence, which I ſurpriſed between the 

queen, the chancellor, and Villeroi: but the new 

counſellors, and the confidants of that princeſs, 

ſoon threw off all reſtraint, and declared their ſen- 

timents freely; the deceaſed king's government, ſo 

wiſe, ſo gentle, and ſo glorious for France, was 

condemned almoſt publicly, and even deſpiſed 

and ridiculed ; at one time, they treated his deſigns 

: as mere chimera's; at another, they repreſented him 
as a weak puſillanimous prince, incapable of taking 

any noble reſolution. It was not enough to leave 

the death of this great prince unpunithed ; they 

added to that neglect all forts of outrages againſt 

his memory, and, unhappily for us, heaven, which 

reſerved to itſelf this vengeance, ſuffered envy and 

ingratitude to triumph in their ſucceſs. 

I returned home full of grief at what I faw and 

heard. We are going,” ſaid I to madame de 

Sully, whoſe prudence I well knew, to fall under 

the domination of Spain and the jeſuits : all true 

En «*« Frenchmen, and proteſtants eſpecially, muſt look, 
well to their ſafety; for they will not continue- 

long im tranquillity.” This reflection kept me 

in a profound reverie all dinner time. The biſhop 

of Montpelier came to viſit me in the afternoon : 

he entreated me to give him an opportunity of con- 

ferring with me in my cloſet, from whence, in about 

half an hour, I let him out by a private door; for 
he did not deſire to be known, and therefore hid his. 

face with his handkerchief that none of my people 

might ſce it. I have heard ſome news juſt now,” 

faid I to my wife, and three or four perſons in whom 

I confided ; ** a ſecret council has been held at the 
houſe of the nuncio Ubaldini, at which were pre- 
< {ent the chancellor, Conchini, Villeroi, the biſhop 
of Beziers, and another perſon whoſe name was 
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« not known, but he was thought to be the duke 1610. 
« of Epernon : they condemned, they even ſpok e 


« with ſcorn and contempt of the deceaſed king's 
« deſ{igns; nor was I treated any better by them. 
It was reſolved there to change entirely all the 
« maxims of our government, and all our political 
<< alliances; to write to the Pope, and promiſe to 
ebe guided wholly by his advice; to enter into a 
« ſtrict union with Spain, and as foon as it was 
<< ſolidly eſtabliſhed, all thoſe who ſhewed any diſ- 
< like to it, eſpecially the hugenots, ſhould be re- 
4 moved from the adminiſtration of affairs, and 
« baniſhed the court. It I am wiſe, continued I, 
<« I ſhall quietly reſign all my poſts and employ- 
« ments, withdraw all my money, or as much of 
e itas | can with part of it purchaſe ſome ſtrong 
* caſtle in one of the moſt diſtant provinces, and 
<« keep the remainder for any exigencies that may 
happen.“ GS | 
We with ſtill converſing upon this ſubject when 
the duke of Rohan, the two Bethunes, my brother, 
and my couſin, my ſon, and two or three more of 
my moſt intimate friends came in, to whom I im- 
parted what I had heard, and the reſolution I had 
taken upon it. They maintained that the informa- 
tion could not be true; that I was going to take 
a ſtep which would draw upon me the reproach of 
ingratitude to the ſtate, and to the children of the 
king, my benefactor; that I might very eaſily con- 
tinue in the poſſeſſion of all my employments, and 
the exerciſe of all my offices ; and that it would ap- 
pear weak and mean to yield thus to my enemies at 
the firſt encounter. I could not be convinced by 
their arguments, nor could I bring them to admit 
of mine. It is your deſire then, ſaid I at laſt, 
that I ſhould ſacrifice myſelf for the public, my 
© family, and my friends; for I fee plainly that 
your intereſt has great part in what you ſay to 
* me. I will do fo, ſince you force me to it; but 
* remember what I now tell you: this conceſſion 
f D 3 &« will 
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© of it this moment.” 


Having obſerved that the courtiers of the higheſt 
rank, and thoſe among them moſt remarkable for 
their pride and inſolence, had not diſdained to make 
advances, and meanly court the friendſhip of him 
who appeared to engroſs the queen's favour, I con- 
cluded with myſelt that it would be very difficult to 
preſerve the ſame connection, and the ſame good 
intelligence (in appearance at leaſt) with the court, 
as I had formerly, unleſs I expreſſed ſome Kind of 
regard for the new favourite. 
caſe this thought ſhould hold, to make uſe of Ar- 
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« will procure you no advantage, and will bring 
e preat trouble, loſs, and even diſgrace upon. me; 
* and Iam going, added I, to give you a ſpecimen 


I had reſolved, in 


naud the younger for this purpoſe, who of him- 
ſelf was but too much diſpoſed to worſhip the riſing 
ſun, I had ſent for him in the morning, and ac- 
quainted him with the commiſſion I intended to give 
him e'er long, to wait upon monſieur Conchini “, and 


* Concino Conchini, an Italian of 
mean birth, according to ſome; 
but a Florentine gentleman, ac- 
cording to others; better knovn 
under the title of marſhal D* Ancre, 
which he bore afterwardz. He was 
the chief favourite of the queen 
regent, and loaded by her with 
riches and dignities. It is ſaid 
that, at his departure from Florence, 
one of his friends aſking him what 
he was going to do in France, his 
anſwer was, either to make his for 
tune or periſh 5 and that he did both 
the one and the other, He was 
killed in the Louvre by Vitry, on 
the 24th of Auguſt 1617, by order 
of king Lewis XIII. and at the ſoli- 
citation of the nobility, The hatred 
which was conceived againſt him, 
has cauſed him to be painted in the 
blackeft colcurs. Very few have 
done juſtice to the good qualities he 
poſTefied ; but perhaps divine juſtice 
deugned to revenge the horrible aſ- 
laſlnation of Henry the Gieat on 


the perſop of this Italian, one of 
thoſe whom it is the moſt difficult 
to acquit of it, ſuppoſing this mur. 
der was committed by a foreign in- 
ſtigation, His wiſe, the ſame Leo- 
nora GCaliga!, ſo often mentioned 
in theſe Memoirs, was alſo put jo 
death, Thy could find no other 
crimes to charge her with, but her 
having bewi:ched the queen her 
miſtreſs, ** I have never, anſwered 
* the to her judges, made uſe of 
© any witchcraſt but my wit; is it 
« at all to be wondered at that! 
„governed the queen who had 
* none? Cardinal Richelieu, adds 
** Amelot, owed the firſt ſteps to- 
Wards his fortune to this wo- 
« man,” They both were poſ- 
ſeſſed of the mazic of eloquence. 
We muſt ſearch in the hiſtories of 
Mary of Medicis, and of Lewis XIII. 
for whatever relates to this matter, 
There are alſo ſome anecdotes re- 
lating to it, which are curious 
enough, in Baſſompierre's Memoirs, 
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I had 1610. 


already told him in what manner to turn his compli- Y 


ment, which I ſhall here give the reader : He was to 
tell Conchini that I bore him no ill will for the 
height fortune was going to raiſe him to, by giving 
him the ſame place with the queen as I had held 
with the late king; that I looked upon this event 
as one of thoſe, which happen too often in the 
order of providence, to occaſion much ſurpriſe ; 
that the queen regent, by this advancement of him, 
juſtly repaid the attachment which his wife and him- 
ſelf had always ſhewn for her, and the good ſer- 
vices ſhe had received from them ; that, by chuſing 
him to preſide over the adminiſtration of affairs, 
her majeſty doubtleſs expected ro give to the king 
her ſon, and to the whole ſtate, an able and a faith- 
ful miniſter, two great qualities which are alone ſuf- 
ficient to render a man, whoever he was, truly 
worthy of all the benefits her favour could ſecure to 
him; that, being equally perſuaded of the queen's 
laudable deſigns, and of his diſpoſition to ſecond 
them, I freely and cordially offered to him all thoſe 
meaſures which a long experience had furniſhed me 
with ; an offer which he would find worthy of ac- 
ceptance, if he reflected, that beſides the public 
good, which would neceſſarily reſult from it, he 
would reap fome advantage to himſelf, in not pur- 
chaſing the favours which in the ſeque] would be 
ſhowered on him, with the jealouſy of the nobles, 
the public hatred, the prejudice of affairs, and the 
oppreſſion of the people; that the only return I de- 
manded of him for thus entering into his views of 
grandeur and intereſt, was to endeavour to gratify 
them by following thoſe maxims of government by 
which the late king had rendered his people happy, 
and his kingdom flouriſhing. Of theſe maxims, one 


which the preſent ſtate of affairs ſeemed ro make 


moſt neceſſary, was not to accuſtom the men of 
buſineſs, and thoſe importunate petitioners that 


haunt the court, to depend upon obtaining all they 
D 4 ſnould 
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1610. ſhould demand: that, upon theſe conditions, he 
WY> ſhould find me ſincerely diſpoſed to unite myſelf 


with him; and that from this moment I offered him 
my friendſhip, and requeſted his. 

If the nature of my compliment be well con- 
ſidered, it will be granted that there were exceptions 
in theſe advances which took away all fear of 
hiving engaged myſelf too far : but, however, 1 
believe it wil! be allowed that they ought to ſatisfy, 
and, if I may ſay fo, flatter the vanity of him to 
whom they were made, Be that as it will, this 
meſſage appeared to me very proper to produce that 
effect, of which I was endeavouring to perſuade 
thoſe, who ſo obſtinately combated my reſolution. 
Aiter having called Arnaud, and given him his in- 
ſtructions in the preſence of theſe gentlemen, Go, 
&« faid i to him, to monſieur Conchini, and deliver 
the meſſage to him which I gave you in the morn- 
ing, and return as ſoon as poſſible. J am much 
&* deceived, added I, if all theſe gentlemen,” ad- 
dreſſing myſelf to them, who have fo good an 
opinion of the queen, and her private counſel- 
* lors, will not find, by Conchini's anſwer, that 
< there is nothing for me to expect.“ 

The company all ſtaid with me, waiting for an 
anſwer to my meſſage, which Arnaud brought us at 
the expiration of an hour, and in a manner which 
confirmed me in thoſe ſuſpicions I had before con- 
ceived againſt him. He began with praiſing Con- 
chini for his great abilities, and his knowledge in 
matters of ſtate, dwelt upon his intereſt and power- 
ful friends, and, ſlightly paſſing over what it moſt 
concerned me to know, he — told me, that he 
believed | had nothing to hope for from him, unleſs 
I was diſpoſed to comply with him in all things. 
« 1 fancy I underſtand you,” faid I, with a * little 
rage I was not able to ſuppreſs ; but tell me 


M. de Sully had a cuſtom of ſcratching his head, if any one vexed 
or embarraſſed him. | 


«« plainly 
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« plainly what you would be at, and let me know 1610. 
— 


„ what you and he faid to one another.” Then, 
as if forced to it, he gave us the following detail, 
ſhaking his head, and ſmiling malignantly as he 
ſpoke : That, as he entered Conchint's houſe, he 
met the preſident Jeannin and his brother Arnaud, 
who were juſt coming out; that they ſeemed con- 
cerned at ſeeing him there, but that they did not 
ſpeak to him, nor he to them, which however I be- 
lieve was not true ; that a gentleman, whoſe name 
was Vincence, introducing him into Conchini's 
apartment, faid to him, You belong, I think, to 
M. de Sully; would to God that we were to fol- 
„ Jow his councils, rather than thoſe of the two 
4 perſons who went from hence juſt now, and of 
e ſeveral others ſtill worſe than they are] we ſhould 
* not hurry things on at ſuch a rate as they urge 
us to do; but the queen's authority and our for- 
tune would be eſtabliſhed in a more laudable 
4 manner, and be far more certain and durable.” 
That, entering Conchini's apartment, he ſaid to 
him, „What! monſieur Arnaud, are you come to 
e viſit me?” That hereupon he made him the 
compliment, and delivered the meſſage I had ſent 
by him, which he now repeated to us. 

Arnaud then ſtopped again, and, after ſome heſi- 
tation, ſaid, that the anſwer he had received was fo 
very ſhort and dry, that he believed it was the beſt 
way not to repeat it. What ſtill remained for him 
to tell was preciſely that which I moſt wanted to 
know. After ſuffering himſelf to be urged a long 
time, he at length told us, that Conchini, without 
expreſſing any acknowledgement for the civil offers 
he had made him in my name, and even without 
ſeeming to give the leaſt attention to what he had 
ſaid, replied in very bad French, and in a proud 
and diſdainful accent, How ! M. Arnaud, the 
duke of Sully then expects to govern the affairs 
of France as he did in the late king's time: he is 
much miſtaken; the queen being queen, it is = 

| her 
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1610, © her to. diſpoſe of all things as ſhe pleaſes, and 
Www © I would adviſe him to be wholly guided by 


« her will: as for my wife and I, we have no 
* occaſion for the aſſiſtance or favour of any one; 


b her majeſty eſteems us, becauſe we have ſerved 


* her faithfully: it is not in the power of any 
& perſon whatever to deprive us of her favour, or 
to hinder the effects of it. If M. de Sully has 
any requeſts to make, he will have more occaſion 
for our aſſiſtance than we of his, which he has 
« ſent you to offer us; and poſlibly, if he knew 
« how much we are courted, he would be more 
&« reſpectful than he has hitherto been: there 
eis not any prince or nobleman of the court who 
has neglected to viſit us, except him and one 
* 

The company, who had not expected an anſwer 
ſo rude and inſolent, ſtared upon one another, and 
ſhrugged up their ſhoulders, but did not utter a 
word. Well, gentlemen, ſaid I to them, do you 
& ſtill think it poſſible for me to keep my employ- 
© ments with honour, and that they will ſuffer me 
to continue at the head of affairs as formerly?“ 
They acknowledged that they had formed a wrong 
judgment of the true ſtate of things. This led us 
into many other converſations which were very Jong, 
but of too little conſequence to be related here. In 
the end, however, it was concluded, that we ſhould 


allow / ſomething to chance, precipitate nothing, and 


expect what the arrival of M. the prince of Conde 
would produce, upon whom many others, as well 
as myſelf, had founded great hopes. 

It was from Pallot that I received the firſt infor- 
mation of this prince's having entered the kingdom; 
and he told me, at the ſame time, that, being not 
well furniſhed with ready money, I might make my 
court to him very ſucceſsfully, by paying him, with- 
out waiting till he demanded it, one half year of 


his penſion. Fortunately it was in my power to do 


him this favour without incurring the reproach of 
having 
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having diſpoſed of the king's money at my own 1610. 
pleaſure, and without ſtaying for an- order; for thi 
ſum had been carried to account, though it was not 
yet delivered to the prince; becauſe the late king, 
being unwilling to let him know that he had ſtill 
indulgence enough for him to continue his penſion, 
waited till ſome opportunity ſhould offer when I 
might ſend it him as if irom myſelf, I had already 
paid half the ſum to two perſons whom the prince 
had commiſſioned to demand it, and, remembering 
that they had told me about eight days ago that the 
money was ſtill in their hands, I ordered the whole 
ſum to be delivered to Pallot, who when he paid it 
to the prince, took care to give him a juſt notion of 
this inſtance of my attachment to him. In reality, 
at that time, it was one of the greateſt ſervices I 
could have done him, and he was ſo much obliged 
by it, that he declared publicly, as I was informed 
by a ſon of M. D'Harcourt's *, that he would not 
enter Paris till he had ſeen me and aſked my advice, 
which he was reſolved to follow. As I then ſaw 
myſelf ſurrounded with none but enemies, I was 
truly rejoiced at having thus extinguiſhed that re- 
ſentment which the firſt prince of the blood had fo 
long born me. He did me the honour to depute to 
me, at different times, Meſſieurs de Rieux, de Mon- 
tataire, de Clermont, and other gentlemen, to ac- 
quaint me with his ſituation, and his deſigns. 

The prince of Conde, upon the news of the king's 
death, had. inſtantly ſet out for France, and hoped, 
by making extraordinary haſte, to arrive time enough 
to take advantage of the rights due to his rank 
upon this occaſion, which was exactly like that on 
which the king of Navarre, his great uncle, had 
endeavoured to gain the preference before Catherine 
de Medicis; but being ſoon informed that the queen, 
without ſtaying for him, or for any of the other 
princes of the blood, without firſt ſettling a council 


* Peter de Harcourt, marquis of Beuvron, 


of 
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1610. of regency as the laws directed, or obſcrving any 

of the uſual forms on ſuch occaſions, had been 
rather declared than choſen regent, he found that 
he could no longer indulge a hope of obtaining the 
regency, and even began to entertain ſome doubts 
about the treatment they were preparing for him at 
court, where, after this, his preſence could not fail 
of being unwelcome : but, as he imagined that no- 
thing was more likely to give weight to his demands, 
than the reſpe& and diſtinction which the nobles 
ſhould be obſerved to pay him upon this occaſion, 
he cauſed them to be founded, and gave them to 
underſtand, that he ſhould think himſelf obliged to 
'all thoſe who ſhould come to meet him, and eſcort 
him into Paris. 

This propoſal was made to me as well as the reſt ; 
but I thought the place I filled required that, before 
I complied with it, I ſhould obtain the queen's per- 
miſſion, as ſhe now repreſented the perſon of the 
king. She did not expreſsly forbid me to go and 
meet the prince, but, by the manner in which ſhe 
received my requeſt, ſhe inſinuated that I ſhould do 
her a pleaſure if I abſtained from ſhewing him that 
inſtance of reſpect. I alſo found, by the few words 
ſhe ſaid, that ſhe gave me, as well as others, 
liberty to chuſe between her and the princes of the 
blood ; for it was apparent that ſhe did not 
to be upon good terms with them. It was probable, 
likewiſe, that the coldneſs and reſerve which ap- 
peared in her countenance, proceeded from ſome 
reſentment ſhe entertained againſt me for having 
paid the prince the money I have mentioned; for 
her confidants had diſcovered the affair, and did 
not fail to inform her of it; and ſhe, without 
doubt, had forgot that that ſum made an article of 
expence which had been inſerted in the accounts : it 
is likely alſo, that the council which was held, and 
which I forgot to mention till now, was one con- 
ſequence of this reſentment. It was there deter- 
mined, that, till a new order, I ſhould be continued 

| to 
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to have the direction of the finances, particularly of 1610. 
what related to the penſions of ſtate. I was appre- WWW 
henſive that the queen wanted only ſuch an incident 
as this, to withdraw her favour from me entirely; 
and I was reſolved not to expoſe myſelf to her hatred, 
for a thing which did not appear to me to be of 
much importance. As to the prince, he diſpatched 
couriers upon couriers to prevail with me to alter 
my reſolution ; and at length he ordered the gentle- 
men before mentioned to aſſure me, that he was 
abſolutely determined not to come to Paris at all, 
fince I refuſed to accompany him in his entry, and 
to confer with him upon thoſe affairs which would 
decide the part he was to take, and which he could 
only know from me. | 
Thus importuned, I went again to the queen, to 
ſolicit her conſent that I ſhould meet the prince; 
but I could obtain no other permiſſion, than fuch a 
one as plainly indicated her diſpleaſure at my aſking 
it. The choice I was to make was fo much the 
more perplexing, as it lay between two parties 
which from thenceforward muſt be looked on as 
totally oppoſite to each other : however, I declared 
myſelf openly for that which would confider my 
compliance as an effential ſervice, rather than the 
other, by whom it would be only acknowledged as 
an inſtance of complaiſance which would be ſoon 
forgot. And I went to meet the prince *, who, not- 
withſtanding all that the duke of Epernon could ſay 
to him, would not ſet out from the place where he 
had dined, till he knew that I was not far off. I 
met him in the open road, and alighted to pay my 
reſpects to him; but he was off his horſe almoſt as 
ſoon as I, and came to embrace me with equal 
marks of joy and deference. He began a confe- 
rence with me as we ſtood, which laſted a quarter 


„The prince, ſays Matthieu, © to court, as his preſence alone 
% was at his houſe at Chaireauroux: © would be of more advantage to 


** he had ſeen the duke of Sully, * the king's ſervice, &c. Ibid. 28. 
„ who had adviſed bim to retura © | 
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1610. of an hour, though d'Epernon repreſented to him 
WY WV that it would be late before he got to Paris: he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf by the way often to me upon dif- 
ferent ſubjects. I attended him to the gates of the 
Louvre, where I left him to pay his compliments“ 
to the queen, and returned myſelf to the Arſenal. 
It was very poſſible, that at the time when the 
prince of Conde ſeemed apprehenfive of meeting 
with ſome ill uſage from the queen, he ſecretly 
fattered himſelf with having a very different recep- 
tion, when he reflected upon the good intelligence 
they were in formerly : and perhaps he had, upori 
theſe expectations, formed a plan of conduct quite 
contrary to that he laid down to me, and aſſured me 
he would follow. It was the general opinion when 
he left France, that his diſcontent and his flight 
were the effects of that princeſs's advice and per- 
ſuaſions, and the late king was told ſo: however 
that may be, the prince, if he built any thing upon the 
former friendſhip between him and the queen, was 
ſoon undeceived, and knew by experience, that it 
was of no force againſt the jealouſy of abſolute 
power. The queen ſeemed to have forgot the time 
when they gave the name of their common intereſt 
to the motives by which they were actuated; but it 
was not her entering into a recital of the affairs of 
ſtate, and the government, which baniſhed paſt 
ſcenes from her remembrance, for ſhe communicated 
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* © The prince came to Paris 
* the 15th of July, accompanied 
*« by fifteen hundred gentlemen, 
« which greatly alarmed the queen, 
&« who was afraid, as the artillery, 
ce the Baſtile, and the late king's 
« treaſures, were in his power, by 
*© means of the duke of Sully; in 
« caſe. the parliament and people 
* ſhould not prove faithfut, he 
«© might attempt things of very 
« dangerous conſequence to the 
% king's ſervice, The prince had 
% no leſs miſtruſt of others than 
„ *what they had of him, On his 


arrival, he had notice given him 
three or four times, that the 
** queen, at the inſtigation of the 
count of Soiſſons, had formed 
* a deſign to ſecure him and 
* the duke of Bouillon; which 
as the reaſon, that notwith- 
* ſtanding the kind reception he 
met with from both their ma- 
« jeſties, he was up three nights, 
ready to quit Paris on the firſt 
* notice he ſhould receive of any 
« attempts being formed againſt 
* him.” Hiſt, de la Mere & dw 
Fils, vol. I. p. 101. | 
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nothing to him upon thoſe heads, and confined her- 1610. 
{elf to a ceremonial ſo grave, ſo cold, and reſerved, WWW 


that the prince came away from the Louvre, greatly 
diſguſted with his reception. ; 

All this I diſcovered by the diſcourſe we had to- 
gether when he came to viſit me two days after- 
wards, though he did not at firſt explain himſelf 
freely, and named no one. I waited for an expla- 
nation of his ſentiments, before I would declare 
mine; and till then I was ſtill more reſerved than 
he was; but at length he began to talk to me of 
his deſigns in terms ſo clear, expreſſed all at once fo 
much eſteem for me, and ſuch unlimited confidence 
in my ſincerity, ſhewed ſo ardent a deſire to labour, 
in concert with me, to find proper meaſures to hin- 
der that confuſion and diforder with which the af- 
fairs of the ſtate and the finances were threatened, 
demanded ſo ſincerely my advice concerning the 
conduct he ſhould purſue for the public good, in 
the midſt of thoſe obſtacles which jealouſy, hatred, 
and faction, were going to oppoſe to his deſigns, 
that I thought I owed ſo much to his generous con- 
fidence, and to the laudable motive by which he 
was inſpired, as to open my heart to him freely 
upon all thar he had faid : to this I was more fully 
determined by his telling me candidly, that among 
all thoſe to whom he communicated his earneſt wiſhes, 
that the political and domeſtic affairs of the ſtate 
might ſtill continue to be governed by the ſame 
maxims which the late king had purſued, there was 
not one who did not endeavour to make him alter” 
his opinion, and give him a diſguſt to the former 
adminiſtration. I was afraid that the view of difi- 
culties either abſolutely unſurmountable, or which 
could not be overcome without infinite hazard, 
"_ throw him into the path they ſought to lead 

im to. | 

After I had thanked him for the honour of his 
eſteem and confidence, '1 made him the following 
anſwer; and almoſt. in theſe words: That thoſe 
perſons 
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1610. perſons whom he had conſulted upon the preſent 
U queſtion, were all too much intereſted in it to give 


him Juch advice as might ruia their hopes and ex- 


pectations; that I could offer him no other than 


ſuch as I would give to his uncles, the prince of 
Conti and count ot Soiſſons; and to the queen her- 
ſelf, were they to conſult me with any intentions to 
to be influenced by my reaſons, becauſe the real 
intereſt of all four, if well examined, would be 
found to be the ſame; and this advice was, to unite 
together to ſupport the honour and grandeur of the 
king againſt the nobles, and againſt that croud of 


importunate, ambitious, and ſelf- intereſted men, with 


which the court was filled ; ſince the deſigns of all 
thoſe perſons were, by methods the leaſt allowable, 
to take advantage of a conjuncture which has at all 
times been the triumph of avarice and licentiouſnels : 
That this was the point from which they were to 
ſet out ; and that they might not go aſide, or give 
an example to others which they themſclves con- 
demned, it was neceſſary that the whole kingdom 
ſhould be informed, by a ſolemn declaration, that 
their ſole view in this union was the glory of the 
ſtate; and by the effects it produced, the people 
ſhould be convinced that they were treading in the 
ſteps of a king, all whoſe deſigns and undertakings 
had been juſtified by that ſucceſs they hoped to be 
favoured- with: That it was indiſpenſibly neceſſary 
to, proteſt frequently, and in the moſt public man- 
ner, that they were actuated by the ſame ſpirit by 
which that great prince had found the — of 
making a kingdom, plunged in miſery and deſpair, 
opulent and flouriſhing ; and that the moſt effectual 
proof they could give of their exact imitation of 
him, was to have no felfiſh views, by refuſing all 
the unjuſt demands of a whole people of greedy 
courtiers : I did not mean by this, that they were 
not to expect or deſire any reward for thernſelves ; 
on the contrary, it was one of the advantages which 
theſe four perſons would derive from this y_ 
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that by directing all affairs with wiſdom and pru- 1610. 
dence, they would in one year accumulate more 


riches juſtly and with honour, than they could in 
ten by any other method; but that, however, they 
muſt not ſuffer themſelves to be tainted by ava- 
rice; and this caution I repeated the oftener, be- 
cauſe that of. all the virtues neceflary to ſtateſmen, 
there is not one ſo difficult to practiſe as modera- 
tion, in the midſt of vaſt treaſures and unlimited fa- 
vour. I added, that I knew already all the plans 
formed by each of the princes to enjoy what they 
called the rights of their birth; but alſo, that by 
preſerving themſelves from that dangerous ſnare, no 
power would be able to reſiſt them: were all the 
nobles and all the heads of the different factions to 
be leagued againſt them, the intereſt of the king, 
when ſupported by ſuch methods, would become 
the public and the general intereſt, and the impreſ- 
ſion made by the royal name would be then carried 
to its higheſt pitch. 

I then told the prince, that all which now re- 
mained was to know, whether the queen and the 
two other princes of the blood, were diſpoſed to 
take ſuch meaſures as were neceſſary for the ſucceſs 
of this ſcheme ; but that I was ſo far from flatter- 
ing him with this hope, that I freely declared to him, 
he ought not to reckon upon their concurrence : yer 
that this ſhould not make him diſpenſe with himſelf 
from uſing his utmoſt endeavours to bring the queen 
over, as well becauſe it was neceſſary that, in a point 
of this conſequence, he ſnould have no cauſe to re- 
proach himſelf with any neglect, as becauſe this 
princeſs, being already in poſſeſſion of the royal au- 
thority, he would have occaſion for the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons he couid urge, to juſtify to the public the 
extremities he would. be obliged to proceed to. 
That, after this precaution, no conſideration what- 
ever ſhould hinder him from taking upon himſelf 
the diſcharge of a duty which the princes his uncles 
were not willing to ſhare with him ; but that, when 

Yor. V. E | thus 
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1610. thus deprived of all other ſupport, he muſt make 
his actions ſpeak for him: theſe muſt ſhew a diſin- 


tereſtedneſs ſo determined, a candor and probity ſo 


diſtinguiſhed, as may accuſtom the people to look 


upon him as the true friend of the king, themſelves, 
and the ſtate: that a man who employed only ſuch 
arms as theſe, in a rank ſo elevated, would ſooner or 
later carry all before him: that the princes of Conti 
and Soiſſons would be among the firſt who were 
ſenſible of it, by comparing the honour wh'ch a 
procedure ſo great and diſintereſted would reflect 
upon the royal blood, with the diſreſpect, the con- 
tempt, and often the affronts they would be expoſed 
to, when the public ſaw them confounded with the 
reſt of the ſelfiſh courtiers. That the queen herſelf 
would find many arguments to balance her incli- 
nat on to a contrary conduct, , eſpecially if ſhe ſaw 
the princes of the blood reunited againſt her. That, 
in a word, I believed | might venture to engage for 


it, that neceſſity, confidence, and the force of the 


torrent, would at length bring all over to his ſide; 
and that there would be no longer any connexions, 
quarrels, reconciliations, and cabals, between the 
queen, the princes, and the peop!e in place, which 
would not turn to the advantage of his authority, 
if, from this moment he would begin to form the 
plan I had ſketched out to him, and follow it 
fairhfully. 

The extreme attention with which the prince liſ- 
tened to me, convinced me that I had d the 
way to his heart, and that I had made upon it that 
ſtrong impreſſion which is the effect of virtue and 
juſtice united in the ſame object. What has ſince 
happened does not prove that I was then deceived ; 
or if it does, it proves alfo that the prince deceived 
himſelf firſt ; ſince it is certain, that the force of m 
arguments fupported him a long time againſt the aſ- 
faults he had on all ſides. Whatever arts were 
made ufe of by thoſe perſons that continually beſet 
him, the ſlighteſt attention to the nature of thoſe 
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51 


counſels they gave him, muſt have ſhewn him very 1610, 
plainly, that they were dictated by avarice and am- 


bition. How different were ſuch ſentiments from 
thoſe I endeavoured to inſpire him with? He felt 
it, he was convinced of it, and yet he ſuffered him- 
ſelf, like all the reſt, to be carried along with the 
torrent, The duke of Bouillon contributed more 
than any other to engage him in the party of error *. 
I myſelf repreſent, and probably exaggerate, every 
thing that can ſcrve to juſtify this prince, by can- 
didly acknowledging that it was not difficult to 
paint, in the fineſt colours ; thoſe motives by which 
they endeavoured to undermine my principles; and 
that it ought not to appear ſurpriſing, that a prince, 
young and unexperienced, ſhould not have diſcern- 


The author of the life of the 
duke of Bouillon, giving an account 
of the counſels that duke gave the 
prince of Conde, ſays, © He ad- 
% viſed him to leave the queen the 
« quality of regent, but to reduce 
it to a mere title, which might 
& ſatisfy her vanity ; but to get all 
% the actual authority into his 
RN own hands. He told them, he 
* knew an infallible way of bring- 
„ing this to paſs, which, if he 
would purſue, he would be an- 
* ſwerable for the ſucceſs: that 
this method conſiſted in his 
again making profeſſion of the 
calviniſt religion, from which 
* the late king had drawn him, 
and to declare himſelf the pro- 
tector of the proteſtants in 
* France: that being, in conſe- 
** quence of this ſtep, followed by 
the calviniſt nobility, of whom 
** he would be head, maſter of all 
the ſtrong places in the poſſeſ- 
'* fhon of that party (that is, of 
% an hundred and three towns 
and places, well fortified) ſup- 
ported by all the Swiſs in France 
« of whom the duke of Rohan 
was colonel-general ; ſecure of 
all the treaſures left by the late 
king in the Eaſtile, which the 


E 2 


« duke of Sully, diſcontented with 
** the regent, could put into his 
% hands: it could not, with all 
© theſe great advantages, be any 
* way doubted, but a firſt prince 
of the blood, as he was, during 
« a minority, muſt be in a condi- 
tion to ſeize on all the authority, 
« and make himſelf equally for- 
“ midable within the kingdom as 
« without.---God did not permit 
* him to follow this advice of the 
% duke of Bouillon; if he had, the 
„ calviniſts would have recovered 
all the advantages they had loſt 
e by the late king's conver- 
© fion: in all probability, the 
* kingdom would have been di- 
„ vided between them and the ca- 
te tholics; and their republic, 
« which was treated as imaginary, 
« would at laſt have proved ſome- 
*« thing real.“ Vol. II. p. 307. But 
many. continued perſuaded, as this 
hiſtorian himſelf afterwards owns, 
that the duke of Bouillon . did not 
ſcriouſly make this propoſition to 
the prince; that he was the firſt to 
divert him from it; and that all his 
intent was, only to let the regent 
ſee, that he himſelf would be a 
ſutficient ſecurity againſt all the 
miſchief he was able to do her. 


ment 
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1610. ment enough to diſtinguiſh appearances from reali- 

WAY tes; nor firmneſs enough to prefer what is uſeful 
to what flatters and pleaſes. It was by the follow- 
ing arguments that they effaced all the impreſſion 
which mine had made in his mind. 

They told him, that the reaſons I had urged to 
him tended only to engage him in an abſurd ima- 
ginary ſyſtem; that ſuch refined maxims neither 
ſuited our times nor our manners; that probity 
and virtue alone ſignified nothing; that the chi- 
mera's with which I filled his imagination would be 
laughed at by all reaſonable perſons ; that by thus 
aſpiring to be the ſupport of the whole nation, he 
would only incur a general hatred, and too late re- 
gret that he had not made a better uſe of ſo happy 
a conjuncture: that the only wiſe part for him to 
take, at a time when the royal treaſures were go- 
ing to become a public prey, was to claim the beſt 
and the largeſt portion of them for himſelf, as being, 
after their majeſties, the firſt perſon in the king- 
dom *; that he had profited but little by the ne- 
ceſſitous condition to which he had been reduced, 
if it had not taught him, that when an oppor- 
tunity offered to extricate himſelf from it, it ought 
to be received with open arms: that he might be 
aſſured it was not ſo much for his intereſt as my 
own, that I endeavoured to throw him into a deſpe- 
rate party ; that this was the only reſource I had left 
to ſupport my expiring credit: that by ſeeking to con- 
nect his intereſts with mine, I ſhould drag him down 
the precipice with me: that the hatred of the nobles 
and the miniſters againſt me was ſo great and invinci- 
ble, that the bare ſuſpicion of my having any in- 


1 He would gladly,” fays the 
ſame hittorian I have juſt been 
quoting, © have conteſted the re- 
„ gency if he had dared ; but he 
« was diverted from it by the kind 
«© treatment he met with. He had 
& 22 enſion of two hundred thou- 


« fand livres given him, together 
* with the palace of Conti, in the 
«< ſuburb of Saint-Germain, which 
© had been bought for two hun- 
5 dred thouſand francs, the coun- 
« ty of Clermont, and many other 
% gratiftcations,”” 
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my friendſhip and ſervices to any one; and, in re- 
venge, all were ſo well agreed upon that one point, 
my ruin, that there was no condition which they 
would not accept from thoſe who were going to have 
the diſpoſal of all favours and rewards, provided my 
diſgrace was annexed to it. 

On occaſions like theſe, when one has been able 
to render the advice ſuſpected, the adviſer is not 
far from being hated: this was what they under- 
took to accompliſh, and they ſucceeded. They 
gave the prince to underſtand, that ĩt was abſolutely 
neceſſary for the ſyſtem he was going to embrace, 
that my ruin ſhould be reſolved on: what I had 
faid to him myſelf confirmed it to him; all my 
own words were turned againſt me; ſo that by a 
ſtrange caprice of the mind (of which, however, po- 
litics have furniſhed more than one example) thoſe 
very ſentiments which but a moment before the 
prince had admired in my mouth, laid the founda- 
tion of that hatred he from thenceforward began to 
bear me, and of the perſecution he raiſed againſt 
me. Then it was that the reſolution was taken, not 
to ſuffer me to continue any longer in the miniſtry * 
than was neceſſary for their own ſchemes; and in 
the mean time to undermine, by degrees, what 
power I had ſtill left, and to withdraw, without any 
ſeeming deſign, all the papers, memoirs, and in- 
ſtructions, relating to the finances, which were in 
my hands, till the moment arrived when I was to 
be diſmiſſed for ever. If the execution of this plot 
was deferred till the following year, it was only be- 
caule ſome unforeſeen difficulties retarded it. 


All theſe intrigues amongſt toire de la Mere et du Fils, vol. I, 
the princes, the courtiers, and the p. 11, & ſeq. 120, 127, &ſeq. In 
miniſters, to get the duke of Sully the Hiſtory of Te uke of Bouillon, 
removed, are related in particular vol, II. p. 31 3 &ſeq. 
memoirs, and efpecially in L'Hif- | 
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Auence over him, was ſufficient to ruin all his ex- 1610. 
pectations and deſigns: that I had diſdained to offer ww 
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Probably I did not at that time know all the plots | 
b Which were then ſecretly forming againſt me; but ] 


gueſſed at ſo many of them, that I reſumed, with 
more earneſtneſs than formerly, the reſolution that 
I had endeavoured to make my family agree to, 
which was, to retire from court before I ſhould ap- 
pear to be forced from it: I even went fo far as to 
mention my deſign to the queen regent, and intreated 
her not to oppoſe it. Although, by this propoſal, I 
was doubtleſs anſwering all her views, yet ſhe uſed 
ſuch profound diſſimulation in the anſwer ſhe made 
me, that although I had ſuffered myſelf to be de- 
ceived, yet I think I could not have been accuſed of 
too great credulity. Conchini and his wife had 
never more influence over her than then: ſhe began 
to be wholly governed by them; yet ſhe pretended 
to be as much diſguſted with their proceedings as I 
was myſelf : ſhe endeavoured to perſuade me that ſhe 
was iully ſatisfied with my conduct; that ſhe ſhould 
be greatly perplexed if I abandoned her, at a time 
when the king's coronation would give her ſuffi- 
cient employment ; and that it would take up all 
the remainder of the year, to prepare for the changes 
which my diſmiſſion from my emplayments muſt 
neceſſarily make in affairs. I accommodated my- 
ſelf to her will, without ſuffering my own to be al- 
tered ; for though I continued to perform all the du- 
ties of my offices, yet I was fo conſtantly upon my 
2 againſt the machinations of my enemies, that 
would not leave them an opportunity of ſpoiling 
me themſelves. 

They at length came to a reſolution with regard 
to the affair of Cleves : indeed it could not be longer 
delayed. if they had any deſire to appear concerned 
in it. The army of the conſederates, joined to that 
of the United Provinces, had laid ſic ge to Juliers; and 
the prince of Orange, who commanded it, had taken 
ſuch meaſures, that the place muſt of neceſſity fall 
into his hands. Our ſupplies were wholly uſeleſs ta 
him, becauſe the houſe of Auſtria had taken no ſtep, 
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nor ſet any troops on foot, to oppoſe her enemies: 1610. 
and after this exploit the war, as they propoſed to 


carry it on, muſt be ſoon at an end. But the new 
council of the queen, compoſed of thoſe perſons 1 
have already mentioned, thought they ſhould ſhew 
a maſter-piece of policy, by granting them now 
more than what they had been ſo long and ineffec- 
tually ſoliciting. They knew the condition the be- 
ſieged city was in, and they were deſircus of having 
the honour of taking it, as ig could not hold out 
long, after the arrival of our troops. They likewiſe 
imagined, that this would be an incitement ta the 
king of Spain to ſolicit an alliance with us, for which 
they thought he did not ſhew eagerneſs enough ; and 
they were aſnamed to make all the advances themſelves. 
It was reſolved, therefore, that a body of eight thou- 
ſand foot, twelve hundred horſe, and eight pieces of 
cannon, ſhould be immediately ſent to Juliers; and 
that the command of this army ſhould be given to 
the marechal de la Chartre. 

When this determination was made public, and, 
for form's ſake, laid before the general council, I 
could not hinder myſelf from ſpeaking my ſenti: 
ments of it freely. I deſired to know for what en 
they were at the expence of this army, againſt ene- 
mies who did not defend themſelves ; and far allie; 
who no longer needed our aſſiſtance ? I declared m/ 
opinion of this unſeaſonable ſuccour, which was no: 
much for our honour. I repreſented to them th: 
difficulties and d-lays to which our troops were ex- 
poſed by this unneceſſary march: and indeed, to 
perform it without having any thing to fear from 
the enemies they might meet in their journey, they 
muſt be obliged to go a great way about, and tra- 
verſe rude, mountainous, and barren countries. 
Conchini, who had brought over the count of Soiſ- 
ſons and the duke of Bouillon to his opinion, an! 
who was ſatisſied with his own ſecret reaſons, ſuf- 
tered me to talk on, like a man whom they ſcorned 
to diſcloſe their deſigns to: and the d-parture of the 
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troops was reſolved on. However, to prevent any 
farther importunity from me, and to give me even a 
perſonal intereſt in this armament, they granted my 
ſon-in-law (who had long ſolicited a diſtinguiſhing 
employment in the German army) the poſt of field- 


marſnal general; which was likely to be ſo much 


the more acceptable, as this quality gave him an 
unqueſtionable right to command in chief, if an 
thing happened to the general. It was not impoſ- 
fible even that La-Chatre would, through ſome diſ- 


guſt, reſign the command, as he had more than 


once been upon the point of doing. The difficulty 
of the roads alarmed him, as well as the dangers 
he might encounter in his march; and he alſo owned 
to me, and to ſome others of the council, that the 
Jeſuits raiſed great ſcruples in his mind about join- 
ing the heretics againſt good catholics. However, 
I gave him a little courage, by telling him of a 
more convenient rout than that which he had de- 
ſigned to take ; and he diſpoſed himſelf to begin 
his march. 

The preparations for this armament which fell to 
my charge, were made in ſuch a manner, that the 
army was compoſed of the beſt troops we had then 
on foot; they had a complete train of artillery, well 
ſerved ; and the fund for the expences was ſo large, 
that the treaſurer brought back an hundred thou- 
ſand crowns. Prince Maurice acknowledged, that 
he had not for a long time ſeen a body of forces 
ſo fine and fo well diſciplined : he expreſſed ſome 
ſurprize, indeed, that the general, who by all a 
pearances ſhould be one of our beſt ſoldiers, had 
but a very ſlight knowledge of what was practiſed 
in ſieges, and in other parts of war. 

This is all that I ſhall ſay of this expedition: the 
hiſtorians * have given a more particular account of 


See an account of the taking The taking of Juliers obliged 
of Juliers, and this expedition, in the Emperor to lay aſide his deſign 
the Merc Franc, and other hiſto» of ſequeſtring, into the hand of the 
nans, ann, 1610. arch · dukt Leopold of Auſtria, the 
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what happened in it, how our army paſſed into 1610. 
Germany, and how it returned. My fears of being 


too ſincere upon this ſubject, and the very unuſeful 
I now began to act, obliges me to haſten towards 
the concluſion of theſe Memoirs. 


territories that were in diſpute z 
and the dukes of Brandenburg and 
Neuburg quietly ſhared the whole 
ſucceſſion betwixt them: the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg had Cleves, La- 
Mark, and Ravenſberg ; and the 
duke of Neuburg, Juliers and Bergh, 
Philip-Lewis, ſon of this duke of 
Neuburg, had two ſons, of whom 
one continued the branch of Neu- 
burghz and from the youngeſt, 
the counts of Sulſback are deſcend- 
ed; in whom the two branches are 
now going to be reynited, becauſo 
the branch of Neuburg will deter- 
mine in the preſent elector Pala- 
tine: and from hence, an hundred 
and thirty years after the death of 
duke William of Juliers, the ſame 
difficulties on this eventual ſucceſ- 
fion are again likely to ariſe ; the 
king of Pruſſia, of the bouſe of 


Brandenburg, being able to pro- 
duce the following reaſon for his 
oppoſition to this reunion, that the 
two branches were ſ:parated when 
the treaty of 1666 was made, 
which ſeems only to ſtipulate for 
deſcendants of the contracting par- 
ties ; and the Emperor, on the 
other hand, finding it his intereſt 
to ſupport the prince of Sulſback ; 
becauſe if this young prince ſhould 
happen to die without iſſue male, 
he would make uſe of his old pre- 
tence, of the male fiefs, as a reaſon 
for his taking poſſeſſion of Juliers 
and Bergh ; beſides the intereſt he 
would have in it on account of the 
princes ofgSaxony, his allies, 

There appeared a work in two 
volumes in 1738, wherein this 
matter is diſcuſſed and very well 
explained, 


+ This was written before the death of the laſt Emperor, and the laſt 
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HAT which had juſt paſſed with reſpect 
to Cleves, and the conduct of the queen 
regent with reſpect to me, took from me 
at length all hope of bringing back the court to juſt 
notions upon the two chief points of government, 
the conduct of foreign affairs, and the management 
of the finances: on the contrary, the changeableneſs 
of the prince, what I ſaw daily paſs before my eyes, 
and, above all, the air of diſſimulation which in the 
laſt place they had recourſe to, convinced me that 
they would never get out of the conſuſion in which 
the affairs of the council ſeemed to be loſt, but by 
ſuch an extrication as I was always afraid of. In 
order to bring that about, ſome time was neceſſary; 
for connections ſo ſtrong and ſo well cemented as 
thoſe which the king had formed for the deſtruc- 
tion of the houſe of Auſtria, with all thoſe of the 
princes intereſted in its deſtruction, are not broke all 
at once, nor ſometimes without a ſtruggle which 
has miſchievous conſequences. But I have no rea- 
fon to doubt but that the queen regent and her coun- 
ſellors employed all their arts to make them inef- 
tectual. That prejudice in favour of what they 
called the party of religion; the hatred they bore P 

| all 
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all proteſtants, whether French or foreigners; a na- 1610. 
tural inclination, ſtrengthened by habit, to unite WWW 


with Spain, every impulſe of which they could not 
help following publicly, when, the deſigns of Henry 
the Great becoming manifeſt, they were convicted 
of ſupporting a cauſe at once odious and deſperate: 
it could not be expected that the force ef theſe mo- 
tives was abated, when, by an unexpected ſtroke, 
they found themſelves upon the point of accom- 

liſhing what they had ſo ardently deſired. My re- 
figion, my engagements, the advice I had given to 
the late king, of which at leaſt the certain effect 
would have teen the free exerciſe of the proteftant 
religion in France, and in al! Chriſtendom, even the 
death of that prince, which ſeemed to declare me the 
only repoſitory of his ſentiments, and the executor 
of his deſigns, all the glory and honour of which 
muſt neceſſarily reflect upon me: theſe were their 
motives for hatred againſt a man who had already 
ſo many powerful enemies; and, by the care which 
Sillery and Villeroi took to enforce them, they could 
not fail of having a ſpeady effect. 

Another, leſs openly declared, but probably 
ſtronger than all the others, becauſe it directly at- 
tacked thoſe private intereſts, united them all a ſe- 
cond time againſt me This was a too exact and 
too impartial adminiſtration of the finances, for 
perſons whoſe avarice had already, in imagination, 
engroſſed to themſelves all the treaſures of the late 
king. I have on this head, an infinite number of 
circumſtances to relate, which certainly will not do 
any honour to the French name ; but it would be 
to no purpoſe to be ſilent, ſince they are generally 
known, The reader then may here ſee {ome of the 
moſt important of them: they will ſerve to give 
him an idea of the court at that time. | 

I ſhall begin with the favourite of the queen- re- 
gent. He caſt his eyes at firſt upon the poſt of firſt 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, not that this dig- 
nity was capable of ſatisfy ing his ambition, but it 

Was 
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1610, was neceſſary to begin by obtaining a rank which 

aww might take away the diſproportion that had hitherto 
been, between him and the other courtiers. To this 
motive was added ſome perſonal reſentment againſt 
Bellegarde, the cauſe of which I ſhall nat relate, be- 
cauſe it would lead me into too long a diſcuſſion. 
It was highly flattering to the vanity of Conchini 
that the firſt ſtep he was ſeen to take at court, 
ſhould put him upon a par with his rival * : he 
therefore cauſed it to be propoſed to the duke of 
Bouillon, to treat with him for this poſt. Bouillon, 
who really intended to fell it, readily accepted the 
propoſal, and as well paid for his compliance ; for, 
in the firſt place, he obtained a ſuppreſſion of the 
offices eſtabl ſned by his majeſty in the neighbour- 
hood of Sedan, for levying raxcs upon all goods and 
merchandizes exported and imported; fo that this 
gratuity may, without exaggeration, be ſaid to be 
wolt more to him than his whole principality. To 
this Conchini added two hundred thouſand livres, 
under a pretence that he had been promiſed that 
ſum upon ſurrendering his city. I repreſented to 
them that the duke of Bouillon had been exactly 
paid all that was promiſed him, and if they looked 
into the account, they would be convinced of it: 
but what I ſaid was not regarded, and all the ex- 
pence Henry had been at to get poſſeſſion of Sedan, 
ended, in paying twice for the place, which after all 
was ſtill in Bouillon's hands. 

Conchini, however, did not effect his purpoſe fo 
eaſily as he had imagined : the count of Soiſſons, 
as I have already hinted, oppoſed him, as well in 
that, as in his ſolicitations for the archbiſhopric of 
Tours; but he did it in ſuch a manner as left him 
room to hope there was a poſlibility of gaining 
him; and Conchini ſoon found the means, He 
cauſed the government of Normandy to be given 
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The marquis of Ancre (for ſo horſe, the particulars whereof may 
he began then to be called) hada be ſeen in the Hiſtory of the Re- 
difcrence with the maſter of the gency of queen Mary de Medicis. | 
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to him, and to this end did not ſcruple to take it 1610. 
away from the ſecond ſon of France. The late king, ww 


that he might avoid creating any jealouſy amon 
thoſe who aſpired to this government (which I had 
refuſed with the condition of changing my religion 
annexed to it) and willing to oblige Fervaques, 
who well deſerved that he ſhould have this conſi- 
deration for him, had beſtowed it upon his own 
ſon. It was not poſſible for me to give my aſſent 
to this action of Conchini's, or to the gratuity given 
by the council to the count of Soiffons, at his majeſ- 
ty's expence, by purchaſing, at a high price, ſome 
very inconſiderable claims which the houſe of Mon- 
taffiẽ had in Piedmont, of which mention has been 
already made. However, notwithſtanding all my 
remonſtrances, the bargain was concluded. It was 
now their cuſtom to ſuffer me to talk, but to act 
without-me. 

Conchini found out a method how to diſpoſe of 
part of the king's treaſures, without its appearing 
that the ſums raiſed by thoſe means were received or 
employed for his uſe. This was by perſuading the 
queen to continue the iſſuing of comptants * as 
the late king was uſed to do. She wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to me upon this occaſion, dated the 
15th of June : 


„ auß, 


* am reſolved, for one year more, to continue 
* the comptants for the payment of thoſe ſums 
** which the late king, my lord, ordered the trea- 
** ſurers of the exchequer to depoſite in his privy 


The comptants were orders 
for payment of money, or receipts 
for ſums paid by the king's order, 
without ſpecifying in what manner 
the money ſo paid was employed. 
Henry IV, and Lewis XIII. or their 
miniſters, ſeverely felt the abuſes 
that might be made of them; but 
an infinite number of expences, 


which intereſt of Nate required to 
be kept ſecret, prevented their be- 
ins aboliſhed. Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu determined to put an end to 
them, but in lieu thereof to leave a 
million of gold in the king's hands 
for his private expences, and to 
be diſpoſed of at his pleaſure. Teit. 
Polit, Part II. p. 143. 


purſe: 
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1610. purſe: Beringhen ſhall diſtribute the money ariſ- 

nig from hence to the ſame perſons as formerly, 
J therefore ſend this to acquaint you, that it is 
« my deſire you ſhould direct the treaſurer of the 
cc exchequer at preſent in office, to pay into the 
& hands of the aforeſaid Beringhen, the ſaid comp- 
* tant for the July quarter.” 


The next day Pugent and D*Argogues brought 
one of theſe comptants to me that I might ſettle it, 
and write underneath an order for the payment. I 
took it, and at the firſt glance did not obſerve that 
it contained any thing but a great number of ſums 
which the late king cauſed to be paid in this form : 
but, the amount of the whole appearing to me to be 

exceſſive large, inſtead of looking any farther, I told 
the bearers, that it was true the conduct of Henry 
IV. ſeemed to authoriſe this form, but that at pre- 
ſent this writing did not appear to me to be any 
longer a ſufficient diſcharge to him who ſhould ven- 
ture to give an order for its payment. They replied, 
that, if I would take the trouble to read to the end 
of the paper, I ſhould find my objection removed 
by a diſcharge ſo valid, that I need not have re- 
courſe for it to any other perſon. I continued to 
read, being curious to know how a paper, which 
ſeemed to contain nothing more than the articles 
of a comptant, and that not very long, ſhould pro- 
duce a ſum of nine hundred thouſand two hundred 
and ten livres and fourteen ſols, which I had ſeen 
by caſting my eyes upon the ſum total. My cu- 
rioſity was ſoon ſatisfied. The two or three firſt 
articles were followed by others with which I was 
not greatly pleaſed, and which ſeemed only inſerted 
there, in order to prepare me for a morſel ſtill harder 
to digeſt. This was a fingle article of four hund- 
red. thouſand livres, with no other explanation than 
theſe few words, which were not very likely to ba- 
niſh my ſcruples : Paid into the hands of the late 


« king,” 
* I ſtop- 
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I ſtopped ſhort, and, looking earneſtly upon Pu- 1610. 
fe, aſked him whether this ingenious trick was of wy 


s own invention; then reſolutely told him, that 
the late king had never taken up ſo much money at 
once for his private purſe : and that I had good 
proofs of his having never received this ſum, either 
in part or the whole. He till continued to anſwer 
with the ſame indifference, That what I ſhould ſee 
at the bottom would remove all difficulties. This 
was four or five lines, written by the queen herſelf, 
and in theſe terms: We have examined the arti- 
« cles of the above comptant, amounting to nine 
hundred thouſand two hundred and ten livres 
&* and fourteen ſols, and know that this ſum was 
ce really diſburſed by the command of the late king, 
„ my lord, to be paſſed in the form of a comp- 
„tant, as ufual, which he was prevented from by 
death. We are ſatisfied that the faid articles are 
all juſt, and order an acquittance of comptant to 
be expediated, to ſerve as a diſcharge for Puget, 
*« treaſurer of the exchequer. Given at Paris, 
July 16, 1610, ſigned Mary.” 

It did not immediately occur to me what reſolu- 
tion it was proper for me to take; but, after a mo- 
ment's reflection, Monſieur Puget, ſaid I, what 
I have read does not explain to me for what rea- 
ͤſon ſo large a ſum is demanded of me; for I can 
never be perſuaded that the late king received it. 
* It is in vain therefore that you preſs me to fign 
it upon that ſuppoſition : you mult therefore be 
*© ſatisfied with this paper, fuch as it is, for your 
** diſcharge ; for, you may depend upon it, I will 
add nothing to it. The affair did not reſt there: 
they renewed their endeavours to obtain my ſigna- 
ture with as much obſtinacy as I refuſed it; for two 
whole days I was perfecuted about this comptant : 
at laft they left me in quiet, and it remained among 
the reſt of my papers; but neither the queen regent 
or Conchini ever forgot it. The favourite thought 

2 | this 
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1610. this but a bad example for thoſe whom he was en- 
Loans deavouring to bring to a perfect conformity with all 


his defires : as for the queen, her reſentment at my 
conduct on this occaſion was fo great, that ſhe could 
not, with all her art, conceal it; and if, till then, 
ſhe had at times made ſome flight reflections upon 
what the king her huſband had often ſaid to her of 
the great uſe I ſhould be to her in the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs, from that moment all remembrance 
of it was eraſed, and gave place to a ſettled reſolu- 
tion to beſtow my employments upon a perſon who 
would be more tractable. 

The chancellor gave me an example of that fort 
of behaviour they expected; bur, inſtead of follow- 
ing it, I could not help reproaching him one day 
with a fraud truly unpardonable, on occaſion of a 
letter of exemption for the purchaſe of the regiſtry 
of the parliament, and of the Chatelet of Paris, which 
was ſhown in full council, as having been expedi- 
ated and ſealed by the late king, although 1 knew 
that he had obſtinately refuſed to grant it, notwith- 
ſtanding Villeroi had, at different times, uſed his ut- 
moſt endeavours to prevail upon him. The law or- 
dains, that, when the king dies, his ſeal ſhall be 
broken. This the chancellor not only neglected to 
do, but even dared to make uſe of it to authenti- 
cate ſeveral falſe regulations in favour of Conchini 
and ſome others, and continued this practice dur- 
ing five years after the king's demiſe, for which he 
had a double conveniency, as his ſon who was ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, forged all thoſe writings, which he 
put the laſt hand to. Monſieur the admiral * re- 
. ceived the aſſiſtance it gave him as if it came from 
heaven. He brought to be regiſtred in the parlia- 
ment letters patents for duke and peer for the lord- 
| ſhip of Damville in as good, and perhaps better form 
than they would have had if Henry IV. had been 
living. 

* Charles de Montmorency, duke of Damville, 


I find 
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I find a ſecond letter from the queen regent of 1610, 
the ſame date with the former, but it was on a ſub- wyond 
ject of leſs importance. It related to a breach 
which was to be repaired in the fortifications lately 
raiſed before the city and caſtle of Vendome, at the 
deſire of the ſieur Jumeaux, who was governor 
of it. | 
It would have been very difficult, expoſed as I 
was to frequent quarrels with the miniſters and no- 
bles, to have avoided one with the duke of Bouillon, 
who on all occaſions gave me proofs that he had 
not forgot or pardoned my having always preferred 
the king's intereſt to. his, and who only waited for 
ſome opportunity to ſhew his reſenttnent of it. He 
one day propoſed in the council, that all thoſe who 
were in poſſeſſion of the chief offices and employ- 
ments in the kingdom, ſhould be required to give 
in accounts of receipt and expence, to be examined 
there. The council received this propoſal in the 
ſame ſpirit with him that made it; tor, general as it 
ſeemed, yet it was levelled at me alone; and Bouil- 
lon undertook to give me notice of it, by ſaying 
to me, in full council likewiſe, that, being a man 
who loved method and exactneſs, and who was al- 
ways deſirous of ſetting others a good example, he 
did not doubt but that I would begin, by laying be- 
tore the council thoſe accounts that related to = 
poſt of grand-maſter of the ordnance. I replied, 
in an accent and manner which poſſibly he did 
aot expect, That whenever the king and queen were 
pleaſed to require it, I would lay my accounts be- 
fore them, and with ſo much the more willingneſs, 
as I was well aſſured they would find nothing in 
them but what would be to their ſatisfaction, and 
my honour : that, in a minority, the princes of the 
blood repreſented the king's perſon Ikewile. there - 
fore I would give them the Babe ſatisfaction ; but that 
I was too well acquainted with the extent of the rights 
and privileges of my employment, not to know 
that, to make it accountable to any ether tribunal, 
Vor. V. F was 
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1610. was to debaſe it. Monſieur, replied the duke, it 
appears to me that the conſtable and the marſhals 

* of France having a right to take cognizance of all 
e affairs of the army, as they fall immediately un- 
der their inſpection by the nature of their offices, 
e ſo they may likewiſe of all poſts and employ ments 
« relating to it; and yours is one of the chief of 
that kind.” I ſee plainly, Monſieur,” returned 
I. without endeavouring to conceal my reſentment 
at this procedure, that you have long deſigned 
« me this affront, and that you are artfully fee ing 
« to ſupport yourſelf with M. the conſtable, who 
quality, merit and years, I honour and eſteem; 
<« and for whoſe friendſhip I am greatly obliged. 1 
« do not apprehend that any diſpute will ariſe be. 
« tween him and I upon this matter; but as for 
&« you and all the others, I declare that I do not 
« think myſelf accountable to you in what regards 
; e my office, but to the king alone.“ At leaſt, 
«© Monſieur, replied the duke of Bouillon, you muſt 
« acknowledge, that, your patent being directed 
to us, it implies that we have ſome degree of au- 
« thority there.“ Monſieur, ſaid I, you have 
either read it very ſlightly, or but ill underſtood 
% .what you read, ſince, if what you aſſert be true, 
« am ſikewiſe accountable to the mayors, the ſhe- 
<« riffs, and the captains of the city-gates, in what 
«© regards my employments, ſince the patent is di- 
&« rected to them as well as to the marſhals and 
„ governors of France; but, if you are really ig- 
<« norant why thoſe clauſes are inſerted, now know 
« from me, that it is in order that T may be aſſiſted 
by all thoſe perſons in whatever I require of them, 
* which carrics rather an idea of ſuperiority than the 
* contrary.” | 
The queen, who found that the diſpute was grow- 
ing warm, and that it might produce a quarrel be- 
tween us, impoſed ſilence upon us both, and brought 
another queſtion upon the carpet. Bouillon's flattery 
do the conſtable miſſed of the effect he propoſed by 
STS 
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thoſe circumſtances, was diſliked by him. When 
the council broke up, he told the queen, in Bouil- 
lon's preſence, that his claim was ill founded; then, 
addreſſing bimfelf to the duke, he entreated him 
not to make any more attempts to engage him in his 
perſonal reſentments and ſchemes of revenge. This 
quarrel made a great noiſe at court, becauſe the 
friends of each party thought it incumbent upon 


r 


council: my party was now greatly ſuperior to his. 
The families of Guiſe, Longueville, and many 
others, declared themſelves openly for me. 

Nor did Conchini and his wife continue long to 
be in good intelligence with the miniſters and the 
other chief perſons of the ſtate. It is the fate of 
connections, produced by a fpirit of intereſt, that 
the ſame 4 which gave them birth, deſtroys them 
with the greater facility. Hence ſollowed a thou- 
ſand ſcandalous ſcenes: they came openly to re- 
proaches and abuſes, which from ſome remains 
of decency, ſhould have been ſtifled. As the whole 
court was actuated by the ſame ſpirit, it was ſoon 
filled with hatred, jealouſy, and faction; none but 
bat: or criminal methods were employed in diſput- 
ing for favours or in obtaining them; ſome old 
grudge or ſome new reſeatment embittered every 
mind, and the bloodieſt cataſtrophes were often ap- 
prehended among perſons of the higheſt rank: it 
became neceſſary to watch them continually, to pre- 
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was not ignorant of the motives which animated one 
againſt the other, all the princes of the blood, the 
conſtable, the maſter of the horſe, the duke of Eper- 
non, and many more. In theſe diſſenſions Conchini 
had always the greateſt part * ; ſometimes, while the 


See the detail of theſe intrigues and court-quarrels in Siri, vol. II. 
Þ. 327, and in the ſame hiſtorians. 


i ballance 


them to engage in it. It was not here as in the 


vent the fatal effects of their quarrels. The public 


67 
it, for I was as much beloved by that nobleman for 1 610. 


the ſervices l had done him in ſome very difficult 
circumſtances, as Bouillon, who had drawn him into 
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1610, ballance was held between theſe illuſtrious rivals, 
[ the fayours they diſputed for fell into the hands of 


mean inconſiderable perſons. Diſcord, confuſion, 
injuſtice, and fraud, all the evils which follow the 
contempt of ſubordination, poured in like a deluge 
upon the court and council, and more than once re- 
venged the inſulted memory of Henry the Great 
upon his domeſtic enemies, by thoſe very means 
which they had made choice of to revenge them- 
ſelves. 

There was not any of the European powers who 
did not, by their ambaſſadors, acquit themſelves of 
what they owed to this great king : but it was ealy 
to diſtinguiſh among them, thoſe who were more 
ſincere in their compliments of congratulation for 
the acceſſion of the new king to the throne, than in 
thoſe of condolance for the loſs of him whom he 
ſucceeded. There were found Frenchmen baſe 


enough to ſay to the ambaſſadors from the king of 


Spain and the archduke, theſe very words: Your 
& tears need not wet your handkerchiefs much; it 
* was a ſtroke of providence that ſaved the king 
and the catholic religion from ruin.” I ſhall 
ſay nothing of the reception that was given to theſe 
ambaſſadors. 

My heart was too much removed from every ſen- 
ſation of joy, to allow me to have any part in the 
ceremony of the king's coronation *; therefore, while 
every other took the road to Rheims, I ſet out for 
Montrond, after having obtained the queen's permiſ- 
ſion to go to one of my country-houſes. I carefully 
concealed my deſign of not returning again to Paris, 
at leaſt while I ſaw the ſame diſpoſitions among the 
courtiers, and the ſame diſorder in affairs : but I had 
really taken this reſolution, which was confirmed by 
my being attacked with a violent illneſs immedi- 


The ceremony is very mi- Ke. anno 1610, It was performs 
nutely deſcribed in the Merc. Frang, ed the 17th of October. 
ye Royal MSS. P. Maubicu, ; 
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ately after I arrived at Montrond, and which I could 1610. 
attribute to no other cauſe, but to the painful wu 


ſituation my heart had been in for four months. 
It was here- alſo, that to calm the perturbations of 
my mind, I compoſed thoſe two little pieces of 

try, one of which is intituled, A Parallel between 
Czxſar and Henry the Great; and the other, An 
Adicu to the court *. 

If this Adieu was not the laſt, it was not my 
fault: 1 faw very plainly that I could not remain 
there. The ſecret council held at the houſe of the 
nuncio, which I have already mentioned, was conti- 
nually recurring to my mind. To this I added 
ſome words which a princeſs, my relation and my 
friend, told nie ſhe had heard ſaid to the queen at 
the fame time. Many other circumſtances of this 
nature filled my mind with the ſtrongeſt forebod- 
ings that the whole proteſtant church was at the 
eve of a perſecution. By a letter which Preaux 
wrote to me from Chatelleraut, dated November 
10, he ſeemed to be of the ſame opinion; Al- 
ready, ſays he, I fancy I ſee the theatre raiſed to 
renew our tragedies.” With this melancholy ex- 
pectation, my reſolution was already ſettled, to diſ- 
poſe of all my employments to thoſe perſons who 
{hould be recommended to me by Conchini and his 
wife, as money ſeemed to be cheapeſt with them. 
intended to ſend one third of the ſums raiſed by 
theſe ſales to Switzerland, another to Venice, and 
another to Holland, where I propoſed to ret re my- 
ſelf, when the ſtorm appeared ready to break out, 
with all the money that by good ceconomy I had 
ſaved out of my yearly revenue. Thus had I re- 
culated my affairs; and that I made any alteration 
in this plan, was owing to the following cir- 
cumſtance. | 


That jealouſy and miſunderſtanding which ſub- 


* Theſe pieces are recited in Sully's Memoirs, at the end of the 


ar volume, p. 469. 
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1610, ſiſted among the nobles and perſons in office, ren. 
V dered the ceremony of the coronation ſo tumultu- 
"ous and diſorderly, that it was expected ſome 
dangerous conſequences would follow. I do not 
ſpeak here of their diſputes for rank and precedence 
only. The -duke of Epernon, although for ſome 
years paſt, as it appeared, intimately connected with 
Conchini, yet one day, in concert with the duke of 
Eguillon, uſed language to him equally ſevere, in- 
jurious, and threatning, and this in public. The 
duke of Nevers, ſupported by the princes of the 
blood, treated Vil:croi, Sillery, and Jeannin, in the 
ſame manner : they were ſeized with conſternation 
and fear; they found that they had not power, and, 
doubtleſs, felt they were not innocent enough to re- 
pel theſe reproaches; and now began to be fen- 
ſible of the need they had of me. It might have 
dangerous conſequences, if the princes and nobles 
vere ſuffered to go on in reproving the miniſters of 
ſtate. I appeared to them to be the only man ca- 
pable of ꝓutting things upon another footing, by 
the authority, the reſpect, and even the awe, which 
my birth, my character, and my manners, had ac- 
quired me in the council; and they ſo earneſtly ſo- 
licited the queen to make uſe of her influence over 
me, to oblige me to return, that ſhe ſent me by an 
expreſs the following letter. 


« Couſin, | 

“ The coronation of the king, monſieur my ſon, 

c being happily performed at Rheims, we ' ſhall in 
« a ſhort time ſer out for Paris; and becaufe many 
c affairs that require your preſence, on account of 
«© your employments, and the great abilities you 
C have ſhewn in the exerciſe of them, will be tranſ- 
« acted the latter end of this year, and the be- 
„ ginning of the next, I deſire you will return to 
„ Paris with all poſſible haſte, that we may find 
* you there upon our arrival. So, in full aſſur- 
: h « ance 
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« ance that you will not fail, I beſeech God, &c,. 1670. 


« Written at Rheims, October 6, 1610. 
«« Your. good couſin, 
e een 


I imagined, that by eluding this journey for the 
preſent, they would think no more of it; therefore 
my anſwer to the queen was conceived in theſe 
terms : N | 


Madam, 

* My inclination, my duty, and the honour you 
„do me, by remembering me, are all motives 
* equally ſtrong to engage my obedience to your 
« majelty's commands; but a dangerous illneſs, 
from which I am but lately recovered, has left 
eme in ſo weak a condition, and the certain know- 
edge I have, that my preſence in the council is 
not agrecable to ſeyeral perſons, who have more 


* 


5 Farbe, there than 1 have, 9 maſt 
* humbly to intreat you, not to be offended that I 


« delay going to court till I have recovered my 
« fxength z and that when 1 do attend your ma- 
jeſty there, you will permit me, before thoſe per- 
ſons whom you ſhall pleaſe to appoint, to give 
vou an account of my adminiſtration, to lay be. 
fore you the ſtate in which I leave the affairs of 
< the, kingdom, and the form I think neceſſary to 
ebe ohſerved to keep them in the ſame order and 
* tranquility, they are now. I muſt, beg your ma- 
jeſty to believe that this will be the ſole end of 
my journey, and that I have no intention to de- 
** ſire, to concern myſelf any farther in the admini- 
ſtration of affairs. I believe I have ſettled every 
thing relating to my employments in ſuch a 
manner as the ſecretaries of the Exchequer and 
the other officers can certify to your majeſty, 
that my preſence may be diſpenſed with till the 
< Jatter end of the year; at which time, if my 
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1610. © health will permit me, I ſhall not fail to go to 
WA © Paris, to pay all poſſible obedience to the king's 


commands and yours; and upon this truth, I 
* beſeech the Creator, &c. From Montrond, 
October 12, 1610.” 


This was not what the queen propoſed to herſelf 
from the ſtep ſhe had taken to recal me; ſhe per- 
ceived, that by delaying my return to court, I was 
only forming excuſes for appearing there no more; 
or that if I did come, the part I ſhould play there 
would not be very proper to oblige thoſe who had 


deſerted her favourite, again to folicit his friendſhip, 


which was all ſhe had in view; and to effect this, 
ſhe made uſe of all my friends *, my wife, my ſon, 
and my ſon-in-law particularly : ſhe began by an 
inſinuating and gracious behaviour to them; ſhewed 
ſuch an unreſerved confidence in me, added ſo many 
kind expreſſions, and promiſes ſo flattering to their 
hopes, that they were now more than ever confirm- 
ed in their belief, that I ſhould commit a great error 
by laying down my employments. She afterwards 
ſent them, one after the other, to me, charged with 
the moſt obliging letters, and the fulleſt aſſurances 
of her favour and eſteem. I endeavoured, but in 
vain, to make them ſenſible, that all this was deep 
art on the queen's fide ; their ſolicitations, their in- 
treaties, became perſecution, which at length fa- 
tigued me ſo much, that being deſirous of avoiding 
reproaches, to which I ſaw no end, and conſidering 
likewiſe that my compliance with requeſts thus 
earneitly urged, would expoſe me to no inconveni- 
ences for the preſent, I reſolved to throw myſelf, 
though fairly warned of my danger, into all the 
ſnares that were laid for me at court, and again poſt- 
poned the execution of my firſt deſign, 

%, Bouillon had orders to go ** ſhe would place the ſame con- 
* to him (M. de Sully) at Paris, “ fidence in him the late king had. 
F on his return from his country- He accepted the queen's offer, 


“ ſeat, and to aſſure him of the © &c,” Hiſt, de la Mere et du 
1 queen's regard for him, and that Fils, vol. I. p. 112. 
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therefore ſet forwards to Paris, but ſhewed no 1610. 
great eagerneſs to get there, ſince I did not reach WWW 


that city till the ſixteenth day after my departure 
from Montrond. The next morning, as I was pre- 
paring to go and pay my reſpects to the king and the 
queen regent, I was informed, that the King would 
paſs the whole forenoon in the Tuilleries, and that 
the queen was to dine at Zamet's. I did not doubt 
but that my attending her there would be very ac- 
ceptable to her ; and indeed ſhe received me in the 
moſt gracious manner imaginable : ſhe ſeveral times 
repeated, with an air of freedom and even pleaſure, 
by which I myſelf was almoſt impoſed upon, that 
ſhe would follow no other counſels but mine. She 
intreated me to attach myſelf to her ſon, as I had 
done to the late king: ſhe told me, that ſhe would 
not ſuffer me to lay down my employments ; that 
ſhe would take ſuch meaſures, that I ſhould execute 
them in an abſolute independence; and deſired me 
to begin with the accounts of the finances for the 
ear 1611, as I uſed to do; none of the miniſters 
hav ſhown themſelves willing to take this care 
upon them during my abſence, and ſhe herſelf being 
deſirous that I ſhould continue to diſcharge it. The 
queen continued her diſcourſe till dinner was ſerved : 
I can relate only a ſmall part of it. When ſhe roſe 
from table, ſhe entertained me with the diſputes that 
had happened during the coronation : ſhe informed 
me, that the nobles had made an infinite number of 
demands, but that ſhe had reſolved to conclude no- 
thing till my return » however, ſhe avoided ſaying 
any thing particular on this head, but only told me, 
that ſhe would talk ro me more fully the firſt op- 
portunity, and would let me know what were the 
ſervices ſhe required of me on this occaſion : theſe 
words ſeemed wholly free from reſerve. The whole 
court appeared ſo gay, that it was but too probable 
this ſerious converſation was extremely diſagreeable; 
; accordingly it gave place to others more common; 
| and 
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1610. and at three o'clock the queen returned to the 
Wy Lauvre. 
I went thither the next day, to my reſpects 
to the king, to the princes his brothers, and the 
rinceſſes his ſiſters. This part of the court was 
ill untainted; the governeſſes, the nurſes, the 
other wofnen and officers, which compoſed the 
houſhold of theſe young princes, formed a kind of 
ſeparate people, to whom the of kin 
Henry was {till dear: the ſource of their tears an 
Jamentations were not yet dried up; I wept with 
them, While we talked af that good prince; they 
conyured me, by. every motive 48. ＋ thought 
could make any impreſſion upon my mind, hy the 
friendſhip Henry had for me, by my attachment to 
him, not to abandon the children of a father to 
whom I had now no other way of acquitting myſelf 
of what I owed him. Their intreaties and their 
tenderneſs could add nothing to thoſe; ſentiments 
gratitude and affection which filled my — ane 
une, could not increaſe my 
[pon my attentixely 
I thought I. diſcovered in 


to er auen ju 
power of ſerving them. Upon 
viewing the three princes, 
the countenance and behaviour of the young 


Ki 
ſtrong indications of thoſe happy Hep tions hich 
time has ſince ripened and diſcloſed. IL imparted. my 
| to my wife when I returned home; hut it 
was with grief that .I judged, heaven would not 
give a long life to the ſecond of theſe princes *. | 
I as viſited by almoſt the whole court, xith all 
thoſe falſe ſhews of friendſhip, thoſe praiſes and * 
ties, which never ſo nearly reſemble the true, as when 
the heart has the leaſt ſhare in them. Conchini, who 
had taken care to have it inſinuated to me by Zamet 
and D' Argouges, that he was the perſon to whom 


This prince died the 16th or 
.»7th of November in the next year, 
at the age of four years and an 
Half: a quantity of water was 
found in his head; the too great 
chickneſs of the tkull topping the 


perſpiration in that part; which 
proved the innocence of Le- Maitre, 
phyſician to the children of France, 


who was accuſed of having poi- 
ſoned this young prince, Merc. 
Frang. ann, 1611. p. 158. 
I was 
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I was moſt obliged for the gracious reception I had 1640. 
met with from the queen, and for her kind inten- 


tions towards me, waited three whole days in ex- 
pectation thut I ſhould acknowledge this favour, by 
making lim a complimentary vifit; which the cour- 
tiers had accuſtomed him to look upon as a tribute 
due to his great influence and authority; or that I 
ſhonld at leaſt fend ſome perſon to diſcharge this 
duty for me. However, as he neither ſaw me, nor 
received any meſſage from me, he condeſcended at 
length to make me a viſit: but that I might not 
aſſume too much upon a flep by which he conceived 
that he -degraded 'himſelf, he was very careful to 
make me ſenſible that he came only upon his on 
buſineſs : and andeed our converſation turned chiefſy 
upon his poſt of firſt gentle man of the bed · chaniber; 
upon his penſions, which the queen had ordered 
ſhould be carried to account in the ſame manner as 
cthoſe of Bellegarde; and upon a gift Which he had 
lately received out of the offibes df the gahelle in 
Languedoc, for which he had à brevet, obtained 
before the late king's death; but this I did not think 
oper to mention to him. I thought my anfwers 
to all this were not calculated to inſpire him with any 
any inelination to quit the ſubject he vas upon, and 
for vhich he ſaid he had come ta me; yet he could 
not help it: but I believe it was not long before 
he repented it; for having flided in, by way of 
advice, that the beft thing I could do, would be to 
comply with the queen in all things, and accom- 
modate myſelf wholly to her will (which was tacitly 
charging me with ruining my on affairs by my 
obſtinacy) I made him this ſhort and ſevere anſwer, 
That I would pay an exact obedience to all the 
commands of the queen regent, 'when they were for 
the ſervice of the king, the advantage of affairs, 
and the relief of the people; and when my honour 
and my conſcience told me I might do it, without 
prejudicing either. Every word he uttered ſeemed 
to mereaſe the averſion 1 had to him: he added 
7 ſome- 
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1610. ſomething more, but with that caution which my 
Wa behaviour to him ſeemed to authoriſe. I anſwered 
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with equal coldneſs and reſerve, and we parted very 
ill ſatisfied with each other; he, I believe, with 
fewer hopes than ever of moulding me to his pur- 
poſe; and 1 full of grief at the advancement of 
thoſe misfortunes which this preſumptuous infatiable 
man, without abilities, without experience, yet in- 
veſted with an abſolute authority, was bringing 
upon France. 

It appeared to me, from the day after this conver- 
ſation, that things were greatly altered: the queen, 
whom I went to wait upon at the Louvre, ſeemed 
to have loſt much of her former graciouſneſs ; yet 
ſhe conſtrained herſelf to preſerve ſome appearance 
of it, that the alteration might not be too remark- 
able, and to hinder me from imputing it to the con- 
verſation I had the day before with Conchini : ſhe 
again mentioned to me the importunate demands of 
the grandees, taxed them with extravagance, and 
ſeemed reſolved to refer them to the council; at 
which ſhe deſired I would always be preſent, to take 
care that nothing paſſed there contrary to the in- 
tereſt of the king and the ſtate. She promiſed me, 
upon her royal word, preſenting her hand at the 
ſame time to me, that ſhe would ſupport-me there 
as ſtrenuouſly as the late king had done. I loſt all 
my ſuſpicions at this declaration; I flattered myſelf 
for. a moment. that this princeſs, having ſeriouſly 
reflected on all that had lately happened, was become 
ſenſible of the danger of purſuing thoſe meaſures 
they wanted to engage her in; but I was ſoon un- 
deceived. 

Prepared as I was for irregular proceedings, I could 
not, without extreme ſurprize, ſee, that ſcarcely 
any buſineſs was tranſacted in the council, but what 
related to gifts to the nobles, to augmentations of 
the penſions to perſons in office, the paying of debts 
which had been aboliſhed, the abatement of farms, 
and diſcharges of the farmers, and revocations 0 
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the contracts made for the rents, regiſtries, and do- 
mains; creation of new offices, exemptions, and 
privileges ; in a word, a thouſand ſchemes to render 
the people miſerable, inſtead of applying the trea- 
ſures amaſſed by the late king to their relief, as in 
juſtice ought to have been done; ſince the circum- 
ſtances of affairs were ſo changed, that the deſign 
for which they were raiſed could not be executed: 
but the rapaciouſneſs of the great lords would have 
ſwallowed ſums far more conſiderable. Here fol- 
low the demands, which the chief amongſt them 
endeavoured to oblige the queen and the council to 
grant them. It muſt not be expected here, that 
this article can extend itſelf into a liſt, as I am afraid 
the other will appear, though I have cut off the de- 
mand of trebling and doubling the penſions, as a 
matter common to almoſt all the articles. 

At the head of this liſt I ſhall put M. the prince, 


who cauſed me to be ſolicited ſometimes openly, 


ſometimes in a covert manner, to ſupport his pre- 
tenſions to the government of Chareau-Trompette, 
to that of Blaye, and to the principality of Orange, 
extended as far as the borders of the Rhone. T he 
count of Soiffons demanded the government of the 
old palace of Rouen, that of the caſtle of Caen, and 
that an edict on linen cloth ſhould be created for his 
profit, which I have mentioned in its place. The 
duke of Lorrain demanded the payment of the 
whole ſum expreſſed in his treaty, although I had 
ſettled this affair a long time ago, when it was 
agreed, that that ſum ſhould be reduced two 
thirds. The duke of Guiſe ſolicited for a mar- 
riage between himſelf and madame de Montpen- 
ſier; for the revocation of the rights of patents 
in Provence, and of offices for collecting the dutics 
at the gates of Marſeilles ; he demanded likewiſe 
that his debts ſhould be paid. The duke of Maine 
demanded other ſums, beſides thoſe expreſſed in his 
treaty. D'Eguillon, a gift of thirty thouſand 
crowns ; the government of Breſſe, and the city of 

Bourg; 
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1610. Bourg; and the embaſſy of Spain, with exceſſive 
 WY\V appointments. Joinville, the government of Au- 
vergne, or the firſt that became vacant, The duke 
of Nevers demanded the property of the gabelles 
of Rethelois, with the governments of Mezieres 
and Saint-Menchout. The duke of Epernon, a 
body of infantry kept conſtantly on foot ; the re- 
verſion of his government for his fon ; fortifications 
to be raiſed at Angouleme and at Xaintes ; Metz, 
and the county of Meſſin, taken from Montigny. 
'The duke of Bouillon demanded a fum of money, 
for the payment of old debts, which he pretended 
were due to him; the aids, tailles, and gabelles, 
of the viſcounty of Turenne, to his uſe; and that 
the homage of this viſcounty ſhould be reduced to 
a ſimple homage; the arrears of his garriſons and 
his penſions during his exile; the right of holding 
general aſſemblies of the reformed religion. The 
chancellor demanded the money ariſing from the 
petty ſeals, his ſalary to be doubled, and letters of 
nobility in Normandy. Villeroi demanded, that a 
garriſon ſhould be maintained at Lyons, the royal 
heutenaricy of the province taken from Saint-Chau- 
mont; a marſhal's ſtaff tor his fon D*Alincourt, the 
repeal - of a bargain which I had made for the re- 
purchaſe of the crown lands in that province, and 
the mortgages of his regiſtries and upon the king's 
lands. | 
It will be eaſily imagined that Conchini's demands 
were not lefs conſiderable than thoſe of any other; 
a marſhal's ſtaff, the governments of Bourg, Dieppe, 
and Pont-de-Parche ; a donation of the money pro- 
duced by the offices of the gabelle of Languedoc, 
paſſed in the form of a comptant; the profit ariſing 
from the reduction made upon public works, granted 
to Moiſſet and to Feydeau : this was his portion. 
Chateauvieux, the chevalier de Sillery, Dolls, Dea- 
gent, Arnaud the intendant, Durct the phyſician, 
all the members of the queen's private council, 
who ſolioited ſo well for others, did not forget their 
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own affairs. It would be almoſt the fame thing ro 1610. 
enumerate all thoſe perſons of any quality who had WW 


4 ſhare in this profuſe diſtribution of penſions, gra- 
tuities, privileges, appointments, &c. as to name 
thoſe who were comprehended in this lift, for every 
one had ſome claim there; the princes, governors 
of provinces, the lieutenant-civil, the Prevor des 
Marchands, and even the ſocieties and fovereign 
courts; all the officers of the crown were to have 
their penſions augmented twenty-four thonfand livres 
each; and the ſalaries of every member of the 
council raifed in proportion, and their number to 
be conſiderably increaſed. In a word, there feemed 
to be a genetal conſpiracy to pillage the royal trea- 
fare, which was now conſidered as a lawful prize. 
The indignation which I felt in myſelf againſt a 
licentiouſneſs that degenerated into an attempt upon 
the royal authority, would not permit me to exa- 
mine, whether the reſolution I had taken, ſingly to 
oppoſe this multitude of rapacious courtiers, was 
abſolutely prudent ; bur this nothing could perfuade 
me from doing, while the place T held in the coun- 
eil authoriſed ſuch a conduct. My honour, my con- 
ſcience, my reputation, which I was called upon to 
ſupport ; the intereft of che king and the people, 
whoſe only defender I conſidered myſelf; would not 
permit me to attend to my own fafety : the laſt 
words, nay, the intreaties of the queen regent, 
ve me a right to oppoſe them; and though Fw 
very ſenſible that ſhe did not defire I ſhould under- 
ſtand them literally, yet, all things conſidered, I 
was going to render her a ſervice fo eſſential, that 
ſhe could not, or ought not to difavow'it : and yet 
I had another motive, which I will not ſcruple to 
declare, ſince I would have moſt ſecret fenti- 
ments known to the reader. That deſire of glory, 
that ſelf-love, which, when under the direction of 
reaſon and juſtice, has always appeated to me to have 
ſomething great and noble in it; ſelf-tove, I fay, 
dictated to me, that fince, ſooner or later, I muſt 
| neceſſarily 
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1610. neceſſarily be removed from the miniſtry, I ſhould 
WY V riſk but little by haſtening the moment of my diſ- 


miſſion ; and that I ſhould gain a great deal by ri 
giving a convincing proof, that this diſgrace would c 


not have happened to me, had I not oppoſed the 
unjuſtifiable meaſures I ſaw purſued by the council, 0 
and diſdained the ſervile compliance of the reſt of 
the courtiers: there remains to unhappy virtue this 
laſt recompence for the diſappoĩintment of its good 


deſigns, that it ſhines with redoubled ſplendor amidſt * 
oppoſition and perſecution. - 

The queen ſoon left me only this conſolation in * 
the painful labours I began to ſuſtain; all her con- 0 
duct ſerved to ſhew me, that ſhe had only recalled * 


me to Paris, and oppoſed me to the whole court at 
this tumultuous time, to reduce me to the fatal 
alternative of incurring the public contempt if I 
betrayed my duty, or particular enemies (which was 
ſtil] more to be dreaded) if I diſcharged it. A de- 
mand, which I had rendered of no effect in full 
council, at the riſk of making myſelf a thouſand 
cruel and implacable enemies, was afterwards pri- 
vately granted as a gratuity by this princeſs and her 
confidant. | 
It is not my deſign to give a detail of all the 
ſchemes that, during this ſhort time, were ſet on 
foot in the council, nor of what was ſaid or done 
to render them ineffectual ; it would be, in reality, 
to deſcribe ſo many ſuits, where, as in law, they 
did not fail to make uſe of all the methods com- 
monly practiſed to corrupt a judge too rigidly juſt, 
and againſt which I was ſo much the more incited 
to exclaim, as they attempted likewiſe to carry 
their point, either by ſecret plots or by open cabals. 
I ſhall give the reader one example, which will ſerve 
to ſhew, that the evil was great enough to demand re- 
medies no leſs violent than thoſe I made uſe of. The 
article relating to Villeroi, or rather to D*Alincourrt, 
is not the leaſt curious or important of thoſe which 


the reader has already had fome account of. 
| When 
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which he was governor, and maintained at the king's 
expence, he had two ends to anſwer by it ; one was, 
to increaſe his income, by the profits ariſing from 
this garriſon ; for indeed he had occaſion for great 
riches, to enable him to live as he propoſed to do, 
[not merely as a marſhal of France (a dignity which 
he expected to be raiſed to in a very little time) bur 
with the ſtate and retinue of a prince : vain pagean- 
try, and doubly ridiculous in one who had only 
large poſſeſſions to ſupply the diſadvantages of a 
mean birth. The other was, to compel the Lyon- 
nois, by the terror with which ſo many forces would 
inſpire them, to ſacrifice to him their moſt ancient 
rights and privileges, which for a long time he 
had a deſign to fall upon. As for the treaty made 
for the redemption of the royal domain, which in 
chat province amounted to twelve hundred thouſand 
livres, he was inclined to demand the ſuppreſſion of 
it, becauſe thoſe that were concerned in that affair 
ſecured to him a preſent of an hundred thouſand 
ivres, if he could by any means hinder that re- 
lemption from taking 

His deſigns, however, were croſſed by two vigi- 
Wlant enemies, theſe were, the whole city of Lyons, 
and Saint-Chaumont, the king's lieutenant in that 
province; but to theſe he oppoſed the chancellor 
illery, and Villeroi his father, both very powerful 
in the council, and in high favour with the queen; 
heſe he ſer on to ſolicit for him, and with the more 
agerneſs, becauſe he found by my diſcourſe, when 
he came to intreat me to be favourable to his pre- 
enſions, that he could not depend upon me in the 
ouncil, before whom theſe demands were to be 
ad ; he ſaw plainly, that he would have occaſion 
lor all his batteries; but he did not doubt of his 
ucceſs, when he was informed that his father and 
dillery had brought over Conchini to his party, who 
Vol. V. G after- 


When D*Alincourt demanded, that a ſtrong gar- 1610. 
riſon ſhould be placed in the city of Lyons, of 
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1610. afterwards prevailed upon the queen to eſpouſe it 
WY likewile. 


We were all aſſembled in the great cloſer, 4 
a council was to be held upon this affair, when the 
queen came up and ſpoke to me in favour of D' Alin- 
court: I told her majeſty, with great frankneſs, 
that ſhe muſt not expect I would give my vote for a 
compliance with two. ſuch unjuſt propoſals ; that 
it was not reaſonable the king ſhould loſe twelve 
hundred thouſand livres, to put one hundred thou- 
ſand in the pocket of M. D*Alincourt ; that this 
was to open the way for every one elſe to get the 
like treaties for redemption of the domain, and 
other parts of the royal revenue, which amounted 
to near fifty millions, revoked over all the kingdom: 
that 1 would as ftrenuouſly oppoſe his other de- 
mand, although I knew it would be alledged; that 
the council had no right to take cogniſance of it, 
and that it was only laid before it to get the firſt au- 
thoriſed ; that by theſe meaſures we were going to 
expoſe one of the chief cities of the kingdom, hi- 
therto well affected and loyal, to the danger of 
violating their allegiance, merely to gratify an un- 
reaſonable requeſt, ſince by the laſt treaty, which 
I myſelf had concluded with cardinal - Aldobrandin 
for the duke of Savoy, his majeſty: being to-keep 
poſſeſſion of Breſſe, and of both the borders of the 
Rhone; Lyons was no longer a frontier city, and 
having no more neighbours to fear, had no farther 


- occaſion for a garriſon in it. 


The queen ſeemed to be ſatisfied with theſe rea 
ſons, and turned towards Villeroi, as if to es 
him approve of them likewiſe z but he was not ſo 
eaſily repulſed, he gave her reaſons in anſwer -t0 
mine, ſome good and ſome bad; and when he came 
to the article of the garriſon, be told her, that it 
was indeed true, the Spaniards and Savoyards were 
not ſuch near neighbours of this city as formerly, 
therefore.it was not againſt their attempts that it was 

neceſſar 
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neceſſary to ſecure the city of Lyons, ſince they 1610, 

were moreover upon the point of becoming ou 
friends and allies, but that the true enemies to be 
feared were the huguenots, who being now in a 
better condition, had probably a greater inclination 
than ever to make an attempt upon that city ; he 
named Leſdiguieres in particular, as one from whom 

moſt danger was to be apprehended. 
Berengueville overheard what Villeroi ſaid to the 
queen, and repeated every word to me: this con- 
firmed to me the truth of what I had heard con- 
cerning the ſecret council held at the houſe of Ubal- 
dini, the Pope's nuncio. I ſaw with indignation, 
that the ſole view of theſe gentlemen was to ſet the 
catholics and proteſtants in France at variance, as 
well as in all Europe. I was no leſs ſhocked at 
Villeroi's accuſation of a man allied to my family, 
and riſing up haſtily, I went towards the queen, who 
was ſtill liſtening to him, and told her, that I had 
forgot to forewarn her of a thing which I was as 
well aſſured of as if I had been a witneſs of it, and 
this was, that Villeroi, in his deſign of rendering 
her favourable to his ſon's pretenſions, cared but 
little by what means this was brought about; and 
did not ſcruple to make the falſe and moſt malig- 
nant repreſentations againſt the proteſtants, without 
even excepting one, whom a thouſand great and 
ſervices ought to place out of the reach of 
uſpicion ; that his malice went ſo far as to treat 
them as enemies, whom France had more reaſon to 
fear than Spain itſelf ; that if her majeſty, judging 
Villeroi's arguments and mine to be of equal weight, 
ſhould reſolve to behold the proteſtants and the Spa- 
niards in the ſame light, nothing remained for her 
to do (and I looked ſtedfaſtly upon him) but to ex- 
clude us both from the council, This was a ſevere 
ſtroke upon ,Villeroi ; but this man, who had nei- 
ther abilities to ſpeak in public, nor knew how to 
give his vote in the council, had not a ſingle word 
to ſay in anſwer to me 8 indeed his ſurpriſe, 2 
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1610. the ſecret reproaches of his own conſcience, might 
Well render him dumb upon this occaſion : all he 


did was to go to that part of the room where the 
chancellor and the duke of Epernon were conferring 
together; and the queen alſo, quitting her place 
without anſwering me, went to join the count of 
Soiſſons and marechal Briſſac, who were talking in 
Private. I foreboded no good from theſe ſeveral 
connexions. 
Nothing was done this day in D'Alincourt's affair, 
and I ſometimes flattered myſelf that the meaſures l 
had taken would hinder it from being reſumed); 
but it was only put off till his father and himſelf, 
the chancellor and his brother, by new cabals with 
Conchini and the counſellors, ſecured all the votes 
in their favour, even that of Bethune my brother, 
who came to me with an intention to make one 
effort more to ſoften me : he repreſented to me, 
that my oppoſition was in vain, and would have no 
other conſequence but to bring every body upon my 
back; that I ſhould have the mortification tv ſee 
that my example would not be followed even by 
my neareſt relations. I replied, that I never ex- 
pected any thing elſe from him, but that I was 
abſolutely determined to continue to the end faith- 
ful in the performance of my duty : and I kept my 
word, for in the firſt council that was held on this 
occaſion, ſeeing that the counſellor to whoſe charge 
it fell that day was ready to make his report, I 
aſked him haſtily, what was the buſineſs ? he re- 
plied, that it related to ſome propoſals which were 
to be made concerning the domain in Lyonnois. I 
interrupted him, ſaying, that I was well affured 
D*Alincourt, who was moſt intereſted in that affair, 
had formed ſo ſtrong a party for him in the council, 
by the mediation of his friends and relations, that 
it was already reſolved on, even before it was laid 
before it ; but that I proteſted againſt it, as being 
abſolutely contrary to his majeſty's intereſt ; and 
that I deſired a certificate of my proteſtation ** 
| c 
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the clerk, to ſend it to the parliament to be re- 1610. 
giſtered there, in order that this writing might one 


day ſerve to ſhow the king 


the bad conduct pur- 


ſued by his council after the death of the king his 


predeceſlor ®, 


This account perfectly agrees 
with what is ſaid in L'Hiſtoire de 
la Mere et du Fils: The duke of 
« Sully, ſays that hiſtorian, con- 
« tinued to exerciſe his office for a 
« fortnight or three weeks after 
« the coronation was performed, 
« at which time the diſputes on 
* account of the Swiſs at Lyons, 
« which I have ſpoke of before, 
« were renewed, becauſe Villeroi 
« wanted to have their pay charged 
« on the general receipts of that 
« city. The duke of Sully was ſo 
« much out of temper on this 
« ſcore, that, not content with 
« maintaining, it was unreaſon- 
« able to load the king with ſo 
« great an expence, when the in- 
* habirants of Lyons were ſuffi. 
« cient to keep guard themſelves, 
« as they had always been uſed to 
© do: he alfo treated the chan- 
« cellor, who ſided with Villeroi, 
« roughly, telling him, they were 
« all agreed amongſt themſelves to 
« ruin the king's affairs. As this 
« was an affront to all theſe mini- 
« fters in common, they joined 
« their endeavours to ruin the 
« duke, the harſhneſs of whoſe 
« temper was not to be ſoftened.” 
This writer afterwards relates the 
ſeveral ſteps that were taken to 
unite the miniſters with the count 
of Soifſons, the marquis of Ancre, 
the marquis of Cœuvries, and o- 
thers, againſt the duke of Sully. 
As this author is one of the duke 
of Sully's enemies, I quote him 
on purpoſe to confirm the truth of 
what the duke ſays, that he might 
have kept his poſts, if he would 
have joined in the meaſures of the 
new council ; and that his perſeve- 
rance in the ſupport of juſtice, the 
public intereſt, and the late king's 
plan of government, was the cauſe 


of his diſgrace, All men of ſenſe 
have not, however, given the ſame 
judgment on his inflexibility with 
the author I am ſpeaking of, though 
all the enemies of that miniſter 
have agreed with him in it. In 
the appendix to the Merc. Franc, 
for the year 1610, p. 9. we find 
an entire diſcourſe on this ſubject, 
which juſtifies him jn a manner ex- 
tremely to his honour, The Me- 
moirs de Villeroi, vol. III. p. 259. 
alſo ſpeaks of him in the following 
manner : The change which the 
*« (aid fieur de Sully made in the 
condition of France, by retrieving 
„ her from a ſtate of indigence, 
« and rendering her rich and opu- 
« lent, by his ceconomy and in- 
„ duftry, ſufficiently proves his a- 
« bilities : his free remonſtrances 
« to the king, and his oppoſition 
« to all great men, diſcover his pro- 
« bity ; and his having been able 
* to ſtand his ground amongſt ſo 
« many enemies, without finking 
under his own apprehenſions, or 
« their threats, ſhews how great 
% were his prudence and courage: 
*« even thoſe who envy him are 
** compelled to own, that he alone 
« is more uſeful to the public, and 
*© has more knowledge of buſineſs, 
« than all the reſt together; and 
© provided he would abate a little 
4 of his auſterity, he would be a 
« ſervant worthy of your majeſty. 
« Tho" they endeavour to keep 
«© him from having any concern 
« in the management of affairs, 
« yet that cannot ſtop him from 
« freely ſpeaking his ſentiments of 
« the little reſpe& paid to the me- 
% mory of the late king, and of the 
« ſmall deference ſhewn to our 
« young prince, &c, See alſo the 
manuſcript diſcourſe cited by us in 
the preface to this work. 
Thele 
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Thefe laſt words, which, it muſt be granted, were 
very ſevere, had no other effect, than to ſuſpend, for 
a ſhort time, the deliberation they were preparing 
for. No one replied ; a general conſternation ſeiz- 
ed all that were preſent : the chancellor alone, with- 
out ſhewing any emotion, ſaid to the counſellor, 
Lay other papers before us, and let us proceed 
©« to affairs of a different kind; we ſhall find a 
c time for this when theſe heats and animoſities are 
c over, as it generally happens in things that are 
«© moſt conteſted.” The counſellor obeyed; the 
other matters were diſcuſſed ; D*Alincourt's de- 
mand, when it was next laid before the council, was 
granted without oppoſition : but this was not till 
myſelf was baniſhed from the board ; which hap- 
pened in ſo ſhort a time afterwards, that it may be 
faid it was by this vigorous effort I finiſhed my 
Career. 

I had now no other part to take but to retire 
from court. I had given ſufficient proofs to all 
France, that it was not for want of the moſt ſtre- 
nuous efforts on my fide that the affairs of the ſtate 
were plunged into diforder : it was become impoſ- 
ſible for me to apply any remedy to the encreaſing 
evil: This no one doubted of: I ſtruggled to no 

urpoſe ; and all that I had for the price of my la- 
Lo and my intentions, was the hatred of thoſe 
perſons whoſe intereſt it would have been to ſecond 
them: Conchini employed his favour, the princes 
of the blood their authority, the other perſons in 
office their credit, only to render me odious. I ſaw 
nothing preparing for me for the future, but new 
mortifications and other troubles. All my actions, 
my words, nay, my ſilence itſelf, witneſſed againſt 
perſons who were inwardly ſtruck with the injuſtice 
of theſe reproaches. My poſt of ſuperintendant 
of the finances was eagerly coveted by two princes 
of the blood, each of whom was made to hope that 
he ſhould gain it when I was driven from court. 
By ſtaying there too long, I expoſed myſelf to the 


danger 
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danger of being violently diſpoſſeſſed of all my other 1610. 
Thoſe of my friends, who were moſ 


employ ments. 
ſincere, and beſt knew the plots that were forming 
againſt me, were continually giving me counſels 
which I was convinced deſerved to have more weight 
with me, than the ſolicitations of ſome of my re- 
lations, who were either carried away by a miſtaken 
tendernefs for me, or a regard to their own intereſt. 
I therefore reſolved to defer no longer the reſigna- 
tion of my two employments of ſuperintendant of 
the finances, and governor of the Baſtile, which were 
the moſt panted after, as by them they could diſpoſe 
of the revenues and treaſures of the king, hoping to 
purchaſe by this - ſacrifice, which might have till 
ſome appearance of being voluntary, the confirma- 
tion of all my other dignities *, which it was not 
in the power of my enemies to deprive me of, eſ- 
pecially if I took the precaution of removing for 
ever out of their fight an obje& which could never 
fail of re-animating their hatred, by the effect of a 
jealouſy unavoidable,” while I continued amongſt 
them; and, that I might do all at once, I fixed my- 
ſelf in a reſolution to quit the court, and Paris it- 
ſelf, at the ſame time that I reſigned all further ſhare 
in the adminiſtration of affairs. 

I prepared to execute this deſign on the begin- 
ning of the year 1611 F. The queen appeared deſi- 


* The duke of Sully at that time 
bore the following titles : Maximi- 
lian de Bethune, knight, duke of 
Sully, peer of France, fovereign 
prince of Henrichemont and Boiſ- 
belle, marquis of Roſni, count of 
Dourand, lord of Orval, Mon- 
trond, and St. Amand, baron of 
Eſpineuil, Bruyeres - le- Chaſtel, 
Villebon, La-Chapelle, Noivion, 
Baguay, and Bontin, chancellor to 
the king in all the councils, cap- 
tain-lieutenant of two hundred gens 
d'armes under the queen's com- 
mand, grand-maſter and captain- 
general of the artillery, ſurveyor- 
general of France, ſuperintendant 


of the king's finances, fortifica- 
tions, and buildings, governor, and 
the king's lieutenant-general of 
the provinces of Poitou, Chatelle- 
raud, and Laudun, governor of 
Mante and Gergeau, and captain 
of the caſtle of the Baſtile. 

+ Here follow ſeveral accounts 
of this event, very different one 
from the other: © The year 1611 
«© was begun with the retirement 
* of M, deSully, who, at the inſti- 
«« gation, and by the intrigues of 
the two princes of the blood, 
« was drove from the manage- 
„ment of affairs. The ſuperin- 
dance of the finances and the 
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rous of oppoſing it; but this was only for form's 
ſake. Here follows the letter ſhe wrote to me up- 


on this occaſion. 
6 Coufm, 


© T hear, with concern, that you have taken a re- 


4 ſolution to diſcharge yourſelf of the care of the 
« king my ſon's affairs, particularly of thoſe relat- 


% cuſtody of the king's treaſures, 
<« were taken from him. The queen 
«« alſo took the Baſtile out of his 
% hands, and gave the cuſtody 
« thereof to M. de Chateaunevf [ it 
« ſhould be Chareauvieux.] The 
«+ finances were put under the di- 
« rection of Meſſrs. de Chãteauneuf, 
the preſident De- Thou, and Jean- 
„ nin: but the laſt was alſo made 
comptroller- general of the finan- 
ces, which threw the ſole manage 
„ment of them into his hands, to 
«© the excluſion of the other two, 
«« who aſſiſted only in the direc- 
tion. Baſſompierre's Memoirs, 
Vol. I. p. 308. 

* The 24th of this month (Ja- 
% nuary) M. de Sully quitted the 
«« Arſenal. There is a report that 
a brevet is iſſued to appoint him 
marſhal of France, with a grant 
of ſome thouſands of crowns as 
a recompence to him. He has 
% voluntarily refigned the direc- 


tion of the finances, ranguam & 


% ſpeculs prawidens tempeſtatem futu- 
« ram.” Journal de L'Etoile, 
Page 2 56. 

The prince of Conde and the 
«© count of Soiſſons ſpoke the firſt 
ol it to the queen, the miniſters 
*© ſeconded them, and the marquis 
of Ancre gave him the finiſhing 
* ſtroke. Thus he found himſelf 
“ under the neceſſity of retiring in 
„ the beginning of February, &c.“ 
Hiſt, de la Mere & du Fils, Vol, I. 
P+ 235» | 

«« Some have written that the 
« duke of Sully, ſhortly after the 
% reconciliation of the count of 


« Soiſſons and the duke of Guiſe, 
5 


ce voluntarily refigned into the 
% queen's hands, as well the Baſ- 
« tile, as the ſuperintendancy of 


the finances. Others ſay, that 


„% making an offer to the queen ta 
% give up all his poſts, he was 
« taken at his word: others have 
% ſpoken differently of it. He 
« himſelf ſays the contrary in the 


ic letter he wrote to the queen, 


«5 which was printed ſhortly af- 
« ter.“ Merc. Frans, anno 1611, 

This letter is afterwards recited, 
but is not mentioned in Sully's Me- 
moirs, The Memoirs of the re- 
gency of Mary de Medicis, Vol. I. 
p- 57, diſſents alſo from the fore- 
going accounts, aſſerting that the 
duke of Sully earneſtly ſolicited the 
queen to diſmiſs him, which ſhe 
with great reluQance conſented to, 

There may poſſibly be ſome 
truth in both theſe opinions : That 
is, that the duke of Sylly would, 
out of queſtion, have freely con- 
ſented to keep his poſts, provided 
he could have enjoyed them with 
the ſame authority, tho* not with 
the ſame ſatisfaction, as under the 
late king: but the efforts he made 
for that purpoſe alienated the queen, 
the great men, and the miniſters 
from him, and at laſt encreaſed his 
diſguſt, as he found all his endea- 
vours would be in vain, There is 
nothing in Matthieu's account diſ- 
cordant with this notion: on the 
contrary, he agrees to what is ſaid 
in theſe Memoirs. The duke of 
Sully, ſays he, after the death of 
* Henry the Great, immediately 
4 ſaw he ſhould not poſſeſs the 


fame authority under the new 


< 10g 


ing to the finances, contrary to the hope I had con- 1610. 

4 ceived, that you would continue to perform the! 
duties of that employment as you did in the time 

« of the late king my lord. I entreat you to think well 

4 of this deſign before you put it into execution, and 

« let me know your laſt determination, that I may 

* regulate mine upon it. So beſeeching God, &c.“ 


Paris, Jan. 24, 1611, 


My anſwer to this letter being ſuch as the queen 
probably » ſhe ſent Boullion to me two 
days afterwards with the brevets of diſcharge from 
my two employments, of ſuperintendant of the fi- 
nances and governor of the Baſtile, in the moſt 


« reign as he did under the laſt ; 
% and that the enmity of the count 
« of Soifſons would bring on his 
* ruin. As the direction of the 
finances had already been taken 
« from him, the queen was adviſed 
« todeprive him alſo of the Baſ- 
% tile, This was eſteemed ſo bold 
ea ſtep, that it was ſaid Henry the 
© Great would not have dared to 
have taken it for fear of ſtirring 
up thoſe of the duke's religion to 
« reſent it; She, nevertheleſs, ſaw 
« him readily obey her command 
eto reſign the Baſtile to Chàteau- 
« vieux, one of her knights of ho- 
„ nour, Had he made any oppo- 
« fition, ſome of the great men 
« at court, who were afraid his 
«« ſteddineſs might be drawn into 
«« precedent, would have rendered 
this diſmiſſion more difficult. As 
«« ſoon as he was ſtript of this of- 
« fice, he ſaw the prejudice reſult. 
ing from his having ſo eaſily 
« ſubmitted ; and deſired the 
** queen's permiſſion to go to 
*« Roſny, ſaying he would not ſtay 
„% there above three days. When 
*© he was there thoſe of his religion 
cautioned him not to go back 
to court, where he had been fo 
ill treated. His wife and brother 
on the contrary urged him to re- 


LA 


4 


« turn, and he did fo accordingly g 
but thoſe who had been of the 
<< oppoſite opinion withdrew them- 
« ſelves from him, efteeming it a 
« meanneſs in him not to ſhew a 
« greater reſentment for ſuch ill 
« uſage. The queen received him 
« favourably; but the count of 
« Soiſſons cauſed him to be kept 
«« from having any concern in bu- 
« fineſs, which had been ſo much 
« under his immediate manage- 
% ment in the late king's reign, 
«« Seeing himſelf thus fallen both 
« from his credit and employ- 
„ ments, he went to Sully; and 
« not thinking himſelf in ſafety 
enough there, he retired into the 
« province of Bourbon. This 
writer adds, that one of the prin. 
cipal motives which induced the 
proteſtants to endeavour to in- 
creaſe his diſcontent, was their de- 
fire of having his great fortune en- 
gaged for the advantage of the 
common cauſe : but that he ſub- 
mitted to the prudent advice 
given him by La-Vallee, the 
lieutenant '- general of the artil- 
lery, who has been mentioned 
before, to keep himſelf quite re- 
tired, without having any con- 
cern in the quarrels which ſoon 
aſter happened, Ib. p. 22+ 


authentic 
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1610. authentic form, and, at the ſame time, moſt advan- 
AwY> tageous for me. Her majeſty in theſe brevets de- 
clared, that it was at my repeated ſolicitation ſhe 
had granted me leave to reſign theſe places; and 
+ that I ſhould not hereafter, upon any pretence 
whatever, be queſtioned concerning my conduct 
while I held them. 

To theſe brevets was added another, dated Janu- 
ary 27, by which her majeſty, in conſideration of 
the ſervices the late king had received from me 
during a long courſe of years, and of which ſhe 
made a moſt honourable mention, granted me a do- 
nation of three hundred thouſand livres, to be paid 
out of the royal treaſury, free from the duty of the 
fifth and tenth penny, and the duty given to the 
order of the Holy Ghoſt, from which his majeſty 
was defirous I ſhould be exempted. The letters 
I received the following days from their majeſties, 
either contained orders to give up the caſtle of the 
Baſtile to the ſieur de Chateauviex, whom they had 
made king's lieutenant of it ; or acquittals for ſome 
jewels of the crown which I had delivered back into 
their hands, part of which conſiſted of a jewel called 
the Licorne, and ſome other rings and jewels, for 
which a promiſſory note of mine for ten thouſand 
livres was lodged with Puget, who now returned it 
to me, and part of three large rubies, for which I 
had given my receipt to madame Le-Grand, when 
L took them out of her hands, where they were 
mortgaged. 

I employed the remainder of the time I ſtaid in 
Paris in regulating my domeſtic affairs, in a detail 
af which the reader would find nothing to merit 
his attention, except probably the counſels I gave 
to my ſecretaries. I had generally ſix principal ones, 
as well for the buſineſs of my four chief offices of 
the crown, as for any extraordinary affairs I might 
have to tranſact with the court, and I found it ne- 
ecffary to have a great many other clerks or tran- 

. fcribers under them: but thoſe I ſhall mention here 
| were 
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were my chief ſecretaries, whoſe abilities and exact 16 10. 
diſcharge of their ſeveral duties well deſerved that I WWW 


ſhould give them a ſhare in affairs of importance, 
and my confidence in nice and delicate conjunctures; 
among theſe, the four brothers of the name of Ar- 
naud were favoured in a particular manner by me. 
The eldeſt died while he was yet young, man 
years before the king was aſſaſſinated. I had 
oreat a regard for the ſecond, that from being my 
ſecretary only, I procured him to be made counſel- 
lor of ſtate, and intendant of the finances: the third 
went into the army, and was made a colonel of a 
regiment of horſe: and to the laſt J gave the poſt 
ſy bee of France, and that of overſeer of the 
highways. All my other ſecretaries were provided 
for in proportion. I believe I ſhall not be accuſed 
of having broken one of the laws of nature, which 
directs that the adherents to us, or perhaps we ſay 
more properly, to our places, ſhould not be diſap- 
pointed of thoſe rewards, which it is in our power 
to beſtow upon them according to their merit. Du- 
ret was preferred to be a treaſurer of France, preſi- 
dent of the chamber of accounts, and comptroller- 
general of the finances ; Renouard was made au- 
ditor of accounts; La-Clavelle overſeer of the 
bridges and cauſeways; Du-Maurier, who had quit- 
ed 4 duke of Bouillon's ſervice for mine, was 
employed in public affairs, to which his genius and 
inclination led him, and has been ſince ambaſſador 
to Holland; Murat was made treaſurer of the ex- 
traordinary of war; La-Font, whom I have often 
mentioned in theſe Memoirs, acquired the favour 
and confidence of the late king, who, among o- 
ther benefits that he beſtowed upon him, made him 
overſeer of his furniture; Gillot was made ſecretary 
of the ordnance. All theſe men were truly ſenſible 
how much they were going to loſe by my retreat, 
and they omitted no fort of entreaties or methods to 
prevail upon me to alter my reſolution. I will do 


moſt of them the juſtice to declare, that I RR 
Y 
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TY acting thus, they thought they were ſerving m 
— 3 as much as their own : n 
two Arnauds, the eldeſt eſpecially, and two or three 
more, they were but little affected with my purpoſe. 
They would even have been grieved if I had altered 
my opinion; yet it was they who oppoſed it moſt, 
Arnaud the elder added, on this occaſion, hypocriſy 
to avarice and ingratitude : meanly as he thought of 
Jeannin's abilities for the office of ſuperintendant of 
the finances, for which he looked upon. himſelf as 
much better qualified, he was one of thoſe who ſo- 
cited Conchini moſt earneſtly to procure it for that 
Miniſter, who he flattered himſelf would leave the 
chief management of it to him. | 
I penetrated into the inmoſt receſſes of their 
hearts : I diſcovered views and deſigns which they 
probably imagined were ſufficiently concealed ; but 
E ſupprefled a reſentment unworthy of me; and, 
taking them aſide one after the other, I gave them 
ſuch advice as, from the preſent conjuncture of the 
times, and the knowledge I had of their diſpoſitions, 
was moſt likely to advance their fortunes : I told 
the elder Arnaud, that he had it in his power to 
make his court very ſucceſsfully to the queen, by the 
great number of excellent memoirs upon the moſt 
important affairs of the finances, which were lod 
in his hands; and, that this ſacrifice might loſe no 
of its merit, I adviſed him to offer it by ma- 
dame de Conchini, ſcriouſly recommending it to 
him, at the ſame time, to devote himſelf faithfully 
to her ſervice : I adviſed his brother to uſe his ut- 
moſt endeavours to obtain the favour of the chan- 
cellor, of Villeroi, Jeannin, and, above all, Con- 
chini's, who was the only oracle which it was ne- 
ceſſary for him to conſult in the exerciſe of his em- 
ployment; and I deſired the colonel himſelf to make 
his court to thoſe very perſons. 
Duret, beſides all thoſe, might apply himſelf to 
the commander * and to Dolle; and this I recom- 


Noel de Sillery, brother to the chancellor, 


mended 
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mended to him to do. Du Maurier needed only to 1610. 
be made known to Villeroi, by carefully cultivat www 


ing his friendſhip, which I aſſured him would be 
ſufficient ; and with the knowledge he had of fo- 
reign affairs, joined to the talents he poſſeſſed of 

g well, and of writing ſtill better, he might 


eaſily obtain of the queen and the favourite, ſome . 


honourable employment. To Murat, who was ac- 
countable for his conduct to the ſecretary of ſtate, I 
recommended my intereſts at court; but to diſ- 
charge this truſt cautiouſly, and not without firſt 
aſking Villeroi's As for La-Clavelle, his 
ſubtle wit and proneneſs to flattery ſecured him all 
_ poſſible ſucceſs with the miniſters, and even with 
D*Eſcures, who had more power than any body elſe to 
block up his way in the diſcharge of his office. La- 
Font's employment ſubjecting him wholly to the 
queen's will, or rather to Conchini's, he 120 but 
one path to follow, which I pointed out to him. 
The advice I gave to Renouard, was not to ſeek 
any other recommendation from his own court, ex- 
cept the ru ar which the force of his under- 
3 * give him amongſt his aſſociates; and 
I —＋ to this employment add chat of tak- 
ing care of my domeſtic affairs at Paris. Gillot I placed 
with my ſon, te ſuperintend the afvirs of the cod- 
nance ;z and, that every thing might be kept in the 
fame order in which L had left it, I gave to my in- 
ferior ſecretaries and clerks ſuch advice as I thought 
moſt ſuitable to their humbler ſtation, and obliged 
thoſe who: ſhewed moſt reluctance to comply with 
my meaſures, to: confeſs at length, that, in what I 
had recommended to them, 1. had a particular view 
to that neceſſity which ſooner or later would force 
them to follow the rules I had preſcribed. This I 
accompanied with a compliment to each, and an 
obliging command to follow my directions, which 
had ſuch an appearance of ſincerity, that they yield- 
ed to my arguments; and they have not repeated. 
W mag no intention, however, to keep no more ſe- 
cretaries 
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1610. Ccretanes in my ſervice; but, being now. out of place 
wow myſelf, I had no occaſion for men that were in, for 


this employment. I therefore took two new ſecre- 
taries into my family, whoſe chief buſineſs, in a ca- 
binet no longer occupied with the affairs of ſtate, 
was collecting and preparing theſe Memoirs for the 
Co 

This done, and burying in eternal oblivion thoſe 
hopes, deſires, reſentments, and regrets, which any 
other in my fituation might have formed, I bid a 
laſting adieu to the court, and with the ſame indif- 
ference as if it had not for ſo long a courſe of years 
been to me the theatre of glory, wealth, and happi- 
neſs *. I loſt at one ſtroke a king who was my be- 
nefactor and my ſupport, and with him my fortune, 
my friends, and my favour. This loſs generally 
brings along with it ſo many other mortifications, 
that, to thoſe who have ſuffered it, it appears but 
the leaſt part of their unhappineſs. If this addi- 
tional ill fortune is always the effect of particular 
enmities, certainly no. one was more expoſed to 
them than myſelf; yet hiſtory can furniſh but 
few examples of miniſters and favourites in dif | 
who were as much honoured and reſpected. in their 

fall as I was; for it ſometimes happens that pub- 
lic eſteem ſucceeds to particular favour. in ſupporting 
thoſe who are unfortunate only, and when it does not 
form a counterweight ſtrong enough to incline the 
ballance to their fide, it is becauſe theſe ſuppoſed 

oppreſſed perſons have always ſome weak place by 
which they may be attacked, and which they find 
it very difficult to defend. Acknowledged probity 
and innocence will always have the advantage over 
envy, even at the very time, when it ſeems moſt to 
triumph. My enemies therefore (for I have a right 
to apply this maxim to myſelf ) could ſatisfy but a 


, On Saturday, the gth of © crowns, The ducheſs of Sully 
« February, the duke of Sully left © blamed his haughtineſs and 
Paris, after returning the grant © pride in doing fo,” L. Etoile, 
he had received of 200,000 ib. p. 257. 
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ſmall part of their rage againſt me, becauſe the vie- 1610. 
cory they had gained was one of thoſe ſhameful ad 


vantages which it is thought neceſſary to conceal, 
and which is not enjoyed wholly without remorſe 3 
nor did the ſatisfaction my enemies felt for my diſ- 
grace, hinder ſome true Frenchmen, who eagerly 
embraced every occaſion of ſhewing their reſpect 
for the memory of the late king, from honouring 
a man who expected no more than to ſet out on 
his exile in privacy and peace. I was attended 
m—_ leaving Paris by more than three hundred 
It was not while I was preſent, and in a condition 
to defend myſelf, that I expected to ſee my ene- 
mies uſe their utmoſt efforts againſt me: envy is a 
paſſion whoſe characteriſtic is cowardice, no leſs than 
malice and detraction: I was always perſuaded that 
they would ſeize eagerly the advan my ab- 
a. afforded A In effect, a — were 
ſcarce elapſed after my arrival at Sully, when the 
whole court was filled with reports which tended 
not only to give a bad impreſſion of my conduct 
in public affairs, but alſo to render me enough ſuſ- 
pected to afford them ſome pretence for commenc- 
ing a proſecution againſt me, the ſname and grief 
of which was all they deſired I ſhould ſuffer . On 
this occaſion I took ſuch meaſures as I thought every 
wiſe man ought to take, which was to diſarm envy 
the moſt effectual way, by preventing, with fre- 
quent letters, the minds of their majeſties from be- 
ing prejudiced to my diſadvantage. | 

In the firſt, which I addreſſed to the king and 
queen, I complained that bad deſigns were formed 


* «© He had no ſooner retired,” 
ſays the Hiſtoire de la Mere & du 
Fils, p. 128, © but many pre- 
« pared to purſue the victory over 
« him, in order to come in for 
« a ſhare of his ſpoils. —But the 
« queen at laſt, with great rea- 
** ſon, changed her meaſures, it 


« not being held reaſonable to 
« treat with ill uſage a perſon 
« whoſe ſervices had been ſo ad- 
«© vantageous to France, without 
« any other pretext, than that, by 
© his having been uſeful to the 


public, he had at the ſame time 


i been ſo to himſel. 
againſt 
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1610. againſt me: I offered to juſtify my conduct by every 
yon method they could propoſe, and even, if neceſſary, 
by new ſervices : and, after giving their m_ 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of obedience, fidelity, and 
innocence, I repreſented to them with ſome freedom, 
that, if they had been as well perſuaded of that in- 
nocence as they had given me room to believe, I 
ſhould have received proofs of it e er now, by the 
orders they would have been pleaſed to give for 
the performances of the ſeveral promiſes they had 
made me, with reſpect to my places, and to the gra- 
tuities which the king had granted me: that the firſt 
artifice practiſed by my enemies, had been to defer, 
and afterwards to hinder, if they could, the effect of 
thoſe promiſes, which, being ſo many proofs of their 
majeſties good opinion of me, while they ſubſiſted, 
it was dangerous to attempt any thing againſt me ; 
and it was-for this reaſon 22 ſo folicitous for 
their being accompliſhed. 
Jo this letter I received an anſwer from the 
queen fuch as I could have wiſhed : She obſerved 
in it, that my paſt ſervices, and my preſent inclina- 
tions, were {0 well known to the king and to her, 
that it was not in the power of any perſon what- 
ever to alter their ſentiments with reſpect to me: 
that bitherto ſhe had not perceived it had been at- 
tempted ; but, if it ſnould, it would be to no pur- 
poſe: ſhe aſſured me it was not owing to any ill will 
towards me, but to chance alone, that ſome little 
difficulties had been found in performing the agree- 
ments between his majeſty and me; but that they 
ſhould be obſerved with the utmoſt exactneſs. This 
letter is dated March 7, 1611. 

It was not long before I ſent the queen another 
letter, of which 1 cannot diſpenſe with myſelf from 
giving the reader ſome account, becauſe what I 
there declared concerning the ſtate of my private af- 
fairs, was exactly conformable to the fituation 1 
found myſelf in upon my retiring from public bu- | 
ſineſs. I began with recalling to her — 

e 


e rr 


the open profeſſion I had always made of attach- 16, 
ment to hex perſon, and the proofs I had given ß 


it, as well before as ſince. her marriage; and here I 
mentioned certain particular circumſtances, when I 
drew upon myſelf ſome reproaches from the late 
king for ſupporting her againſt him on occaſions 
when I thought I was labouring equally for both 
their intereſts, This led me to an x Kart on the 
good quis of the queen regent, on which I 
founded the opinion I was to appear in this letter 
to have entertained, that ſhe had no part in the per- 
ſecutions raiſed againſt me at court. 

This article I treated at great length, it being 
that for which the letter was chiefly written. I gave 
the queen to underſtand that I was well informed of 
the diſadvantageous reports which were ſpread againſt 
me in court; of the obſtacles my enemies were in- 
ceſſantly raiſing to hinder me from ſettling pea- 
ceably my private affairs; and, in a word, of the 
perquiſites which their majeſties propoſed to allow 
me in the offices, of which I could not be deprived. 
I aſſumed a right from the goad intentions which 
I ſuppoſed this princeſs had towards me, founded 
upon the repeated aſſurances ſhe had given me of 
her eſteem, to complain to her of thoſe perſons 
who rendered theſe intentions ineſtectual. I inſiſted 
particularly upon the favour and protection I had 
reaſon to expect from their majeſties while I was 
making that diſpoſition of my affairs, to which, for 
the ſake of peace, I had facrificed my intereſt, when 
it would have been ſo much the eaſier ro have diſ- 
puted the ground with my adverſaries, as the mo- 
tives by which they acted being almoſt generally 
known, I had every advantage over them which I 
could deſire. I here laid down conciſely the prin- 
cipal points of my management, and my ſhare of 
that wealth with which, by my labours and œco- 
nomy, I had enriched the kingdom till the year 
1610, when I faw all the meaſures I had taken to 
keep every thing in the ſame ſtats of order and 
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regularity at once overturned and deſtroyed; add. 
ing, that time would ſhow whether the kingdom 
had moſt obligations to my enemies or to me. 

I took this opportunity to obviate ſome of their 
molt ſpecious accuſations : I repreſented to the queen 
the great folly and abſurdity they were guilty of in 
exclaiming againſt me for the vaſt riches they ſaid 
J had acquired during the courſe ot my favour with 


the late king, when in their heagts they deſpiſed me 


for not making greater advantages of ſo fair an 
opportunity, and were fully reſolved not to folloy 
my example. The narrow bounds of a letter would 
not permit me to ſay all I could in my own uſtik- 
cation : I only obſerved to the queen, that it was 
ealy for me to prove that that wealth, which they 
imputed to me as a crime, I acquired either by fru- 
gality and œconomy, or by the bounty of a maſter 
too generous and too grateful to leave a miniſter 
unrewarded who devoted himſelf with an aſſiduity, 
rarely ſeen in a ſuperintendant, to continual labours 
for the public good * : that it was ſufficient for me 
that all the gratuities I had received from my mal- 
ter only, which he laid his commands upon me to 
accept; and this I could prove as clearly as the uſe 
to which I had applied them, which was more, I be- 
lieved, than thoſe who were going to ſucceed me 
would be able to ſay at the cloſe of their admini- 
ſtration. I told the queen that I hoped I ſhould 
not be charged either with vanity or malice, if! 
affirmed that the wrong they were now attempting 
to do me, was a real injury to the ſtate : that I ne- 
ver deſired to be continued in the direction of the 
finances, but for the king's advantage; and that 


* © He retired loaden with riches, © muſt be allowed that, if they were 
© which the time he had been in © advantageous to him, they were 
© the miniſtry had enabled himtoac- greatly ſo to the public.. Hiſt. 
% quite It may be ſaid with great de la Mere & du Fils, p. 128. One 
« truth, that the firſt years of his fingle proof from an enemy, ſuch 
« adminiſtration were very profit- as the author of this Hiſtory, wil 
« able to him; and if any ſhould counterballance a thouſand others. 
« fay the laſt were no leſs ſo, it | 
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having their majeſties for judges of my actions, up- 1610. 
on whoſe equity and goodneſs I relied to hinder my 


enemies from commencing a proſecution againſt me, 
the privacy 1 was going to enjoy would no longer 
appear dangerous to me; but, on the contrary, I 
ſhould find it ſo much the more pleaſing, as it be- 
gan now to be ſuitable to my age, and would be 
interrupted with no reproaches, nor embittered by 
any remorſe. 

Towards the cloſe of this letter, through which I 
had occaſionally interſperſed many offers of ſervice, 
aſſu rances of fidelity, and all thoſe expreſſions of reſ- 
pect and obedience, which I thought I owed to the 
queen, I told her, that before I ſet out for my 
vernment, whither my. affairs called me, I would 
give her notice of it, and receive her orders; and, 
if ſhe thought I could be of any uſe to her in the 
aſſembly of the proteſtants, to which I was ſum- 
moned, I would go thither with the ſame diſpoſition 
and readineſs to ſerve her as the late king my maſ- 
ter. Such was the purport of this long letter, which 
the queen anſwered by another, dated April 24. Ir 
was conceived almoſt in the ſame terms'as her for- 
mer letter : ſhe left me at liberty to go to Poitou, 
or to the aſſembly of the proteſtants, and to act 
there as I ſhould judge proper, knowing better than 
any other (thoſe were her words) how I could be 
moſt uſeful to the king in either of thoſe places. 

But what completely ſecured me againſt all re- 
verles of fortune was, that her majeſty being deſi- 
rous to give a public proof of her eſteem for me, and 
how little it was in the power of my enemies to 
hurt me, granted me an augmentation of my pen- 
lion, for which the brevet was expediated in leſs 
than a month after the date of her laſt letter. This 
augmentation was twenty-four thouſand livres; fo 
that altogether my penſions at that time amounted 
to forty-eight thouſand four hundred livres a year. 
It was expreſſed in the brevet, that this additional 
penſion commenced on the firſt of January 1611, 
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1610. although it was dated the 2oth of May ; and that 
per majeſty thought herſelf under an obligation to 


grant it to me, as well in acknowledgment for my 
paſt ſervices, of which the moſt honourable men- 
tion was made, as to enable me to continue them 
for the future. 

Notwithſtanding this, I do not think myſelf 
diſpenſed with from proving that article of the fore- 
going le:ter, which regards my wealth. A ſuperin- 
tendant of the finances, and any man to whom the 
management of the kingdom's money has been en- 
truſted, is accountable to the public for all his ac- 
tions; nor would I refuſe, if called upon, to lay be- 
fore it my moſt ſecret thoughts, ſince it has been al- 
ways my ſtudy to regulate them in ſuch a manner, 
that they would, if known, not only ſubject me to 
no cenſure, for this is an indiſpenſible obligation 
upon all men, but alſo that they might in ſome reſ- 
pect ſeem worthy to ſerve for a model to thoſe who, 
ſucceeding to my place, would have the ſame en- 
gagements to fulfil. Happy if I could have reaſon 
to hope that this model would be effaced with one 
more perfect. I ſhall continue therefore to give the 
public ſuch an exact ſtate of my domeſtic affairs, 
following the method I began a few pages above, 
that any other perſon may be as well acquainted 
with them as I am myſelf. To ſpare my readers 
the trouble of collecting together at too great a diſ- 
tance the articles of a broken calculation, and that 
they may view the whole with one ſingle glance, I 
ſhall here lay before them all that has been ſaid on 
that ſubject in different parts of theſe Memoirs, be- 
ginning with a faithful account of my whole yearly 
revenue, according to the order of time when I was 

inveſted with thoſe offices, from whence the greateſt 


part of it aroſe *. | 


* The following memoir is an p. 130; and expreſſed in theſe 
unanſwerable refutation of a reflec- words: In fine, if during his ad- 
tion caſt on the duke of Sully by © miniſtration, he had managed the 
the Hiſtoire de la Mere & du Fils, © king's affairs well, he had not 
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I was in the firſt place, while Henry the Great 1610. 
was yet but king of Navarre, preferred to the poſt 


of firlt gentleman of his bed-chamber, together with 
that of counſellor of Navarre : the falaries of both 
amounted to two thouſand livres a year. When he 
became king of France, he made me counſellor of 
ſtate, for which I had a like allowance, which, 
with a penſion of three thouſand ſix hundred li- 
vres, increaſed my income with the yearly ſum 
of five thouſand ſix hundred livres. My com- 
pany off men at arms brought me in four thou- 
land livres a year. The king giving me afterwards 
two brevets, one for counſellor of parliament, with- 


out ſalary, and the other for counſellor of the finan- 


ces, three thouſand ſix hundred livres were on this 
occaſion added to my penſions. His majeſty having 
thought proper to fix the gratuities, penſions, gifts, 
&c. which he deſigned to beſtow upon me as a ſu- 
perintendant of the finances, to a certain ſum, which 
ſhould be comprehended all in one article, this ſum, 
which amounted to twenty thouſand crowns, en- 
creaſed my revenue with ten thouſand eight hun- 
dred livres a year more : add to this the produce of 
all my other dignities and employments ; the office 
of grand-furveyor of the roads of France, and ſur- 
veyor in particular of the iſle of France, brought me 
in ten thouſand livres a year; that of great- maſter 
of the ordnance, comprehending the ſalary, profits, 
and penſions, annexed to it, twenty-four thouſand 
livres. I always placed under one article the ſums 
ariſing from the government of Poitou, the ſuper- 
intendance of the buildings, that of the fortifica- 
tions, ports, &c. which altogether amounted to 
eighteen thouſand livres a year. The government 


“ forgot to take care of his own. 
This appeared more evidently 


from his having come into of- 


© fice with only fix thouſand livres 
* a year, and going out with more 
than a hundred and fifty thou- 
* ſand livres, which" had obliged 
** him to withdraw out of the ex- 
** chequer the rent - roll and inven- 


©« tory of his eſtate and effects, 
% which had been regiſtred there, 
«« when he came into the manage- 
© ment of the finances, that it might 
* not appear againſt him, under 
cc his own hand and ſeal, how 
„% much he had enriched himſelf 
« out of the king's money. 
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r610. of Mante and Gergeau brought me in twelve thou- 
wn fand livres; the queen's company of gendarms, of 


which I was captain-iieutenant, five thouſand livres; 
and the government of the Baſtile two thouſand two 
hundred livres a year. All theſe articles put toge- 
ther make up the ſum of ninety-ſeven thouſand two 
hundred livres a year. 

Each of theſe articles have been already men- 
tioned in different parts of theſe Memoirs. What 
remains to be added to them are as follows : Forty- 
five thouſand livres in church benefices, which his 
holineſs was ſo well ſatisfied that I ſhould enjoy un- 
der the borrowed name of ſome eccleſiaſtics, that 
he generally expediated the bulls gratis, when he 
was told that the abbeys were for me. TI loſt no 

art of this income, when it was decreed - that the 
eccleſiaſtics ſhould withdraw all their benefices out 
of the hands of the proteſtants, becauſe by the 
Pope's bulls, in which this regulation was expreſſed, 
the eccleſiaſtics on whom they were beſtowed, wert 
to give the full value of them to the firſt poſſeſſor. 
My own lands and poſſeſſions compoſe a ſecond ar- 
ticle, which I believe I eftimate juſtly, by _—y 
them amount to ſixty thouſand livres a year. Theſe 
two laſt ſums, added to that of ninety-ſeven thou- 
ſand two hundred livres, make a total of two hun- 


dred and two thouſand two hundred livres a year. 


I fhall prevent the explanation which may be 
demanded of me, with reſpect to the article of 
twenty thouſand crowns in lands; and, in the firſt 


place, I & fire it may be remembered that there was 


a kind of agreement made between the king and 


myſelf in the year 1601, by which that prince, who 


did not think my labours in his ſervice ſufficiently 
rewarded by my ordinary gratuities and penſions, 


and who likewiſe was apprehenſive as well as I that 
- thoſe ſums, which his generoſity led him to give 


me in extraordinary preſents and gratuities, would 
produce bad conſequences hereafter, by that appea- 
rance of profuſion they might have, again ſettled 
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of it. I enjoyed this extraordinary gratuity for 
eight years, which produced me the ſum »of four 
hundred and twenty four thouſand livres, which I 
laid out, according to the king's defire, in making 
acquiſitions in proportion. I made the ſame ule 
of the ſum of five hundred and thirty thouſand li- 
vres ariſing from the following articles: From mo- 
ney Which I have received, but which is ſubject to 
be repaid, two hundred thouſand livres, on the mar- 
riage of my ſon; a hundred thouſand livres which I 
received with my wife; a hundred thouſand paid 
me by La-Borde ; as much by M. Schomberg ; and 
thirty thouſand which his majeſty gave me for my 


ſon D'Orval “. 


Theſe ſums, I ſay, which added to 


the above, make one million and ten thouſand livres, 
J laid out in the following manner: 


* Francis de Bethune, the foun- 
der of the branch of the counts of 
Orval, was knight of the king's or- 
ders, maſter of the horſe to the 
queen, ſurveyor-general of France, 
ſuperintendant of the royal build- 
ings, governor of St. Maixant, 
camp-maſter of the regiment of 
Piccardy, lieutenant-general of the 
king's armies. After the death of 
Czſar de Bethune, his brother of 
the whole blood, who died unmar- 
r.ed, the eitates and lordſhips which 
the duke of Sully their father had 
ſettled upon the children of his 
ſecond marriage (as we ſhall relate 
hereafter) became united in him. 
They were erected into a duchy 
and peerage, under the title of de 
Bethune, which was done in conſi- 
deration of his ſignal ſervices to the 
crown, and particularly in having 
raiſed, at his own expence, a con- 


H 4 


ſiderable hody of forces, both foot 
and horſe, at a time when the king 
ſtood in great need of them, to car- 
ry on the war, in which he was 
then ergaged, with the Spaniards, 
duke Charles of Lorraine, the prince 
of Conde, and others of his rebel- 

lious ſubjects. It is in theſe terms 
the letters patent for this purpoſe 

are expreſſed, which are dated at 

Melun in the month of June 1652, 
The duchy of Sully devolved on 
this branch of the family, in 1630, 
on the death of Maximilian, the 
fifth duke of Sully, in the perſon of 
Lewis Peter Maximilian de Be- 
thune, grandſon of this Francis count 
of Orval, to whom it was adjudged 
by the council of ſtate, he paying 
*he value of it to the abbe Armand 
de Bethune his great uncle, after- 
wards count of Orval. 


I pur- 
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his gifts and gratuities in a new ſum of ſixty thouſand 1610. 

livres a year, which was to take in all that I was ww 
to expect merely from his bounty. This donation 
was expediated by letters patent, that being known 
to the whole kingdom, I might not be one day ſub- 
jected to any diſhonourable imputation on account 
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I purchaſed one half of the eſtate of Roſny with 


tuo hundred and ten thouſand livres; the eſtate of 


Dourdon, which I bought of Sancy, who held it of 
the Swiſs cantons, coſt me, beſide the money he 
owed me, a hundred thouſand livres. I had the 
Jands of Sully from the duke de La-Tremouille for 
a hundred and fifty thouſand livres; and Villebon, 
by an ordinance, for one hundred thouſand. The 
three contracts I made with the duke of Nevers 
amounted to two hundred and ten thouſand livres : 
namely, for Montrond a hundred thouſand ; La- 
Chapelle fiſty- ſix thouſand ; and for Henrichemont 
fifty-four thouſand. I bought the eſtate of Chate- 
let of the duke of Montpenſier for ſixty thouſand 
livres; that of Culand, by an ordinance, for eight 
thouſand ; and Des Is, in Beauce, for ſeventy- five 
thouſand livres. The whole of theſe purchaſes, which 
amount to eleven hundred and ninety thouſand 
Jivres, exceeding, as appears, that of the two ſums 
received above by a hundred and nine thouſand li- 
vres, this ſum will be found charged in the articles 
of receipt, which are placed after; for I am deſir- 
ous of giving the reader full ſatisfaction, by carry- 
ing this detail even farther than he has a right to 
expect, and for this purpoſe I muſt ſtep a little aſide 
from the ſubject I am treating of, and give an ac- 
count of the ſeveral ſums I received after the death 
of Henry the Great, as an equivalent for my charges, 
in gratuities from the young king, &c. even to the 
time that I reſolved to diſpoſe of almoſt all the em- 
ployments with which I had been inveſted. 

The three hundred thouſand livres which his ma- 
jeſty granted me by letters patent, were at once a 
gift from this prince, and a kind of recompence for 
the ſuperintendance of the finances, and govern- 
ment of the Baſtile, which I reſigned into his hands. 
He gave me ſixty thouſand livres for my company of 
gendarms, for which I had reſuſed two hundred 
thouſand. I agreed with Fourcy to reſign to him 
the ſuperintendance of the buildings for fifty 2 

an 
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ſand livres, which was the price ſet upon it by his 1610. 
majeſty : I refuſed to take more. I was offered three WWW 


hundred thouſand livres for the government of Poi- 
tou, which I yielded to Rohan, who obtained the 
king's conſent that he ſhould purchaſe it for two 
hundred thouſand. I loft in the fame manner a hun- 
dred thouſand livres upon the offices of grand-ſur- 
veyor of the roads, and hereditary maſter of the ca- 
nals and navigation of rivers. The treaſurer of 
France paid me only a hundred and fifty thouſand 
for them. His majeſty likewiſe cauſed me to be 
paid again the ſum of one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand livres for the eſtate of Dourdan, and 1 . 
with the prince of Conde to give him back the lands 
of Villebon for a hundred and fifty thouſand livres, 
which he has ſince paid me. I deſtined theſe two 
laſt ſums for the portion of my youngeſt daughter, 
for whom it was more difficult to procure an 

bliſhment than her eldeſt ſiſter. To theſe ſums I add 
thoſe which aroſe from the ſale of my benefices z 
for IT thought it was equally allowable for me to 
take money for them, as for the eccleſiaſtics, by 
whom they were purchaſed, to give it me; or for 
the Pope to permit it, as he did, by his bulls. I 
therefore took, without making any ſcruples, an al- 
lowance of eighty thouſand livres of an abbe who 
was recommended to me by the prince of Conde, 
for my abbey of Coulon. Bethune, who, as well 


as his ſon, was the moſt ſcrupulous roman catholic- 


I ever knew, purchaſed, under the ſanction of theſe 
bulls, the abbey of Jard of me for forty thouſand 
livres; an abbe, a friend of the duke of Rohan, 
bought that of L'Or at Poitiers of me for ſeventy 


thouſand : and L'Argentier Vaucemain, or rather 


his ſon, that of L*Abſie. for fifty thouſand livres. 
All theſe ſums together make a total of thirteen 
hundred thouſand livres. Let us now fee to what 
uſe it- was applied. 


I bought of M. de Lavardin the eſtate of Mont- 


ricoux, and that of Cauſſade, from the ſicur — 
| or 
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1610. for a hundred and ſixty thouſand livres both. My 
WWYV youngeſt daughter having, on account of ſome 
perſonal diſadvantages, as I obſerved before, occa- 
ſion for a larger portion than her ſiſter to marry 
her ſuitable to her birth, I gave with her to M. de 
Mirepoix four hundred and fifty thouſand livres 
in ſpecie : the other expences of this marriage, in 
Jewels, furniture, &c. formed an article of fifty 
thouſand livres more, which in all makes up the 
ſum of five hundred thouſand livres. I fhall 
only ſlightly obſerve here, that ſuch diſtinguiſhing 
proofs of paternal tenderneſs were repaid both by 
my daughter and her huſband with the moſt ſtriking 
inſtances of ingratitude. I lent to ſeveral cities, an 

to that of Rochelle in particular, more than two 
hundred and fifty thouſand livres, which, by the 
ſiege and reduction of this city, and the wars raiſed 
againſt the proteſtants, I have almoſt wholly loſt. 
The money 1 lent, at different times, to the marquis 
of Roſny, and the debts I paid for him, amount at 
leaſt to three hundred thouſand livres; the yearly 
incomes which came to me from Languedoc and 
Guyenne, by the purchaſe | made of certain regiſ- 
tries and rents there, coſt me four hundred thou- 
fand livres; and the houſe I bought in Paris two 
hundred and twenty thouſand livres. By calculat- 
ing. my accounts of the money I laid out in build- 
ings and other works, in furniture, in journies, and 
other expences of that kind, I find a capital of ſe- 
ven hundred thouſand livres. The ſum total of 
all theſe ſeveral articles, amounts to two millions 
five hundred and thirty thouſand livres, which 
makes it ſuperior to the total of receipt, which 
precedes it, by twelve hundred and thirty thouſand 
vres. 

The reader may have obſerved, from the begin- 
ning of theſe Memoirs, that my application to my 


* Loviſa de Bethune, She was married on the 29th of May, 1620, to 
Alexander de Levis, marquis of Mirepoix, 


domeſtic 
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domeſtic ceconomy extended itſelf to things which 1610. 
it might be naturally expected would have been ex, 
cepted from it; I mean in the military profits, ariſ- 
ing either from priſoners I had taken, from ran- 
ſoms, or at the ſacking of towns taken by aſſault, 
and on other occaſions of the ſame kind, which it is 
not neceſſary to give a minute account of here. 
When the peace of Vervins was concluded, I found 
that theſe profits, which when conſidered ſeparately 
appear fo flight that they ſcarce deſerve to be men- 
tioned, yet made a total of one hundred thouſand 
livres, or thereabouts. The war of Savoy, which fell 
out afterwards, was worth as much more to me in 
cannon, arms, ammunition, &c. taken from the ene- 
my, of which I had a large portion as great maſter of 
the ordnance. Of all this I make an article of three 
hundred thouſand livres. By calculating the value 
of all thoſe preſents that were made me on different 
occaſions, I tound the whole amount to a ſum near- 
ly equal to the former. It muſt be obſerved, that I 
mean only ſuch preſents as I received in the charac- 
ter of a public perſon, and in occurrences when it 
would not have been decent, for me to have re- 
fuſed them, as in my embaſſies and negotiations; 
upon the king's marriage from the queen, and the 
grand-duke; on the marriage of the princeſs Ca- 
therine with the duke of Lorrain ; on every new- 
year's day from their majeſties and queen Margaret. 
It would have been a ridiculous affectation to ſhew 
myſelf as ſcrupulouſly nice about theſe preſents, and 
others of the ſame nature, as I did when they were 
offered to me with intereſted views. However, I 
would not receive any thing in this manner with- 
out its being expreſſed in a brevet, which I en- 
treated his majeſty to grant me for each of theſe 
gifts, which, tho? in jewels and trinkets, compoſed a 
{um of one hundred thoufand crowns. I fold again 
the lands of Dourden for a hundred and fifty thou- 
ſan] livres, before my gratuities were ſettled to 
twenty 
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1610. twenty thouſand crowns, as I have already men- 
. tioned, and which did not happen till the year 1601. 


The late king liſtening only to the dictates of his 
own generous mind, and to the friendſhip with 
which he honoured me, obliged me to accept many 
other donations which have not been particularized 
here, and which, I believe, do not amount to leſs 
than two hundred thouſand livres. Laſtly, ſince 
my income was become ſo conſiderable as the reader 
has ſeen, it is not ſurpriſing that by ſtrictly ob- 
ſerving a maxim, which from my earlieſt years 1 
had 120 down as abſolutely neceſſary for the ad- 
vantage of my domeſtic affairs; namely, that one 
ought never to ſpend the whole extent of one's in- 
come, I ſhould at the end of a certain number of 
years have laid by a very conſiderable ſum. If we 
ſuppoſe this ſum to amount to three hundred and 
y thouſand livres, and add it to the four former 
ones, we ſhall find that it will, within a very little 
matter, make up the twelve hundred thouſand livres, 
which is wanting to produce a perfect equality be- 
tween the receipt and expence. I think it un- 
neceſſary to repeat here what I have formerly ſaid, 

with reſpect to the current expences of my houſe. 
What I am going to relate concerning my tran- 
actions with the prince of Conde, may appear as a 
matter of mere curioſity only ; bur I was not willing 
to omit it, as it has ſome connection with the ſub- 
ject I am on at preſent. When the war broke out 
againſt the proteſtants under the new reign, the 
prince of Conde being ſolicitous to remove me from 
his governments, where I had ſeveral very fine 
eſtates, and ſome ſtrong caſtles, propoſed to me to 
ell them all to him. I was apprehenſive that, if I 
"refuſed to comply with this propoſal, the war would 
furniſh him with pretences to drive me from thence, 
which force would have rendered valid. I was ſen- 
ſible that his councils had not a little contributed to 
that reſolution they had lately taken againſt us, and 
] was 
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worſe with regard to me. I therefore agreed with WWW 


him for the lands of Villebon, Montrond, Or- 
val, Culand, and Le-Chartelet, and with the greater 
willingneſs, as he offered me more than they had 
coſt me, and indeed more than they were worth. 
Accordingly a contract was ſigned by us both, in 
which the prince of Conde obliged himſelf to give 
me twelve hundred thouſand livres for thoſe eſtates : 
he did not pay me the money down indeed ; but I 
readily conſented to wait till it ſuited his own con- 
veniency. | 


However, I did not expect that, at the expiration | 


of a certain time, this prince would find out an eaſy 
method of diſcharging at once both the principal 
and intereſt, by demanding of the king that my 
eſtates ſhould be confiſcated, a practice which the 
war made then very common. His majeſty was fo 

as to remember me on this occaſion, and re- 
jected with a kind of horror ſo infamous a requeſt. 
When the peace was concluded, the prince found 
himſelf obliged to come to an account with me. His 
inclination for the lands of Baugy encreaſing, there 
was a neceſſity for yielding him that likewiſe, as well 
as all the others, in order that I might not on any 
ſide be his neighbour. He took a diſlike to the 
lands of Villebon, which, . together with thoſe of 
Muret, he reſtored to me as an equivalent for the 
eſtate which he ſo eagerly coveted, The, exchange 
was not diſadvantageous to me. This method of 
paying me being moſt convenient for this prince, he 
made over to me, one after the other, the lands of 
Nogent, Montigny, Chanrond, Vitrai, the mar- 
quiſate of Conty, Breteuil, Francatel, and La- 
Falaiſe, inveſted with the ſame rights as the lands 
that I had exchanged, the principal of which, in 
my eyes, was the liberty of calling them, accord- 
ing to the King's patent, A poſſeſſion which I held 
by the liberality and the immediate grant of the king 


my 
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1610. my maſter. * Thus I got out of the diſpute with 
GY the prince, who, it muſt be confeſſed, was guilty 
of a double injuſtice in endeavouring to get poſ- 


ſeſſion of my eſtates by procuring them to be 


fiſcared. 


COn- 


J have been a witneſs of very miſcrable times 


ſince the death of the king my maſter. 


The war 


which I ſaw kindled againſt the proteſtants, filled 
me with grief: I was incited by a thouſand different 


® Amongſt the papers contain- 
ing the proofs of what M. de Sully 
here relates of his diſputes with 
the prince of Conde, which the 
preſent duke of Sully has done me 
the honour to communicate to me, 
I find two letters, which it may 
not be improper to inſert here: 
one is from the prince of Conde to 
the firſt duke of Sully ; the other 
from the prince of Conty to the 
marquis de Bethune (Maximilian 
Alpinus) Grandfather of the duke 
of Sully now living, 


Letter from the Prince of Co N DU 
to the Duke of SuLLY. 


cc Monsun, 

J hope to have the honour of 
ſeeing you ſoon. The bearer hereof 
will inform you from whence this 
comes, and explain the contents of 
it to you, You will find, from 
my actions, how much I have at 
heart the king's ſervice, the public 
good, and your friendſhip in per- 
ticular, which I paſſionately cover. 
] beg you will aſſuredly rely on the 
truth of theſe profeſſions, I am 
preparing, in periormance of our 
mutual engagements, to conclude 
our bargain for Villebon, and will 
let you know (begging you will 
meet me for that purpoſe) in what 
place I can have the honour of con- 
verfing with you. 


I am, Monſieur, 
Your couſin, and 
moſt humble ſervant, 


HENRY de BOURBON.'' 


Letter from the Prince of CoxTy te 
the Marquis of BETAHUNR. 


« Moxs1tvs, 

« I am extremely preſſed by the 
count of Orval to conſent to the 
agreement he is defirous of making 
with the viſcount of Meaux, for 
the eſtate of Chanrond ; and he 
even offers to give me ſecurity to 
indemnify me againſt the warranty 
my late father entered fnto. I 
would not however make him any 
promiſe, after having engaged to 
your mother-in-law not to do any 
thing in this affair without acquaint- 
ing you with it; and, as it is for 
the benefit of all parties, that this 
matter ſhould be ſettled, and made 
an end of as ſoon as poſſible, I am 
willing to refer my pretenſions to 
the judgment of the count de 
Bethune your kinſman, and beg 
you will do ſo too, and ſubmit to 
what he ſhall direct. The count 
of Orval and the viſcount of Meaux 
are content to ſubmit their claims 
to him, and abide by his determi- 
nation. I make no doubt of your 
confenting to this propoſal, as 
otherwiſe I ſhall be obliged to do 
what is defired of me, and ac- 
cept of the propoſed ſecurity. I 
earneſtly beſeech you not to make 
any difficulty of coming into this 
agreement, In the mean time, I am 


Your moſt affectionate ſervant, 
ARMAND de BOURBON,” 


| Toutcyſe. 19th of OR, 


1656. * 
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motives to take part in it; but I courageouſly re- 1610. 
ſiſted this ſnare : I never gave the king the leaſt I 
reaſon to look upon me as a rebel, or an abetter of 

rebels. I have punctually obeyed all his majeſty's 
commands; am always ready to preſent myſelf at 

court whenever he is pleaſed to require it: in a 

word, I have had the good fortune to continue as 

faithful in the performance of thoſe promiſes I 
made to the king my benefactor, as in that of the 

dutics of a good citizen, 
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Wherein is diſcuſſed the PoLITICAL SCHEME 


Commonly called, 


The Great Deſign of HENRY IV. 


D 


S this part of theſe Memoirs will be chiefly 

taken up with an account of the great de- 

| ſign of Henry IV. or the political ſcheme, 

by which he propoſed to govern, not only France, 

but all Europe; it may not be improper to begin it 

with ſome more general reflections on this monarchy, 

and on the Roman empire, upon whoſe ruins we 

know it has been formed, as well as all the other 

powers which at this day compole the chriſtian 
world. 

If we conſider all thoſe ſucceſſive changes which 
Rome has ſuffered from the year of the world 3064, 
which is that of its foundation *, its infancy, youth, 
and virility, its declenſion, fall, and final ruin; 
theſe viciſſitudes, which it experienced in common 
with the great monarchies by which it was preceded, 


The opinion now moſt gene - places the time of the foundation of 
rally received is that of Varro, who Rome near 200 years later. 


would 
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would almoſt incline one to believe, that empires, 
like all other ſublunary things, are ſubject to be the 
ſport, and at laſt ſink under the preſſure of time. 
And if we extend this idea ſtil! further, we ſhall 
perhaps perceive, that they are all liable to be diſturb- 
ed or interrupted in their courſes, by certain extraor- 
dinary incidents; which, for any thing that we can 
diſcover to the contrary, may be termed epidemical 
diſtempers, that very frequently precipitate their de- 
ſtruction 3 and their cure by this diſcovery becoming 
eaſier, we may at leaſt recover ſome of them from 
thoſe criſis's which threaten their deſtruction. 

But if we endeavour to diſcover more viſible and 
natural cauſes of the ruin of this vaſt and formidable 
empire, we ſhall perhaps ſoon perceive they were 
produced by a deviation from thoſe wiſe laws, and 


that ſimplicity of manners, which were the original 


of all its grandeur, into luxury, avarice, and am- 


bition ; yet there was, finally, another cauſe, the - 


effect of which could hardly have been prevented or 
foreſeen by the utmoſt human wiſdom ; I mean, the 
irruptions of thoſe vaſt bodies of barbarous people, 
Goths, Vandals, Huns, Herulians, Rugians, Lom- 
bards, &c. from whom, both ſeparately and united, 
the Roman empire received ſuch violent ſhocks, 
that it was at laſt overthrown by them : Rome was 
three times ſacked by theſe Barbarians ; in 414, 
under Honorius, by Alaric, chief of the Goths; in 
455, by Genſeric, king of the Vandals, under 
Martian; and in 4546, under Juſtinian, by Totila 
and the Goths. Now if it be true, that after this, 
the city retained the ſhadow of what ſhe had been, if 
we muſt regard her as diveſted of the empire of the 
world, when her weakneſs. and the abuſes of her 
government made this event to be looked upon, not 
limply as inevitable, but as very near, and, in 


* Theſe three epochas are not der Tegas, ſucceſſor of Totila, and 
quite juſt; the firſt was in 410, in- the laſt king of the Goths: the 
ſtead of 414; the ſecond in 455, ſacking the city this laſt time laſted 
or 456; and the third in 524, un- forty days. an 
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already arnved ; the epocha of her fall may then be 
marked long before the reign of Valentine III. to 
whom it will be doing a favour, to call him the laſt 
emperor of the Eaſt * ; for ſeveral of thoſe em- 
perors whom he ſucceeded, were, in reality, no 
better than tyrants, by whom the empire was torn 
and divided, and the ſhattered remnants left to be 
the ſpoil of the Barbarians, who, indeed, by their 
conqueſts, acquired an-equal right to them. 

Rome, nevertheleſs, by intervals, beheld ſome 
faint appearances of a revival; thoſe of which ſhe 
was moſt ſenſible were under the reign of the great 
Conſtantine, whoſe victories once more united this 
vaſt body under one head ; but when he tranſported 
the ſeat of his empire from Rome to Conſtantinople, 
he, by that ſtep, without being ſenſible of ir, con- 
tributed more to the deſtruction of a work which 
had coſt him ſo much labour, than all the ill con- 
duct of his predeceſſors had been able to effect; 
and this even he rendered irremediable, by dividing 
his empire equally between his three ſons. Theo- 
doſius, who by good fortune, or from an effect of 
his great valour, found himſelf in the fame circum- 
ſtances with Conſtantine, would not perhaps have 
committed the ſame fault, had he not been in- 
fluenced by the force of Conſtantine's example; 
but this, in a manner, neceſſarily obliged him to 
divide his empire in two; Arcadius had the Eaſt, 
Honorius the Weſt : and from that time there never 
was any hopes nor opportunity of reuniting them. 

According to the order of nature, by which the 
deſtruction of one king becomes the inſtrument 
for the production of others; ſo, in proportion, as 
the moſt diſtant members of the empire of the Eaſt 
fell off from it, from thence there aroſe kingdoms; 


* Tt would be unjuſt, ſurely, to underſtood in their moſt rigorous 
refuſe the title of emperors of the ſenſe, but only as meaning an em- 
Eaſt to Valentinian III. to Hono- pire weakened, and approaching to 
rivs, &c, The expreſſions here its final deſtruction. 
uſed by our author ſhould not be | 
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though indeed they did not at firſt bear that rank. 
The moſt ancient of theſe (its origin appearing to have 
been in the eighth year of the empire ot Hono- 
rius) is, undoubtedly, that which was founded in 
Gaul by the French, ſo called from Franconia, 
from whence they were invited by the Gauls, 
who inhabited the countries about the Moſelle, to 
aſſiſt them in their deliverance from the oppreſſion 
of the Roman armies. It being a cuſtom amon 

theſe Franks, or French, to confer the title of king 
upon whatever perſon they choſe to be their leader ; 
if the firſt or ſecond of theſe chiefs have not borne 
it, it is certain, at leaſt, that the third, which was 
Merovius, and more particularly Clavius, who was 
the fifth, were inveſted with it *, and ſome of them 


ſupported it with ſo much glory; among others, 


Pepin and Charles Martel, to whom it would be 
doing an injuſtice to refuſe them this dignity ; that 
their worthy ſucceſſor Charlemagne, revived in Gaul 
an imperfect image of the now extinguiſhed empire 
in the Eaſt: this indeed was facilitated by thoſe na- 
tural advantages France enjoys of numerous inha- 
bitants trained to war; and a great plenty of all 
things ſerving the different neceſſities of life, joined 
to a very great conveniency for commerce, ariſi 

from its ſituation, which renders it the center of four 


of the principal powers of Europe; Germany, Italy, 


Spain, and Britain, with-the Low Countries. 


* The whole of what is here 
faid, may be allowed to be right : 
according to Petau and Sirmond, 
the chiefs of the French bore the 
title of kings from the reign of Va- 
lentinian II. which was long be- 
fore the year 445, when Claudian, 
dy the taking of Cambray, &c. firſt 
«tabliſhed himſelf on this fide of 
the Rhine. They firſt eftabliſhed 
themſelves on the other fide of the 
Rhine, about the middle of the 
third century, and extended them- 
ſelves, nearly from the Texel, as 


far as Francfort, This revolt of a 
rt of Gaul againit the Romans, 
ppened in 434, in the twelfth 

year of the reign of Valentinian III. 

and the author's opinion on the 

eſtabliſhment of the French in Gaul, 
is confirmed by a learned academic, 
who has cleared up this critical 
point as much as it was poſſible 

(the late abbe Du-Bois). Hiſt. Crit. 

de l' etab. de la monarchie Frang. 

dans la Gaules. Tom. I. liv, iii. 

ch. 17. liv. ii. ch. 7, 8. 
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Let us here juſt ſay one word upon the three 
races which compoſe the ſucceſſion of our kings: 
in the firſt of them I find only Merovius, Clovis I. 
and Clovis II. Charles Martel, Pepin le Bref, and 
Charlemagne, in the ſecond, who have raiſed them- 
ſelves above the common level of their race, Take 
away theſe ſix from the thirty-five, which we com- 
pute in theſe two races, and all the reſt, from their 
vices or their incapacity, appear to have been either 
wicked kings, or but the ſhadow of kings ; though 
among them we may diſtinguiſh ſome good quali- 
ties in Sigibert and Dagobert, and a very great de- 
votion in Lewis le Debonnaire, which, however, 
ended in his repenting the loſs of empire and his 
kingdom, together with his liberty, in a cloiſter. 
The Carlovingian race having reigned obſcurely, 
and ended ſo too, the crown then deſcended upon a 
third; the four firſt kings of which, in my opinion, 
appear to have been perfect models of wiſe and 
good government. The kingdom which came un- 
der their dominion had loſt much of its original 
ſplendor, for from its immenſe extent in the time 


of Charlemagne, it was reduced to very near the 
ſame bounds which it has at this day; with this dif- 


ference, that though they might have been deſirous 
to reſtore its antient limits, the form of the govern- 
ment, which rendered the kings ſubject to the great 
men and people of the kingdom, who had a right 
to chuſe, and even to govern their ſovereigns, leſt 
them no means by which they could ſucceed in fuch 
an attempt. The conduct, therefore, which they 
purſued was, to condemn arbitrary power to an ab- 
folute ſilence ; and, in its place, to ſubſtitute equity 
itſelf : a kind of dominion which never excites envy. 
Nothing now was done without the conſent of the 
great men and the principal cities, and almoſt always 
in conſequence of the deciſion of an aſſembly of the 
ſtates. A conduct fo moderate and prudent put an 
end to all factions, and ſtifled all conſpiracies, which 
are fatal to the ſtate or the ſovereign. Regularity, 
' \ CECONOMY, 
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economy, a diſtinction of merit, ſtrift obſervance 
of juſtice, all the virtues which we ſuppoſe neceſſary 
qualifications for the good of a family, were what 
characterized this new government, and produced 
what was never before beheld, and what perhaps we 
may never ſee again, an uninterrupted peace for one 
hundred twenty-two years : what theſe princes gained 
by it for themſelves in particular, and which all the 
authority of the Salic law could never have pro- 
cured them, was, the advantage of introducing into 
this houſe an hereditary right to the crown. But 
they, nevertheleſs, thought it a neceſſary precau- 
tion, not to declare their eldeſt ſons their ſucceſſors 
till they had modeſtly aſked the conſent of the peo- 
ple, preceded it by a kind of election, and uſually 
by having them crowned in their own life-time, and 
ſeated with them upon the throne. 

Philip II. whom Lewis VII. his father, cauſed 
to be crowned, and reign with him in this manner, 
was the firſt who neglected to obſerve this cere- 
mony between the ſovereign and his people: ſeveral 
victories, obtained over his neighbours and over his 
own ſubjects, which gained him the ſurname of 
Auguſtus, ſerved to open him a paſſage to abſolute 
power ; and a notion of the fitneſs and legality of 
this power, by the aſſiſtance of favourites, miniſters, 
and others, became afterwards fo ſtrongly imprinted 
in his ſucceſſors, that they looked upon it as a mark 
of the moſt profound good policy, to act contrary 
to thoſe maxims, the general and particular utility 
of which had been ſo effectually confirmed by ex- 
perience. And this they did without any fear, or 
perhaps without any conception of the fatal conſe- 
g, againſt a nation 
that adored its liberty, might, and even neceſſarily 
would jncur; of which they might calily have be- 
come ſenſible, from the means to which the people 
had immediate recourſe, to ſhake off the yoke of 
tyranny with which they ſaw. themſelves menaced. 


The kings could never obtain of their people any 
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other than that kind of conſtrained obedience, 
which always inclines them to embrace with eager. 
neſs, all opportunities of mutiny. This was the 
ſource of a thouſand bloody wars : that by which 
almoſt all France was ravaged by the Engliſh; 
that which we had with Italy, Burgundy, Spain; 
all of them can be attributed to no other cauſes, 
than the civil diſſentions by which they were pre- 
ceded : and here the weakeſt fide, ſtifling the voice 
of honour, and the intereſt of the nation, con- 
ſtantly called in foreigners to aſſiſt them in the ſup- 
port of their tottering liberties. Theſe were ſhame- 
ful and fatal remedies ; but from that time they 
were conſtantly employed, down even to our days, 
by the houſe of Lorrain, in a league, for which re- 
ligion was nothing more than the pretence. Another 
evil, which may at firſt appear to be of a different 
kind, but which, in my opinion, proceeds from the 
ſame ſource, was a general corruption of manners, 
a thirſt for riches, and a moſt ſhameful degree of 
luxury: theſe, ſometimes ſeparately, and ſometimes 
united, were alternate cauſcs and effects of many 
of our miſeries. 


— 


Thus, in a few words, I have expoſed the various 


ſpecies of our bad policy, with reſpect both to the 
form of the government, ſucceſſively ſubjected to 


+ the will of the people, the ſoldiers, the nobles, the 


ſtates, and the kings; and in regard to the perſons 
likewife of theſe laſt, whether dependant, elective, 
hereditary, or abſolute. 

From the picture here laid before us, we may 
be enabled to form our judgment upon the third 
race of our kings: we may find a thouſand 
things to admire in Philip Auguſtus, Saint-Lewis, 
Philip le Bel, Charles le Sage, Charles VII. and 
Lewis XII. But it is to be lamented, that 
ſo many virtues, or great qualities, have been 
exeiciled upon no better principles; with what plea- 
icre might we beſtow upon them the titles of great 

a kings, 
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kings, could we but conceal that their people were 
miſerable : what might we not, in particular, ſay 
of Lewis IX ? of the forty-four years which he 
reigned, the firſt twenty of them exhibits a ſcene 
not unworthy to be compared with the eleven laſt 
of Henry the Great. But I am afraid all their glory 
will appear to have been deſtroyed in the twenty- 
four following ; wherein it appears, that. the ex- 
ceſſive taxes upon the ſubjects, to ſatisfy an ill- 
judged and deſtructive devotion ; immenſe ſums 
tranſported into the moſt diſtant countries, for the 
ranſom of priſoners ; ſo many thouſand ſubjects ſa- 
crificed ; ſo many illuſtrious houſes extinguiſhed ; 


cauſed a univerſal mourning throughout France, 


and all together a general calamity. 

Let us for once, if it is poſſible, fix our prin- 
ciples ; and being, from long experience, convinced, 
that the happinefs of *mankind can never ariſe from 
war, of which we ought to have been perſuaded 
long ago; let us, upon this principle, take a cur- 
ſory view of the hiſtory of our monarchy. We 
will paſs by the wars of Clovis and his predeceſſors, 
becauſe they ſeem to have been, in ſome degree, 
neceſſary to confirm the recent foundations of the 
monarchy : but what ſhall we ſay of thoſe wars, in 
which the four ſons of Clovis, the four ſons of 
Clotaire I. and their deſcendants, were 
during the uninterrupted courſe of one hundred and 
ſixty years? and of thoſe alſo, by which, for the 
ipace of one hundred ſeventy-two other years, com- 
mencing with Lewis le Debonnaire, the kingdom 
was haraſſed and torn ? What follows is ſtill worſe : 
The lighteſt knowledge of our hiſtory is ſufficient to 
convince any one, that there was no real tranquil- 
lity in the kingdom from Henry VIII. to the peace 
of Vervins : and, in ſhort, all this long period may 
be called a war of near four hundred years duration. 
After this examination, from whence it inconteſtibly 
appears, that our kings have ſeldom thought of any 


thing but how to carry on their wars, we cannot 
I 4 but 
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but be ſcrupulous in beſtowing on them the title of, 
Truly Great kings; though we ſhall, nevertheleſs, 
render them all the juſtice which appears to have 
been their due: for I confeſs (as indeed it would 
be unjuſt to attribute to them only, a crime which 
was properly that of all Europe) that ſeveral of 

princes were ſometimes in fuch circumſtances 


as rendered the wars juſt, and even neceſſary; and 


from hence, when indeed there were no other means 
to obtain it, they acquired a true and laſting glory. 
For hercin, from the manner in which ſeveral of 
theſe wars were foreſeen, prepared for, and con- 
ducted, we may in their councils diſcover ſuch 
maſter-ſtrokes of policy, and in their perfons ſuch 
noble inſtances of courage, as are deſerving of our 
higheſt praiſes. From whence then can proceed the 
error of ſo many exploits, in appearance fo glorious, 
though the effect of them has generally been the 
devaſtation both of France and all Europe? I re- 
peat it again, of all Europe, which even yet ſeems 
ſcarce ſenſible, that in her preſent ſituation, a ſitua- 
tion in which ſhe has been, for ſeveral centuries, 
every attempt which ſhall tend to her ſubjection, or 
only to the too conſiderably augmenting of any one 
of her principal monarchies, at the expence of the 
others, can never be any other than a chimerical and 


impoſſible enterpriſe. There are none of theſe mo- 


narchies, but whoſe deſtruction will require a con- 
currence of cauſes infinitely ſuperior to all human 
force. Ihe whole, therefore, of what ſeems proper 
and neceſſary to be done, is to ſupport them all in 
a kind of equilibrium; and whatever prince thinks, 
and in conſequence acts otherwiſe, may indeed cauſe 


torrents of blood to flow through all Europe, but 


he will never be able to change her form. 

When I obſerved, that the extent of France is 
not now ſo conſiderable as it was in the time of 
Charlemagne, my intention, moſt certainly, was 


not, that this diminution ſhould be conſidered as a 


misfortune. In an age whea we icel the fad effects 
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of having had ambitious princes, from time to 
time, for our kings, were all to concur in flattering 
this fatal ambition, it would be the cauſe of ſtil] 
greater evils; and it may be generally obſerved, 
that the larger the extent of kingdoms, the more 
they are ſubject to great revolutions arid misfortunes. 
The baſis of the tranquillity of our own, in par- 
ticular, depends upon preſerving it within its pre- 
ſent limits. A climate, laws, manners, and lan- 
guage, different from our own; ſeas, and chains of 
mountains almoſt inacceſſible, are all ſo many bar- 
riers, which we may conſider as fixed even by na- 
ture. Befides, what is it that France wants? will 
ſhe not always be the richeſt and moſt powerful 
kingdom in Europe ? It muſt be granted. All there- 
fore which the French have to with or defire is, 
that heaven grant them pious, good, and wiſe kings; 
and that theſe kings may employ their power in pre- 
ſerving the peace of Europe; for no other enter- 
prize can truly be to them either profitable or 
ſucceſsful. 

And this explains to us the nature of the deſign 
which Henry IV. was on the point of putting in 
execution, when it pleaſed God to take him to him- 
ſelf, too ſoon by ſome years for the happineſs of the 
world. From hence likewiſe we may perceive the 
motives for his purſuing a conduct ſo oppoſite to 
any thing that had hitherto been undertaken by 
crowned heads ; and here we may behold what it 
was that acquired him the title of Great. His de- 
ſigns were not inſpired by a mean and deſpicable 
ambition, nor guided by baſe and partial intereſts: 
to render France happy for ever was his deſire; and 
as ſhe cannot perfectly enjoy this felicity, unleſs all 
Europe likewiſe partakes of it; ſo it was the hap- 
pineſs of Europe in general which he laboured to 
procure, and this in a manner ſo ſolid and durable, 
that nothing ſhould afterwards be able to ſhake its 
foundations, f 
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I muſt confeſs I am under ſome apprehenſions, 
leſt this ſcheme * ſhould at firſt be conſidered as one 


* The Memoirs of Sully are the 
only monument which has pre- 
ſerved to poſterity an account of the 
great deſign of Henry IV. We find 
no traces of it in any of the hiſto- 
rians, authors of memoirs, or other 
writers, that were cotemporary 
with that prince; their filence in 
this matter proceeded, no doubt, 
from their not knowing enough of 
it to ſay any thing with certainty 
about it. The world did not begin 
to deſcant upon it till the Memoirs 
of Sully, wherein it is ſo clearly de- 
ſcribed, were publiſhed ; and a- 
mony all thoſe who have conſidered 
it ever fince about the middle of 
the ſeventeenth century, I find ſcarce 
any who have queſtioned the poſſi- 
bility of executing it; doubtleſs, 
becauſe they lived near enough to 
the times in which it was formed, 
to be convinced, even from the 
mouths of thoſe who had been wit- 
neſſes of the preparations and diſ- 
poſitions which were made, that 
all the meaſures had been taken 
preciſely in the ſame manner as re- 
lated by the duke of Sully ; and 
conſequently, that it would have 
had but few of thoſe obſtacles to 
encounter which have fince been 
raiſed againft it. 

The author of a manuſcript diſ- 
courſe in the king's library, which 
to me appears to be the moſt an- 
tient memoir we have of that time, 
ſeems not in the leaſt to have 
doubted of ſucceſs in its execution, 
And M. de Perefixe, who in the 
third part of his hiſtory of Henry 
the Great, has given a ſhort bur 
very accurate account of the ſcheme, 
ſays pcfitively that it would have 


ſucceeded ; and farther confirms his 


aſſertion by proofs, which he gives, 
p. 388, and the following, The 
continuator of Thuanus, in what 
little he has ſaid of it, anno 1609 
and 1610, does not appear to have 
been of a different ſentiment. The 
marechal de Baſſompierre alſo, in 


his Journal, tom. I. ſeems to be 
in its favour, To theſe authorities 
we may alſo join that of the author 
of the life of the duke d'Epernon, 
and ſome others; who all ſeem to 
be of the ſame opinion, Indeed, 


till the beginning of the preſent 


century, all authors appear to have 
been unanimous in this point; and 
ſeveral of our modern hiſtorians 
have joined them herein. 

Vittorio Siri ( Mem, Recond, 
tom. I. p. 29, 514. tom. II. p. 45, 
&c.) is the firſt that I know by 
whom this great enterprize has been 


treated as abſurd and impoſſible : 


but the ignorance which he ſhews 
in the whole affair, even in thoſe 
points which are the leaſt con- 
teſted ; his attachment to the Spa- 
niſh politics, and his diſtance from 
the perſons of Henry IV. and his 
miniſter, which is every way ap- 
parent in all he ſays on the ſubject, 
render him, in this reſpeR, very 
juſtly exceptionable : his ſentiments 
have been adopted, by the author 
of the Hiſtory of the Mother and 
Son, tom, I. p. 44- and for a 
fimilar reaſon of attachment to the 
queen, mother of Lewis XIII. But 
this writer, ſuch as he is, producing 
no better authority for his opinion, 
than the age of Henry IV. who was 
then near ſixty, appears alfo to have 
been ſo intirely unacquaimted with 
the affair, that we may, without 
ſcruple, pronounce, he was igno- 
rant of the diſpoſition which had 
been made for the complete execu- 
tion of it within the ſpace of three 
years, and that he condemns the 
deſign without underſtanding it. 

I have much greater reverence 
for the authority of ſome modern 
politicians, who confider it as a kind 
of impoſſibility, thus to change the 
face of all Europe, in the manner 
propoſed by Henry IV. and who 
imagine, that in our days a much 
more happy expedient has been diſ- 
covered, whereby to obtain th; 
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of thoſe darling chimeras, or idle political ſpecula- 
tions, in — mind ſuſceptible — and ſin- 
lar ideas, may be ſo eaſily engaged: thoſe who 
thus think of it, muſt be of that ſort of peo- 

ple on whom the firſt impreſſions upon a prejudiced 
imagination, have the force of truth; or thoſe, 
who by their diſtance from the times, and their ig- 
norance of the circumſtances, confound the viſeſt 
and nobleſt enterpriſes that have ever been formed, 
with thoſe chimerical projects which princes, in- 
toxicated with their power, have in all ages amuſed 


equilibrium of Europe, than by 
reviving the antient council of the 
Amphyctions: what I mean, is the 
precaution now obſerved, of having 
all the principal powers of Europe 
accede to, and become the guaran- 
tees of every particular treaty. But 
all thoſe calamities which we have 
ſuffered in conſequence of war, do 
but too plainly evince its inſuffi- 
ciency. In regard to the main ſtreſs 
of the queſtion, I agree with them, 
that Europe could not now, but 
with great difficulty, be conſtituted 
in the manner propoſed by Henry 
the Great: nevertheleſs I believe, 
without pretending to ſubje@ any 
one to my opinion, that thoſe who 
treat this prince's deſign as a chi- 
mera, do not pay all the neceſſary 
attention to the circumſtances of 
thoſe times, wherein Europe, from 
her frequent dangers of being ſub- 
jected to the houſe of Auſtria, and 
by the bloody wars which a diffe- 
rence of religion had excited, and 
continued daily to excite, found 
herſelf in a manner compelled to 
have recourſe to extraordinary 
means to put a period to her 
miſeries. ; 
I cannot finiſh this remark better, 
than in the words of M. L'Abbe 
de Saint-Pierre, in his Diſcours ſur 
le Grand Homme: From hence 
« we may perceive, that if Henry 
« IV, king of France, had executed 
* his celebrated and well-projeted 
«« deſign, whereby to render peace 
« perpetual and univerſal among 


the ſovereigns of Europe, he 
« would have procured the greateſt 
*< benefit that it was poſſible, not 
only to his own ſubjects, but to 
all the chriſtian kingdoms ; and 
even, by a neceſſary conſequence, 
to the world in general: a benefir 
of which all generations, preſent 
and to come, would have par- 
ticipated 4own to the lateſt time z 
«© a benefit, by which we ſhould 
have been exempted from thoſe 
„terrible and numerous evils, 
« which are the effects of foreign 
and domeſtic wars; a benefit, 
« which would have been the 
« ſource of all thoſe ſweets which 
naturally flow frem an uninter- 
«« rupted and univerſal tranquillity: 
« if, I ſay, he had been ſo happy 
as to have executed this great 
« defign, it would have rendered 
„ him, beyond all compariſon, the 
« greateſt man the world ever has, 
or probably ever will, produce. 
After ſome farther reflections upon 
the means till more practicable, 
this judicious author adds: This 
prince, however, has always had 
the honour of being conſidered 


as the author of the moſt impor- 


* tant invention, and moſt uſeful 
“ difcovery, for the benefit of 
*« mankind, that has yet appeared 
« in the world ; the execution of 
« which may, perhaps, be reſerved 
« by providence, for the greateſt 
« and moſt capable of his ſuc» 
40 ceſſors. 


themſelves 
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themſelves in forming. I confeſs, that if we atten- 
tively examine the deſigns which have been planned 
from motives of vanity, confidence in good tortune, 
ignorance, nay, from ſloth, and even timidity itſelf, 
we muſt be ſurpriſed to behold ſovereigns plunged 
blindly into ſchemes, ſpecious perhaps in appearance, 
but which at. bottom have not the leaſt degree of 
poſſibility. The mind of man, with ſo much com- 
placency, nay, even with ſo much ardour, pur- 
ſues whatever it fancies great or brautiful, that it is 
ſorry to be made ſenſible, that theſe objects have 
frequently nothing real or folid in them. Bur in 
this, as well as in other things, there is an oppoſite 
extreme to be avoided ; which is, that as we uſually 
fail in the execution of great deſigns, from not com- 
mencing and continuing them with ſufficient vigour 
and ſpirit; fo likewiſe we are defective in the know- 
ledge of their true worth and tendency, becauſe we 
do not thoroughly and properly conſider them in all 
their dependencies and con{equences. I have myſelf 
been more difficult to perſuade in this matter, than 

aps any of thoſe who ſhall read theſe Memoirs; 
and this I conſider as an effect of that cold, cautious, 
and unenterprizing temper, which makes ſo con- 
ſiderable a part of my character. 

I remember the firſt time the king ſpoke to me 
of a political ſyſtem, by which all Europe might 
be regulated and governed as one great family, I 
ſcarce paid any attention to what he ſaid, imagining 
that he meant no more by it than merely to divert 
himſelf, or perhaps to ſhew, that his thoughts on 
political ſubjects were greater, and penetrated deeper, 
than moſt others: my reply was a mixture of plea- 
fantry and compliment. Henry ſaid no more at 
that time. He often confeſſed to me afterwards, 
that he had long concealed from me what he medi- 
tated on this ſubject, from a principle of ſhame, 
which many labour under, left they ſhould diſcloſe 
deſigns which might appear ridiculous or impofſibe. 
I was aſtoniſhed when, ſome time after, he renewed 
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our converſation on this head, and continued from 
year to year, to entertain me with new regulations 
and new improvements in his ſcheme. 

I had been very far from thinking ſeriouſly about 
it. If by accident it came into my thoughts for a 
moment, the firſt view of the deſign, which ſup- 
poſed a re- union of all the different ſtates of Europe; 
immenſe expences, at a time when France could 
ſcarce ſupply her own neceſſities; a coneatenation of 
events which to me appeared infinite: theſe were 
conſiderations which had always made me reject the 
thought as vain; I even apprehended there was 
ſome illuſion in it: I recollected ſome of thoſe en- 
terprizes in which we had endeavoured to en 
Europe. 1 conſidered thoſe in particular which had 
been formed by ſome of our kings, from much leſs. 
conſiderable motives, and I felt myſelf diſguſted 
with this, from the bad ſucceſs of all the former. 
The diſpoſition of the princes of Europe to take um- 
brage againſt France, when ſhe would have aſſiſted 
them to diſſipate their fears from the too great power 
of Spain, this alone to me appeared an inſurmount- 
able obſtacle. 

Strongly prejudiced by this opinion, I uſed my 
utmoſt efforts to undeceive Henry, who, on his 
ſide, ſurpriſed not to find me of his ſentiment in 
any one point, immediately undertook and readily 
ſucceeded in convincing me, that my thus indiſcri- 
minately condemning all parts of his project, in 
which he was certain that every thing at leaſt was 
not blameab'e, could proceed from nothing but 
ſtrong prejudices. I could not refuſe, at his ſolici- 
tations, to uſe my endeavours to gain a thorough 
comprehenſion of it : I formed a clearer plan of it 
in my mind: I collected and united all its different 
branches: I ſtudied all its proportions and dimen- 
ſions, if I may fay ſo; and I dilcovered in them a 
regularity and mutual dependance, of which, when 
I only conſidered the deſign in a confuſed and careleſs 
manner, I had not been at all ſenſible. The bene 
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which would manifeſtly ariſe from it to all Europe, 
was what moſt immediately ſtruck me, as being in 
effect the plaineſt and moſt evident; but the means 
to effect ſo good a deſign were, therefore, what I 
heſirated at the longeſt. The general ſituation of 
the affairs of Europe, and of our own in particular, 

red to me every way contrary to the execution : 
I did not conſider that, as the execution of it might 
be deferred till a proper opportunity, we had all 
thoſe reſources whereby to prepare ourſelves, which 
time affords thoſe who know how to make the beſt _ 
uſe of it. I was at laſt convinced, that however 
difproportionate the means might appear to the 
effect. a courſe of years, during which every thing 
ſhould as much as poſſible be made ſubſervient to 
the great object in view, would ſurmount many dif- 
ficulties. Ir is indeed ſomewhat extraordinary, that 
this point, which appeared to be, and really was, 
the moſt difficult of any, ſhould at laſt become the 
molt ealy. 

Having thus ſeen all parts of the deſign in their 
juſt points of view, having thoroughly conſidered 
and calculated, and from thence diſcovered and pre- 
pared for all events which might happen, I found 
myſelf confirmed in the opinion, that the deſign of 
Henry the Great was, upon the whole, juſt in its in- 
rention, poſſible, and even practicable in all its 
parts, and infinitely glorious in all its effects: fo 
that, upon all occaſions, I was the firſt to recal 
the king to his engagements, and ſometimes to con- 
vince him by thoſe very arguments which he him- 
felf had taught me. 

The conſtant attention this prince paid to all af- 
fairs tranſacted round him, from an effect of thoſe 
ſingularly unhappy circumſtances, by which, in 
almoſt every 'inſtant of his life, he found himſelf 


embarraſſed, had been the cauſe of his forming 


this deſign, even from the time when, being called 
to the crown by the death of Henry III. he con- 
fidered the humbling of the houſe of Auſtria as 


what 
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what was abſolutely neceſſary for his ſecurity; yet, 
if he was not beholden to Elizabeth * for his 
thought of the deſign, it is, however, certain that 
this great queen had herſelf conceived it long before, 
as a means to revenge Europe for the attempts of 
its common enemy. The troubles in which all the 
following years were engaged, the war which ſuc- 
ceeded in 1595, and that againſt Savoy after the 
peace of Vervins, forced Henry into difficulties 
which obliged him to lay aſide all thoughts of other 
affairs; and it was not till after his marriage, and 
the firm re-eſtabliſhment of peace, that he renewed 
his thoughts upon his firſt deſign, to execute which, 
appeared then more impoſſible, or at leaſt more im- 
e, than ever. 

He, nevertheleſs, communicated it by letters to 
Elizabeth, and this was what infpired them with fo 
ſtrong an inclination to confer together in 1607, 
when this princeſs came to Dover, and Henry to 
Calais. What the ceremony of an interview would 
not have permitted them to do, I at laſt begun by 
the voyage which I made to this princeſs. I found 
her deeply in the means by which this 
great deſign might be ſucceſsfully executed ; and, 
notwithſtanding the difficulties which ſhe appre- 
hended in its two principal points, namely, the 
agreement of religions, and the equality of the 


 ® The preſent duke of Sully is 
poſſeſſed of the original of an ex- 


cellent letter of Henry the Great, 
ſuppoſed to have been wrote by 
him to queen Elizabeth, though 
this princeſs is not named, neither 
in the body of the letter, nor in 
the ſuperſcription, which is in 
theſe words: To ber who merits im- 
mortal praiſe. The terms in which 
Henry herein ſpeaks of a certain 
political project, which he calls, 
The moſt excellent and rare enter pie 
that ever the Euman mind conceived — 
a theught rather divine than human ; 
the praiſes which he beſtows upon 
this diſcourſe ſo cell connected and de 


monftrative of wvhat & om be neceffary 


reſolutions from which nothing leſs 
may be hoped than w remarkable 
iſſues both of honour and glory. All 
theſe paſſages can relate to none 
but Elizabeth, nor mean any other 
than the great defign in queſtion, 
concerning which it from hence 
evidently appears, that the queen 
of England had by letters diſcloſed 
her thoughts to Henry, The let- 
ter from which theſe extracts are 
taken, is dated from Paris, the 


rith of July; but without the 
date of the year, Lettres de Henry 


le Grand, 


powers, 
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powers, ſhe did not to me appear at all to doubt of 
its ſucceſs, which ſhe chiefly expected, for a reaſon, 
the juſtneſs of which I have ſince been well con- 


vinced of; and this was, that, as the plan was 


really only contrary to the deſign of ſome princes, 
whoſe ambitious views were ſufficiently known to all 
Europe, this difficulty, from which the neceſſity of 
the deſign more evidently appeared, would rather 
promote than retard its ſucceſs. She farther ſaid, 
that its execution by- any other means than that of 
arms, would be very deſirable, as this has always 
ſomething odious in it: but ſhe confeſſed, that in- 
deed it would be hardly poſſible to begin it any 
otherwiſe, A very great number of the articles, 
conditions, and different diſpoſitions, is due to this 
queen; and ſufficiently ſhew, that in reſpect of 
wiſdom, penetration, and all the other perfections 
of the mind, ſhe was not inferior to any king, the 
moſt truly deſerving of that title. 

It muſt indeed be conſidered as a very great miſ- 
fortune, that Henry could not at this time ſecond 


the intentions of the queen of England, who wiſhed 


to have the deſign put in immediate execution; but 
when he thus laid the foundation of the edifice, he 


ſcarce hoped to ſee the time when the finiſhing hand 


would be put to it. The recovery of his own 
kingdom from the various maladies by which it was 
afflicted, was a work of ſeveral years; and unhap- 
pily he had himfelf ſeen forty-eight when he began 
it : he purſued it, nevertheleſs, with the greateſt 
vigour. The edict of Nantz had been publiſhed 
with this view, and every other means was uſed 
which might gain the reſpect and confidence of the 
princes of Europe. Henry and I, at the ſame time, 
applied ourſeves with indefatigable labour to regulate 


the interior affairs of the kingdom. We conſidered 


the death of the king of Spain as the moſt favour- 
able event that could happen to our deſign; but it 
received ſo violent a ſhock by the death of Elizabeth, 
as had like to have made us abandon all our hopes. 


Henry 
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Henry had no expectation that the powers of the 
north, nor king James, the ſucceſſor of Elizabeth, 
when he was acquainted with his character, would 
any of them fo readily conſent to ſupport him in 
his deſign, as this princeſs had done. However, 
the new. allies which he daily gained in Germany, 
and even in Italy, comforted him a little for the loſs 
of Elizabeth. The truce between Spain and the 
Low Countries. may alſo be numbered among in- 
cidents favourable to ir. 

Yer, if we conſider all the obſtacles which after- 
wards aroſe in his own kingdom, from the pro- 
teſtants, the catholics, the clergy, nay even Rant 
his own council, it will appear as if all things con- 
ſpired againſt it. Could it be imagined that Henry, 
in his whole council, ſhould not find one perſon, 
beſides myſelf, to whom he could, without danger, 
diſcloſe the whole of his deſigns ? and that the re- 
ſpect due to him, could ſcarce reſtrain tho'e who 
appeared moſt devoted to his ſervice, from treating 
what, with the greateſt circumſpection, he had en- 
truſted them with, as wild and extravagant chimeras ? 
But nothing diſcouraged Henry, who was an abler 
politician and a better judge than all his council, and 
than all his kingdom, when he perceived that, not- 
withſtanding all theſe obſtacles, affairs began, both 
at home and abroad, to appear in a favourable ſitua- 
tion, he then conſidered the ſucceſs as infallible. 

Nor will this his judgment, when thoroughly con- 
ſidered, be found ſo preſumptuous as, from a ſlight 
examination, it may appeat to ſome. For what di 
he hereby require of Europe ? Nothing more than 
that it ſhould promote the means by which he pro- 
poſed to fix it in the poſition, towards which, by 
his efforts, it for ſome time had tended. Theſe 
means he rendered fo eaſy to execute, that it would 
learce require what many of the princes of Europe 
would voluntarily ſacrifice, for advantages much leſs 
real, leſs certain, and leſs durable. What they 
would gain by it, beſides the ineſtimable benefits 
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ariſing from peace, would greatly exceed all the ex- 


pences they would be at. What reaſon then could 
any of them have to oppoſe it? and, if they did 


not oppoſe it, how could the houfe of Auſtria fup- 
port itſelf againſt powers, in whom the deſire and 
2 of depriving it of that ſtrength which it 

ad uſed only to oppreſs them, would have raiſed 
againſt it as many open as it had ſecret enemies? 
that is all Europe entire? Nor would theſe princes 
have any reaſon to be jealous of the reſtorer of their 
liberty; for he was ſo far from ſeeking to re- imburſe 
himſelf for all the expences which his 
would hereby engage him in, that his intention was vo- 
luntarily and for ever to relinquiſh all power of aug- 
menting his dominions ; not only by conqueſt, but 
by all other juſt and lawful means. By this he 
would have diſcovered the ſecret to convince all his 


neighbours that his whole defign was to fave, both 


himſelf and them, thoſe immenfe ſums which the 
maintenance of ſo many thouſand ſoldiers, fo many 
fortified places, and ſo many military expences re- 
quire ; to free them for ever from the fear of thoſe 
bloody cataſtrophes ſo common in Europe; to pro- 
cure them an uninterrupted repoſe ; and, finally, 
to unite them all in an indiſſoluble bond of ſecu- 
rity and friendſhip, after which they might hve to- 
gether like brethren, and reciprocally viſit like good 
neighbours, without .the trouble of ceremony, and 
without the expence of a train of attendants, which 
princes uſe at beſt only for oſtentation, and fre- 


* quently to conceal their miſery. Does it not indeed 


reflect ſhame and reproach on a people who affect to 
be ſo poliſhed and refined in their manners, that all 


their pretended improvements have not yet (I will 


not ſay procured them tranquilhty, but only) 
guarded them from theſe barbarities which they 
deteſt in nations the moſt ſavage and uncultivated? 
and to deſtroy theſe pernicious feeds of confuſion 
and diſorder, and to prevent the barbarities of which 


they are the cauſe, could any ſcheme have been more 


happily 
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happily and perfectly contrived than that of Henry 
the Great ? | | 

Here then is all that could be reaſonably expected 
or required. It is only in the power of man to pre- 

and act; ſucceſs is the work of a more mighty 

hand, Senſible people cannot be blamed for being 
prejudiced in favour of the. ſcheme in queſtion, 
trom this circumſtance only, that it was formed by 
the two potentates whom poſterity will always con- 
ſider as the moſt perfect models of the art of govern- 
ing. In regard to Henry in particular, I inſiſt that 
it belongs only to princes, who, like him, have had 
a conſtant ſucceſſion of obſtacles to encounter in all 
their deſigns. Theſe, I ſay, are the princes who 
alone are privileged to judge what are real obſtacles 
and, when we behold them willing to lay down their 
lives in ſupport of their opinions, ſurely we may 
abide by their ſentiments, without feer of being de- 
ceived. For my own part, I ſhall always think 
with regret, that France, by the blow which it re- 
ceived from the loſs of this great prince, was de- 
prived of a glory far ſuperior to that which his reign 
had acquired *. There remains only to, explain the 
ſeveral parts of the deſign, and the manner in 
which they were to be executed. We will begin by 
what relates to religion. | 

Two religions principally prevail in Chriſtendom, 
the roman and the reformed ; but, as this latter ad- 
mits of ſeveral variations in its worſhip, which ren- 
der it, if not as different from itſelf as from the 
roman, at leaſt as far from being re-united, it is 
therefore neceſſary to divide it in two, one of which 
may be called the reformed, and the other the pro- 
teſtant religion. The manner in which theſe three 
religions prevail in Europe is extremely various. 

* From hente we may diſcover clination ; and that the duke of 
what credit ſhould be given to Siri, Sully, whom he believes to be the 


when lie ſays, that the ſole paſſion 


of Henry the Great was to amaſs 


riches ; that his miniſter forced 
im into the defign againſt his in- 


ſole author of it, was himſelf pre- 
poſſeſſed in its favour only from 


mere obſtinacy, or perhaps from 


motives of {clf-interclt. 
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Italy and Spain remain in poſſeſſion of the roman 


religion, pure and without mixture of any other, 
The reformed religion ſubſiſts in France with the 


roman, only under favour of the edicts, and is 


the weakeſt. England, Denmark, Sweden, the 
Low-Countries, and Switzerland, have alſo a mix- 
ture of the ſame kind, but with this difference, that 
in them the proteſtant is the governing religion, the 
others are only tolerated. Germany unites all theſe, 


and even in ſeveral of its circles, as well as in Po- 


land, ſhews them equal favour. I ſay nothing of 
Muſcovy or Ruſſia. Theſe vaſt countries, which 
are not leſs than ſix hundred leagues in length, and 
four hundred in breadth, being in great part ſtill 


| 1dolaters, and in part ſchiſmatics, ſuch as Greeks 


and Arminians, who have introduced ſo many ſu- 
perſtitious practices in their worſhip, that there 
ſcarce remains any conformity with us among them ; 
beſides, that they belong to Aſia at leaſt as much as 
to Europe, we may indeed almoſt conſider them as 
a barbarous country, and place them in the fame 
claſs with Turky, tho', for theſe five hundred years, 
we have ranked them among the chriſtian 
Each of theſe three religions being now eſtabliſh- 
ed in Europe, in ſuch a manner that there is not the 


| leaſt appearance that any of them can be deſtroyed, 


and experience having ſufficiently demonſtrated the 
inutility and danger of ſuch an enterprize, the beſt 
therefore that can be done, is to preſerve, and even 
ſtrengthen all of them in ſuch a manner, never- 
theleſs, that this indulgence may not become an en- 
couragement to the production of new ſects or opi- 
nions, which ſhould carefully be ſuppreſſed on their 
firſt appearance. God himſelf, by manifeſtly ſup- 
porting what the catholics were pleaſed to call the 
new religion, has taught us this conduct, which is 
not leſs conformable to the Holy Scriptures than 
confirmed by its examples ; and, beſides, the un- 


ſurmountable difficulty of forcing the . Pope's au- 


thority to be received in thoſe places where it is now 
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no longer acknowledged, renders what is here pro- 
poſed abſolutely neceſſary. Several cardinals equally 
{agacious and zealous, and even ſome Popes, as 
Clement VIII. and Paul V. were of this opinion. 
All, therefore, that remains now to be done, is 
to ſtrengthen the nations, who have made choice of 
one of theſe religions, in the principles they profeſs, 
as there is nothing in all reſpects ſo pernicious as a 
liberty in belief; and thoſe nations, whoſe inhabi- 
rants profeſs ſeveral, or all theſe religions, ſhould 
be carefu] to obſerve thoſe rules which they find 
neceſſary to remedy the ordinary inconveniences of 
a toleration, which, in other reſpects, they probably 
experience to be beneficial, Italy, therefore, pro- 
feſſing the roman religion, and being moreover the 
reſidence of the Popes, ſhould preſerve this religion 
in all its purity, and there would be no hardſhip in 
obliging all its inhabitants, either to conform to it, or 
quit the country. The ſame regulation, very nearly, 
might. be obſerved in regard to Spain. In ſuch 
ſtates as that of France, where there is at leaſt a 
governing religion, whoever ſhould think the regu- 
lation too ſevere, by which calviniſm would be al- 
ways ſubordinate to the religion of the prince, might 
be permitted to depart the country. No new regu- 
lation would be neceſſary in any of the other nations; 
no violence on this account, but liberty unreſtrained, 


ſeeing this liberty is become even a fundamental 


principle in their governments. 

Thus we may perceive every thing on this head 
might be reduced to a very few maxims, ſo much 
the more certain and invariable, as they were not 
contrary to the ſentiments of any one. The pro- 


teſtants are very far from pretending to force their 


religion upon any of their neighbours, by whom it 


is not voluntarily embraced. The catholics, doubt- 


leſs, are of the ſame ſentiments, and the Pope would 
receive no injury in being deprived of what he con- 
feſſes himſelf not to have poſſeſſed for a long time. 
His ſacrificing theſe chimerical rights would be 
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abundantly compenſated by the regal dignity with 
which it would be proper to inveſt him, and by the 
honour of being afterwards the common mediator 
between all the chriſtian princes, a dighity Which he 
would. then enjoy without jealouſy, and for which it 
mult be confeſſed this court, by its ſagacious con- 
duct, has ſhewn itſelf the moſt proper of any. 

Another point of the political ſcheme, which alſo 
concerns religion, relates to the infidel. princes of 
Europe, and conſiſts in forcing thoſe entirely out of 
it who refuſe to conform to any of the Chriſtian 
doctrines of religion. Should the grand duke of 


Muſcovy, or czar of Ruſſia, who is believed to be 


the antient khan of Scythia, refuſe to enter into the 
aſſociation after it is propoſed to him, he ought to be 
treated like the ſultan of Turky, deprived of his poſ- 
ſeſſions in Europe, and confined to Aſia only, where 
he might, as long as he Pens, without any interrup- 
tion from us, continue the wars in Which he is almoſt 
conſtantly engaged againſt the Turks and Perſians. 

To ſucceed in the execution of this, Which will 
not appear difficult, if we ſuppoſe that all chriſtian 
princes unanimouſly concurred-in it, it would only 
be neceſſary for each of them to contribute, in pro- 
portion. to their ſeveral abilities, towards the ſupport 
of the forces, and all the other incidental expences, 
which the ſucceſs of ſuch an enterprize might re- 
quire. Theſe reſpective quotas were to have been 
determined by a general council, of which we ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter. The following is what Henry the 
Great had himſelf [conceived on this head. The 


Pope for this expedition ſhould have furniſhed eight 


thouſand foot, twelve hundred hofſe, ten can- 
nons, and ten gallies; the emperor and the circles 
of Germany, ſixty thouſand foot, twenty thouſand 
horſe, five large cannons, and ten gallies or other 
veſſels; the king of France twenty thoufand' foot, 
four thouſand horſe, twenty cannons, and ten ſhips 
or gallies; Spain, Britain, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Poland, the like number with France, 9 
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only, that theſe powers ſhould together ſupply what 


belonged to the {ea ſervice in the manner moſt ſuitable 
to their reſpective conveniences and abilities therein; 
the king of Bohemia five thouſand foot, fifteen hun- 
dred horſe, and five cannons ; the king of Hungary 
twelve thouſand foot, five thouſand * horſe, twenty 
cannons, and ſix ſhips ; the duke of Savoy, or king 
of Lombardy, eight thouſand foot, fifteen hun- 
dred horſe, | eight cannons, and fix gallies; the re- 
public of Venice ten thouſand foot, twelve hundred 
horſe, ten cannons, and twenty-five gallies; the 
republic of the Swiſs cantons fifteen thouſand foot, 
five thouſand horſe, and twelve cannons ; the re- 
public of Holland twelve thouſand foot, twelve hun- 
dred horſe, twelve cannons, and twelve ſhips ; the Ita- 
lian republics ten thouſand foot, twelve hundred horſe, 
ten cannons, and eight gallies ; the whole together a- 


mounting to about two hundred and ſeventy thouſand » 


foot, fifty thouſand horſe, two hundred cannons, and 


one hundred and twenty ſhips or gallies, equipped and 


maintained at the expence of all thoſe powers, each 
contributing according to his particular proportion. 
This armament of the princes and ſtates of Eu- 


rope appears ſo inconſiderable and ſo little burden- 


ſome, when compared with the forces which they 
uſually keep on foot to awe their neighbours, or 
perhaps their own ſubjects, that were it to have ſub- 
ſiſted, even perpetually, it would not have occa- 
ſioned any inconvenience, and would have been an 


excellent military academy: but, beſides that the 


enterprizes for which it was deſtined, would not 
always have continued; the number and expence 
of it might have been diminiſhed in proportion to 
the neceſſities, which would always have been the 
ſame. Tho' I am perſuaded ſuch an armament 


would have been ſo highly approved of by all theſe 


princes, that, after they had conquered with it what- 
ever they would not ſuffer any ſtranger ſhould ſhare 
with them in Europe, they would have ſought to 
Join to it ſuch parts of Aſia as were moſt commo- 
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diouſly ſituated, and particularly the whole coaſt of 
Africa, which is too near to our own territories for 
us not to be frequently incommoded by it. The 
only precaution to be obſerved in regard to theſe 
additional countries, would have been to form them 
into new kingdoms, declare them united with the reſt 
of the chriſtian powers, and beſtow them on different 
princes ; carefully obſerving to exclude thoſe who 
before bore rank among the ſovereigns of Euro 
That part of the deſign which may be conſidered 
as purely political, turned almoſt entirely on a firſt 
preliminary, which, I think, would not have met 
with more difficulty than the preceding article, This 
was to divelt the houſe of Auſtria of the empire, 
and of all the poſſeſſions i in Germany, Italy, and 
the Low-Countries : in a word, to reduce it to the 
ſole kingdom of Spain, bounded by the ocean, the 
Mediterranean, and the Pyrenean mountains. But 
that it might, nevertheleſs, be equally powerful 
with the other ſovereignties of Europe, it ſhould 
have Sardinia, Majorca, Minorca; and, in the 
other iſlands on its own coaſts, the Canaries, the 
Azores, and Cape-Verd, with its poſſeſſions in 
Africa, Mexico, and the American iſlands which 
belong to it ; countries which alone might-ſuffice to 
found great kingdoms : finally, the Philippines, 
Goa, the Moluccas, and its other poſſeſfions in Aſia. 
From hence a method ſeems to preſent itſelf, by 
which the houſe of Auſtria might be made amends 
for what it would be deprived of in Europe, which 
is to encreaſe its dominions in the three other parts 
of the world, by aſſiſting it to obtain, and by de- 


claring it the ſole proprietor, both of what we do 


know, and what we may hereafter diſcover in thoſe 
parts. We may ſuppoſe, that on this occaſion, it 
would not have been neceſſary to uſe force to bring 
this houſe to concur in ſuch a deſign; and, indeed, 
even on this ſuppoſition, it was not the prince of 
this houſe reigning in Spain, to whom theſe 

of the world were to be ſubjected, but to different 


princes 
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princes of the ſame or of different branches. 
who, in aeknowledgment of their poſſeſſions, 
ſhould only have rendered homage to the crown 
of Spain, or, at moſt, a tribute, as due to the 
original conquerors. This houſe, which is ſo very 
deſirous of being the moſt powerful in the world, 
might hereby have continued to flatter itſelf with 
ſo pleaſing a preheminence, without the other powers 
being endangered by its pretended ur. 

The ſteps taken by the houſe of Auſtria to arrive 
at univerſal monarchy, which evidently appears from 
the whole conduct of Charles V. and his ſon, have 
rendered this ſeverity as juſt as it is neceſſary; and 
I will venture to ſay, that this houſe would not have 
had any reaſonable cauſe to complain of it. It is 
true, it would be deprived of the empire; but when 
impartially conſidered,” it will appear that all the 
other princes of Germany, and even of Europe, 
have an equal right to it. Were it neceſſary to 

ve this, we need only recollect on what con- 


ditions Charles V. 5 the moſt powerful of them 


all, was acknowledged ror; conditions which, 
at Smalcalde, he — fo ty foo ore to obſerve, in pre- 
ſence of ſeven princes or electors, and the deputies 
of twenty-four proteſtant towns; the landgrave of 
Heſſe and the prince of Anhalt being ſpeakers for 
all of them. He ſwore, I ſay, never to act con- 
trary to the eſtabliſhed laws of the empire, par- 
ticularly the famous golden bull, obtained under 
Charles IV. unleſs it were to amplify them, and 
even that only with the expreſs conſent and advice 
of the fovereign princes of Germany : not to infringe 
nor deprive them of any of their privileges; not to 
introduce foreigners into their council; not to make 
either war or peace without their conſent ; not to be- 
ſtow honours and employments hut on natives of 
Germany; not to uſe any other but the German lan- 
guage in all writings ; not to levy any taxes by his 
own authority, nor apply any conqueſts which 
.might be made, to his own particular profit. = 
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in particular, formally renounced all pretences of 
hereditary right in his houſe to the imperial dignity; 
and, according to the ſecond article of che golden 
bull, he ſwore never in his life-time to recognize a 
king of the Romans. When the proteſtants of Ger- 
many after they had in a manner driven Ferdinand 
out of it, conſented to have the imperial crown 
placed on his head, they were careful to make him 
3 Ro whom in regard to all theſe arti- 

theſe new regulations relative to 
the — exerciſe of their 
As to the poſſeſſions of che houſe of Auſtria in 
Germany, Italy, and the Low Countries, of which 
it was to be deprived, not to mention here how 
much it is indebted for them to a tyrannical uſurpa- 
tion, it would, after all, be only depriving it of 
territories which it keeps at ſo prodigious an expence 
(1 ſpeak, in particular, of Italy and the Low Coun- 
tries) as all its treaſures of the Indies have not been 
able to defray: and beſides, by inveſting it with 
the excluſive privilege above-mentioned, of gaining 
new eflabliſhments, and appropnating to its own 
uſe the mines and treaſures of the three other parts 
of the world, it would be abundantly indemnified; 
for theſe new acquiſitions would be at leaſt as con- 


ſiderable, and undoubtedly far more rich, than 


thoſe. But what is here propoſed muſt not be un- 
derſtood as if the other nations of Europe were ex- 
cluded from all commerce to thoſe countrics ; on 
the contrary, it ſhould be free and open to every one, 
and the houſe of Auſtria, inſtead — 2 conſidering this 


ſtipulation, which is of the greateſt conſequence, as 


an infringement of its privileges, would rather have 


reaſon to regard it as a farther advantage. 

From a farther examination and conſideration of 
theſe diſpoſitions, I do not doubt but the houſe of 
Auſtria would have accepted the propoſed conditions 
vithout being forced to it: but, ſuppoſing the con- 
trary, What would a reſiſtance have ſignified ? The 
ns made to all the princes of Europe, of enrich- 


ing 
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ing themſelves by the territories of which this houſe 
was to be diveſted, would deprive it of all hopes of 
aſſiſtance ftom any of them. © 
Upon the whole then it appears, that all parties 
would have been gajners hy it, and this was what 
aſſured Henry the Great of the ſucceſs of his deſign : 
the empire would again n to Which all 
princes, but particularly thoſe of Germany, might 
aſpire : and this dignity would be ſo much the more 
deſirable, though, according to its original inſtitu- 
tion, no revenues would be annexed to it, as the 
emperor would be declared the firſt and chief ma- 
iſtrate of the whole chriſtian republic; and as we 
may ſuppoſe this honour would afterwards be con- 
ferred only on the moſt worthy, all his privileges 
in this reſpect, inſtead of being diminifhed, would 
be enlarged, his authority over the Belgic and 
Helvetic republics would be more conſiderable, and 
upon every new election they would be obliged to 
render him a reſpectful homage. The electors 
would till continue to enjoy the right of electing 
the emperor, as well as of nominating the king of 
the Romans ; with this reſtriftion ins 50 That the 
election ſhould not be made twice together out of 
the ſame family. The firſt to have been elected in 
this manner, was the elector of Bavaria, 'who was 
alſo, in conſequence of the partition, to have had 
thoſe territories ,poſſeſſed by the houſe of Auſtria 
which joined to his own on the ſide of Ital. 
The teſt of theſe territories were to have been 
divided and equally diſtributed by the kings of 
France, England, Denmark, and Sweden, among 
the Venetians, . the Griſons, the duke of Wirtem- 
berg, and the marquis of Baden, Anſpach, and 
Dourlach. Bohemia was to have been conſtituted 
an elective kingdom, by annexing it to Moravia, 
Sileſia, and Luſatia. Hungary was alſo to have 
been an elective kingdom, and the Pope, the em- 
peror, the kings of France, England, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Lombardy, were to have had — 
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right of nomination to it : and becauſe this king- 
dom may be conſidered as, the barrier of Chriſten- 
dom againſt the infidels, it was to have been rendered 
the moſt powerful and able to refiſt them; and this 
was to have been done by immediately adding to it 
the archduchy of Auſtria, Styria, Carinthia, and 
Carniola ; by afterwards incorporating with it 


whatever might be acquired in Tranſilvania, Boſnig, 
| Sclavonia, and Croatia. The ſame electors were to 


have obliged themſelves, by oath, to aſſiſt it upon 


all occaſions z and they were to have been particu- 


larly careful never to grant their ſuffrages from par- 
tiality, artifice, or intrigue ; but always to confer 


the dignity on a prince, who, by his great qualifica- 


tions, particularly for war, ſhould be generally ac- 
knowledged as moſt proper. Poland being, from its 
nearneſs to Turky, Muſcovy, and Tartary, in the 
ſame ſituation with Hungary, was alſo to have been 
an elective kingdom, by the ſame eight potentates ; 
and its power was to have been augmented, by 
annexing to it whatever ſhould be conquered from 
the infidels adjoining to its own frontiers, and by 
determining in its favour thoſe diſputes which it had 
with all its other neighbours. Switzerland, when 
augmented by Franche-compte, Alſace, Tirol, and 
other territories, was to have been united into a 
ſovereign republic, governed by a council or ſenate, 


of which the emperor, the princes of Germany, 


and the Venetians, were to have been umpires. 

The changes to be made in Italy were, that the 
Pope ſhould be declared a ſecular prince, and bear 
* among the monarchs of Europe, and under 
this title ſnould poſſeſs Naples, Apulia, Calabria, 
and all their gependencies, which ſhould be indiſ- 


ſolubly united to St. Peter's patrimony; but in caſe 


the holy father had oppoſed this, which indeed could 
ſcarce have been ſuppoſed, the diſpoſition muſt then 
have been changed, and the kingdom of Naples 


| would have been divided and diſpoſed of as the elec- 


toral king ſhould have determined. Sicily *. to 
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have Ke * republic of Venice, by 
letters from the ſame eight principal potentates, u 
condition that it ſhould render homage for ” 
every Pope, who ſhould bear the title of Immediate 
chief of the whole Italian republic ; otherwiſe, for 
this reaſon, called The republic of the church. 


The other members of this republic were to have 


been Genoa, Florence, Mantua, Modena, Parma, 
and Lucca, without any alterations in their govern- 
ment : Bologna and Ferrara were to have been ren- 
dered free cities; and all theſe governments were 
every twenty years to have rendered homage to the 
Pope their chief, by the gift of a crucifix of the 
_ . ten thouſand crowns. W 
three blics of Europe, it a 

, upon the firſt glance, chat this would ase 

n the moſt brilliant and the richeſt. Neverthe- 
leſs, it would not have been ſo; for what belonged 
to the duke of Savoy was not comprized herein. 
His territories were to have been conſtituted one of 
the great monarchies of Europe, hereditary to males 
and females, and to have born the title of the k; 
dom of Lombardy ; wherein, beſide the territory 
ſo called, the Milaneſe and Montferrat would alſo 
have been comprized ; and the duke of Mantua, in 
exchange for theſe, was to have the duchy of Cre- 
mona. An authentic teſtimony of the inſtitution 
would have been given by the Pope, the emperor, 
and the other ſovereigns of the chriſtian republic. 

Among all theſe different diſmemberings, we may 
obſerve that France received nothing for itſelf, but 
the glory of diftributing them with equity. Henry 
had declared this to be his intention long before. 
He even ſometimes ſaid, with equal moderation and 
good ſenſe, that were theſe diſpoſitions once firmly 


eſtabliſhed, he would have voluntarily conſented to 


have the extent of France determined by a Ke; ago 
of ſuffrages . Nevertheleſs, as the diſtricts of 

What then does Siri mean, fign which he falſly affirms Henry 
when he entertains us with the de- the Great had to join Lorraig to 


Artois, 
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Artois, Hainault, Cambray, Cambreſis, Tournay, 
Namure, and Luxembourg, might more ſuirably 
be annexed-to France than any. ather . nation, they 
were to have been ceded to Henry; but to have been 
divided into ten diſtinct governments, and beſtowed 
on ſo many French princes or lords, all of them 
bearing rank as ſovereigns. 1c 455 

In regard to England it was preciſely the ſame : 
this was a determined. point between. Elizabeth and 
Henry, the two princes who were authors of the 
ſcheme, probably from an obſeryation made by this 
queen, that the Britannic iſles, in all the different 
ſtates through which they had paſſed, whether under 
one or ſeveral monarchs, elective, hereditary, maſ- 
culine, or feminine, and among all the variations of 
their laws and policy, had never experienced any 
great diſappointments or misfortunes, but . when 
their ſovereigns had. meddled in affairs out of their 
little continent. It ſeems, indeed, as if they were 
concentred in it even by nature, and their happi- 
neſs appears to depend entirely on themſelves, with- 
out having any concerns with their neighbours, pro- 
vided that they ſeek only to maintain peace in the 
three nations ſubject to them, by governing each ac- 
cording to its own laws and cuſtoms. To render 
every thing equal between France and England, 
Brabant from the duchy of Limbourg, the juriſ- 
diction of Malines, and the other dependencies on 
Flemiſh Flanders, Gallican or Imperial, were to 
have been formed into eight ſovereiga fiefs, to be 
given to ſo many princes or lords of this nation. 
\: Theſe two parts excepted, all the reſt of the ſe- 
venteen United Provinces, whether belonging to 
Spain or not, were to have been erected into a free 
and independent ſtate, under the title of the Bel- 


France, Tom. I. p. 555? and to the Venetians, &c. Tom. II. p. 180, 
Savoy ceded to him, Tom. II. is equally falſe. This writer ſeems 
L. Wat he ſays of the diſpo- indeed to haye been in the pay of 
ſitions, in regard to the Pope and the houſe of Auſtria, 
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republic; though there was one other fief to be 

ormed from them, bearing the title of a principa- 
lity, to be granted to the prince of Orne alſo 
ſome other inconſiderable indemnities for three or 
four other perſons. The ſucceſſion of Cleves was 
to have been divided among thoſe princes whom the 
emperor would have deprived of it, as the means 
of gratifying them at the expence of the houſe of 
Auſtria, as well as ſome other princes of the ſame 
diſtrict, ro whom the imperial towns ſituated there- 
in, would have been granted. Even Sweden and 
Denmark, though they were to be conſidered as 
under the influence of the fame law which Eng-. 
land and France had impoſed on themſelves, would, 
by this diſtribution, . have enlarged their territories, 
and acquired other conſiderable advantages. An 
end would have been put ro the perpetual troubles 
which agitated. theſe two kingdoms ; and this, 1 
think, would have been rendering them no'inconſi- 
derable ſervice. All theſe ceffions, exchanges, and 
tranſpoſitions towards the north of Germany, were 
to have been determined by the kings of France, 
England, and — and the ee of 
Venice. 

And now perhaps the purport of the debian 
be perceived, which was to divide Europe equal 
among a certain number of powers, in ſuch a m- 
ner, that none of them might have cauſe either af 
envy or fear, from the poſſeſſions or power of the 
others. The number of them was reduced to fifteen; 
and they were of three kinds : fix great hereditary 
monarChies, five elective monarchies, and four ſove- 
| republics. The ſix hereditary monarchies were 
France, 5 , England or Britain, Denmark, Swe- 
| 4 one the five eleftive monarchies 
— wa Empire, the Papacy or Pontificate, Po- 
land, Hungary, 'and Bohemia ; the four republics 
were the Venetian, the Irakian, or what, from its 
dukes, may be called the Ducal, the Swiſs, Helve- 


tic 
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republic. | be 
The laws and ordinances proper to cement an of 
union between all theſe princes, and to maintain pe 


that harmony which ſhould be once eſtabliſhed ſe 


among them, the reciprocal oaths and engagements be 
in regard both to religion and policy, the mutual 


, aſſurances in reſpect to the freedom of commerce, h: 
and the meaſures to be taken to make all theſe par- fo 
titions with equity and to the general content and in 
ſatisfaction of the parties: all theſe matters are to th 


be underſtood ; nor is it neceſſary to ſay any thing 
of the precaution taken by Henry in regard to 
them. The moſt that could have happened would 
have been ſome trifling difficulties, which would ea- 
fily have been obviated in the general council, re- 
preſenting all the ſtates of Europe; the eſtabliſh- 
ment of which was certainly the happieſt invention 
that could have been conceived, to prevent thoſe 
innovations which time often introduces in the wiſeſt 
and moſt uſeful inſtitutions. 

The model of this general council of Europe 
had been formed on that of the antient Amphycti- 
ons of Greece, with ſuch alterations only as ren- 
dered it ſuitable to our cuſtoms, climate, and po- 
licy. It conſiſted of a certain number of commiſ- 
faries, miniſters, or plenipotentiarics from all the 
vernments of the chriſtian republic, who were to 
conſtantly aſſembled as a ſenate, to deliberate on 
any affairs which might occur; to diſcuſs the dit- 

ferent intereſts, pacify the quarrels, clear up and de- 

termine all the civil, political, and religious affairs 

of Europe, whether within itſelf or with its neigh- 
bours. The form and manner of proceeding in 

the ſenate would have been more particularly de- 
termined by the ſuffrages of the ſenate itſelf. Henry 

was of opinion that it ſhould be compoſed of four 

commiſſaries from each of the following poten- 
tates: The Emperor, the Pope, the kings of 
. Fr ance, 
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France, Spain, England, Denmark, Sweden, Lom- 
bardy, Poland, and the republic of Venice; and 


of two only from the other republics and inferior 

wers, which altogether would have compoſed a 
ſenate of about ſixty-ſix perſons, who ſhould have 
been rechoſe every three years. . 

In regard to the place of meeting, it remained to 
have been determined, whether it would be better 
for the council to be fixed or ambulatory, divided 
in three, or united in one. If it were divided into 
three, each. containing twenty-two magiſtrates, then 
each of them muſt have been fixed in ſuch a cen- 
ter as ſhould appear to be moſt commodious, as 
Paris or Bourges for one, and ſomewhere about 
Trente and Cracovia for the two others. If it 
were judged more expedient not to divide their aſ- 
ſembly, whether fixed or ambulatory, it muſt have 
been nearly in the center of Europe, and would 


conſequently have been fixed in ſome one of the 


fourteen cities following: Metz, Luxembourg, 
Nancy, Cologne, Mayence, Treves, Franckfort, 
Wirtzbourg, Heidelberg, Spire, Worms, Straſ- 
bourg, Bale, Bizancon. 


Beſides this general council, it would perhaps have 


been proper to have conſtituted ſome others, of an 
inferior -degree, for the particular convenience of 
different diſtricts. For example, were ſix ſuch cre- 
ated, they might have been placed at Dantzick, 
Nuremberg, Vienna, Bologna, Conſtance ; and the 
laſt, wherever it ſhould be judged moſt convenient 
for the kingdoms of France, Spain, England, 2: 
the Belgic republic. . But whatever the number or 
form of theſe particular councils might have been, 


it would have been abſolutely neceſſary, that they 


ſhould be ſubordinate, and recur, by appeal, to the 
great general council, whole deciſions, when conſi- 


dered as proceeding from the united authority of all 


the ſovercigns pronounced in a manner equally free 
and abſolute, muſt have been regarded as ſo many 
final and irrevocable decrees. 

Vol. V. L But 
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But let us quit theſe ſpeculative deſigns, in which 
practice and experience would perhaps have cauſed 
many alterations ; and let us come to the means ac- 
tually employed by Henry to facilitate the execu- 
tion of his great deſign. 

To gain one of the moſt powerful princes of Eu- 
rope, with whom to concert all his deſigns, was what 
Henry always conſidered as of the utmoſt conſe. 
guence : and this was the reaſon, that after the 
death of Elizabeth, who had indiſſolubly united the 
intereſt of the two crowns of France and England, 
every means was uſed which might inſpire her ſuc- 
ceſſor, king James, with all her ſentiments. Had! 
but ſucceeded in the folemn embaſſy, the particulars 
of which I have related already, fo far as to have 

ined this prince's confent to have his name appear 
openly with Henry's, this military confederacy, el- 
pecially if it had, in like manner, been ſtrengthened 
with the names of the kings of Denmark and Swe- 
den, would have prevented the troubles and diff- 


culties of many negociations : but nothing farther 


could be cbtained of the king of England, than the 
ſame promifes which were required of the other 
courts ; namely, that he would not only not eppoſe 
the confederacy, but when Henry had made his de- 
ſigns public, would declare himſelf in his favour, and 
contribute towards it in the ſame manner as the 
other powers intereſted therein. A means was, 


indeed, afterwards found to obtain the execution of 


this promiſe, in a manner ſo much the more caly, 
as it did not diſturb the natural indolence of this 
prince ; and this was, by getting what he heſitated 
to undertake in his own name, executed by his 
fon, the prince of Wales, whe, as ſoon as he had 
obtai ed his father's promiſe, that he would at leaft 
not obſtruct his proceedings, prevented Henry's ut- 
moſt wiſhes ; being animated with a thirſt of glory, 


and deſire to render himſelf worthy the eſteem and al- 


liance of Henry; for he was to marry the eldeſt of the 
daughters of France. He wrote me ſeveral letters 


upon 
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upon this ſubject, and expreſſed himſelf in the manner! 
have mentioned. He alſo farther ſaid, that the king 
of France might depend upon having ſix thouſand 
foot and fifteen hundred horſe, which he would 
oblige himſelf to bring into his ſervice whenever 
they ſhould be required : and this number was af- 
terwards augmented by two thouſand more foot, 
and eight cannons, maintained in all reſpects at the 
expence of England for three years at leaſt. The 
king of Sweden did not ſhew himſelf leſs zealous 
for the common cauſe; and the king of Denmark 
alſo appeared to be equally well diſpoſed in its 
favour. | 

In the mean time we were indefatigable in our 
negociations in the different courts of Europe, par- 
ticularly in the circles of Germany and the United 
Provinces, where the king, for this purpoſe, had 
ſent Boiſſiſe, Freſne-Canaye, Baugy, Ancel, and 
Bongars. The council of the States were very ſoon 
unanimous in. their determinations : the prince of 


Orange ſent the ſieurs Malderet and Brederode from 


them, to offer the king fifteen thouſand foot, and 
three thouſand horſe. They were ſoon followed by 
the landgrave of Heſle, and the prince of Anhalt, 
to whom, as well as to the prince of Orange, the 
confederacy was obliged for being increaſed by the 
duke of Savoy ; by all of the reformed religion in 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Lower Auſtria; by many 
proteſtant princes and towns in Germany; ia fine, 
by all the Swiſs Cantons of this religion. And 
when the ſucceſſion of Cleves, which the Emperor 
ſhewed himſelf diſpoſed to uſurp, became another 


Incentive to the confederacy, there was then ſcarce 


any part of Germany that was not for us; which 
evidently appeared from the reſult of the general aſ- 
ſembly at Hall. The elector of Saxony, who per- 
haps remained alone of the oppoſite party, might 
have been embarraſſed in an affair, out of which he 
would probably have found it dificult to extricate 
himſelf; and this was to have been done, by ſug- 
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geſting to him the branch of John Frederic, deprived 
of this electorate by Charles V. 

There were ſeveral of theſe powers, in regard to 
whom I am perſuaded nothing would have been 
riſked, by diſcloſing to them the whole intent and 
{cope of the deſign. On the contrary, they would pro: 
bably have ſeconded it with the greater ardour, when 
they found the deſtruction of the Auſtrian grandeur 
was a determined — Theſe powers were, more 
particularly, the Venetians, the United Provinces, 
almoſt all the proteſtants, and eſpecially the evan- 
gelics of Germany. But as too many precautions 
could not be taken, to prevent the catholic powers 
from being prejudiced againſt the new alliance in 
wh.ch they were to be engaged; a too haſty diſco- 
very, either of the true motives, or the whole intent 
of the deſign, was therefore cautiouſly avoided. It 
was at firſt concealed from all without exceprion, 
and afterwards revealed but to a few perſons of 5. 
proved diſcretion, and thoſe only ſuch as were 
ſ:lately neceſſary to engage others to join the con- 
federacy. The aſſociation was for a long time ſpoke 
of to others only as a kind of general treaty of 
7>2ace, wherein ſuch methods would be projected, as 
che public benefit, and the general ſervice of Eu- 


rope, might ſuggeſt as neceſſary to ſtop the progreſs 


of the exceſſive power of the houſe of Auſtria. Our 
ambaſſadors and agents had orders only to demand 


of theſe princes a renewal or commencement of al- 


liance, in order more effectually to ſucceed in the 
projected peace; to conſult with them upon the 
means whereby to effect it; to appear as if they 
were ſent only, in conjunction with them, to en- 


deavour the diſcovery of theſe means; but yet to 


ſecond them, and according to the difpoſition in 
which they were, to inſinuate, as if by accidental 


coajecture, ſome notion of a new method more pro- 


per to maintain the equilibrium of Europe, and to 
ſecure to each religion a more undiſturbed repoſe 


than they had hitherto enjoyed. The 1 
made 
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made to the kings of England and Sweden, and the 
dukes of Savoy and Lorrain, for alliances by mar- 
riage, proved very ſucceſsful : it was abſolutely de- 
termined, that the Dauphin ſhould eſpouſe the hei- 
refs of Lorrain, which dutchy ſtill continued, as be- 
fore, to depend on the Empire. | 

But no precaution appeared ſo neceſſary, nor was 
more ſtrongly recommended to our negotiators, 
than to convince all the princes of Europe of the 
diſintereſtedneſs with which Henry was reſolved to 
act on this occaſion, This point was indefatigably 
laboured, and they were convinced of it, when, on 
the ſuppoſition that it would be neceſſary to have 
recourſe to arms, we ſtrongly proteſted, that the 
forces, the treaſures, and even the perſon of Henry, 
might be depended on; and this in a manner fo ge- 
nerous on his ſide, that, inſtead of expecting to be 
rewarded, or even indemnified for them, he was vo- 
luntarily inclined to give the moſt poſitive aſſur- 
ances, not to reſerve to himſelf a ſingle town, nor 
the ſmalleſt diſtrict. This moderation, of which at 
laſt no one doubted, made a ſuitable impreſſion, 
eſpecially when it was perceived to be ſo much the 
more generous, as there was ſufficient to excite and 
ſatisfy the deſires of all. And, in the interim, be- 
fore the ſolemn publication of this abſolute renun- 
ciation, which was to have been made in the mani- 
feftoes that were preparing, Henry gave a proof 
of it, that was an abſolute demonſtration to the 
Pope. 

No one being ignorant that as it was, at leaſt, 
intended to deprive Spain of thoſe of its uſurpations 
which were the moſt manifeſtly unjuſt ; Navarre 
and Rouſillon would infallibly revert to France; 
the king therefore voluntarily offered to exchange 
them for the two kingdoms of Naples and Sicily 
and at the ſame time to make a preſent of both to 
the Pope and the republic of Venice. This, cer- 
tainly, was renouncing the moſt inconteſtible rigꝭt 
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he could have to any of the territories of which this 
crown was to be deprived; and by ſubmitting this 
affair, as he did, to the determination of the Pope 
and the Venetians, he the more ſenſibly obliged 


them, as both the honour and profit which might 


ariſe therefrom would be in their favour. The 


Pope, therefore, on the firſt propoſition made to 


him, even prevented Henry's intentions ; he imme. 
diately demanded, whether, as affairs were then cir- 
cumſtanced, the ſeveral powers would approve his 
taking upon him the office of common mediator, to 
eſtabliſh peace in Europe, and convert the conti- 
nual wars among its ſeveral princes, into a perpetual 
war againſt the Infidels ; which is a part of the de- 
ſign he had been very careful to acquaint him with: 
and the Pope ſufficiently ſhewed, that he was de- 


' firous nothing ſhould be done without his participa- 


tion; and that he was ſtill leſs diſpoſed to refuſe the 
advantage offered to him. 

Paul V. when a favourable opportunity offered, 
explained himſelf more openly on this head. Ubal- 
dini, his nuncio, told the king, that his holineſs, 
for the conſederacy againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
would, on various pretences, engage to raiſe ten 
thouſand foot, fifteen hundred horſe, and ten can- 
nons; provided that his majeſty would promiſe to 
defray the neceflary expences of their fubſiſtence for 


three years; would give all poſſible ſecurity for the 


ceſſion of Naples, and the other rights of homage, 
according to promiſe; and would - ſincerely conſent 
to the other condition, in regard to the treaty which 
he ſhould think neceſſary to impoſe, Theſe con- 
ditions, at leaſt the principal of them, were, that 
only catholics ſhould be clected emperors ; that the 
roman religion ſhould be nene in all its rights, 


and the eccleſiaſtics in all their privileges and im- 


munities; and the proteſtants ſhould not he per- 
mitted to eſtabliſn themfelves in places where they 
were not eſtabliſned before the treaty. The king 
promiſed Ubaldini, that he would „ 
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ſerve all theſe conditions; and farther, he relin- 
quiſhed to the Pope the honour of being the arbi- 
trator of ail thoſe regulations to be made in the eſta- 
bliſhment of the new republic. | 

The _— of theſe difficult'es in regard to 
the Pope, was of no inconſiderable conſequence ; for 
his example would not fail ro be of great force in 
determining the other catholic powers, eſpecially 
thoſe of Italy. Nothing was neglected which might 
promote the favourable diſpoſitions in which they 
appeared to be, by punctually paying the cardinals 
and petty princes of Italy their penſions, and 
even by adding to them ſeveral other grataities. 
The eſtabliſhment of a new monarchy in Italy was 
the only pretence theſe petty courts had for not join- 
ing the confederacy; but this vain apprehenſion 
would be eaſily diſſipated. The particular advan- 
tages which each would acquire, might alone have 
ſatisſied them in this reſpect ; but if not, all op- 
poſers might have been threatened with being de- 
clared, after a certain time, diveſted of all right to 
the propoſed advantages, and even of all preten- 
ſons to the empire, or the elective kingdoms ; and 
that the republics amongſt them ſhould be converted 
into ſovereigaties, and ſovereignties into republics. 
There is but little probability that any of th-m 
would even have demyrred what to do. The pu- 
niſhment of the firſt offender would have compelled 
the ſubmiſſion of all theſe petty ſtates, who were be- 
ſides ſufficiently ſenſible of their importance. But 
this method was not to be uſed but on failure of 
all others; and even then, no opportunity would 
have been neglected of ſhewing them favour. 

And now we are arrived at the point to which 
every thing was advanced, at the fatal moment of 
the death of Henry the Great; and the following 
is a circumſtantial detail of the forces for the war, 
which all the parties concerned had, in conjunction 
with lim, agreed to furniſh : The contingents of 
the kings of England, Sweden, and Denmark, were 
FE | L 4 each 
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each eight thouſand foot, fifteen hundred horſe, and 
eight cannons ; to be raiſed and maintained, in all 
reſpects, at their expence, at leaſt for three years, 
and this expence, reckoning ten livres a month for 
each foot ſoldier, thirty livres for each trooper, the 
pay of the officers included, and the year to be com- 
poſed of ten months, would amount, for each of 
theſe ſtates, to three miilions three hundred and 
ſeventy thouſand livres for three years; the expence 
of the artillery, fifreen hundred livres a month for 
each piece, being alſo included. The princes of 
Germany, betorcmentioned, were to furniſh twenty- 
five thouſand foot, ten thouſand horie, and forty 
cannons : they had themſelves computed the ex- 
po at nine or ten millions for three years. The 

nited Provinces, twelve thouſand foot, two thou- 
{and horſe, and ten cannons : the expence twelve 
millions. Hungary, Bohemia, and the other evan- 
gelics of Germany, the ſame number, and nearly at 
the fame expence. The Pope, ten thouſand foot, 
fifteen hundred horſe, and eight cannons. ' he 
duke of Savoy, eighteen thouſand foot, two thou- 
ſand horſe, and twelve cannons. The Venetians, 
twelve thouſand foor, two thouſand horſe, and twelve 
cannons. The expence of theſe laſt mentioned ar- 
maments the king himſelf had engaged to defray. 
The total of all theſe foreign forces, allowing for 
deficiencies, - which might probably have happened, 


would always have been, at leaſt, one hundred thou- 


ſand foot, from twenty to twenty-five thouſand 

horſe, and about one hundred and twenty canons. 
The king, on his fide, had actually on foot two 
good and well turniſhed armics; the firſt, which he 
was to have commanded in perſon, conſiſted of 
twenty thouland foot, all native French, eight thou- 
ſand Switzers, four thouſand Lanſquenets or Wal- 
loons, five thouſand horſe, and twenty cannons. 
The ſecond, to be commanded by Leſdiguieres, in 
the neighbourhood: of the Alps, conſiſted of ten 
thouſand foot, one thouſand horſe, and ten cannons ; 
1 beſide 
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beſide a flying camp, of four thouſand. foar, Ur 


hundred horſe, and ten cannons; and a reſerve. of 


two thouſand. foot, to garriſon fach places where 


they might be neceffary . We will here make a 
general calculation of all theſe troops. wok 
The twenty thouſand foot, at twenty-one: livres a 


month to each man, including the appointments. of 


generals and officers, would, by the month, require 
four hundred and twenty thouſand: livres, and by 


the year, five millions and forty thouſand. livres; the 
eight thouſand Switzers and four thouſand Lanſ- 


quenets, three millions; the five thouſand horſe, at 


ſixty livres a month to each, by the month, would 


require two hundred and forty thouſand livres, and 
by the year, two millions eight hundred and forty 
thouſand livres: this computation is made ſo high 
as ſixty livres a month to each, becauſe the pay of 
the officers, and particularly of the king's white, 
troops, compoſed of a thouſand men of the firſt 
rank in the kingdom, who ſerved as volunteers, 
was therein included. The expence of the twenty 
large cannons, fix culverins, and four demi- culverins, 
ſuppoſing all neceſſary furniture for them provided, 
would amount to three thouſand ſix hundred livres 
a month for each piece; the thirty together would 
conſequently require one hundred and eight thouſand 
livres. Extraordinary expences and loſſes, in regard 
to the proviſions and ammunition for his army, 
might be computed at one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand livres. 

And for expences, whether ordinary or extraor- 
dinary, in ſpies, for the ſick and wounded, and 


* There are ſome variations in many, ſometimes computed even 
ovr Memoirs in regard to the num- at forty thouſand foot, and twelve 
ber of men, both in the royal thouſand horſe ; ſimilar differences 
grand army, which, in cifferent do often occur in regard to thoſe of 
places, is ſaid to be compcſed of Italy, and the other confederats 
thirty, thirty-two, and thirty-fix princes : neither are the calcula- 
thouſand foot, of four, five, fir, tions of the expence- always the 
and eight thouſand horſe, and from fame, nor quite juſt in their eſti- 
thirty to fiſty cannons ; and in that mates, 
ot the confederate princes of Cen 
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other unforeſeen contingencies, computing at the 
higheſt, a like ſum of one million eight hundred 
thouſand livres. To ſupply the deficiencies which 
might happen in the armies of the confederate 
princes, to pay the penſions, and to anſwer other 
particular exigences which might ariſe in the king- 
dom, three hundred thouſand livres a month ; for 
the year, three millions ſix hundred thouſand livres. 
The army of Leſdiguieres would require three mil- 
lions a year; and as much for each of the armies of 
the Pope, the Venetians, and the duke of Savoy. 
Theſe tour laſt articles together, make twelve mil- 
lions a year; which, added to the preceding ſums, 
amount in the whole to about thirty millions one 
hundred and ſixty thouſand livres a year. 

It remains only to triple this total for the three 
years, during which it was ſuppoſed there might be 
occaſion for the forces, and the whole amount will 
appear to be between ninety and nincty- one millions, 
which might nearly be neceſſary to defray the ex- 

of the intended war; I ſay nearly, for in 
this calculation I have not included the flying camp, 
nor the two thouſand men for garriſons : the firſt of 
theſe two articles, at the rate of eighteen livres a 
month to each foot ſoldier, and fifty livres to each 
trooper, would require a further ſum of about one 
hundred and thirty thouſand livres a month; which, 
for a year, would be one million five hundred thou- 
ſand livres, and four millions five hundred thouſand 
livres for three years : the ſecond article for the 
three years, would require about twelve hundred 
thouſand livres. n 

On a ſuppoſition that the expence of France, on 
this occaſion, would not have amounted to more than 
between ninety and ninety- five millions; which ſup- 
rache is far from being hazardous, becauſe we 

ve here computed every thing at the higheſt it 
would bear; it is eaſy to ſhew, that at the expiration 
of the three years, Henry would have remaining in 
his coffers thirty millions over and above what 
8 * 
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be expended, The total amount of all the receipts 
fiom the ſeveral funds, formed and to be formed for 
theſe three years, being one hundred twenty-one 
millions five hundred and forty thouſand livres, as 
appears from the three eſtimates which I drew up 
and preſented to his majeſty. | 

The firſt of theſe eſtimates, which contained only 
a liſt of the ſums actually depoſited in the Baſtile, 
amounted to twenty-two millions four hundred and 
ſixty thouſand livres, in ſeveral coffers, marked 
Pheiipeaux, Puget, and Bouhier : the ſecond was 
another lift, of the ſums actually due from the 
farmers, partiſans, and receivers-general ; which 
might be conſidered as in poſſeſſion, and produced 
another total of eighteen millions fix hundred and 
thirteen thouſand livres; theſe two totals together 
made forty-one millions ſeventy-three thouſand 
livres, which the king would immediately have at 
his diſpoſal : to acquire the reſt of theſe hundred 


and twenty-one millions, I had no recourſe, in the 


third eſtimate, to any new taxations. The whole 
remainder would ariſe ſolely from the offers of aug- 
mentation upon the ſeveral royal revenues which 
the farmers and partiſans had made for a leaſe of 
three years, and from what the officers of juſtice 
and the finances had voluntarily engaged to furniſh, 
provided they might be permitted the free enjoy- 
ment of certain privileges: ſo that in theſe one 
hundred twenty-one millions, I had not compre- 
hended the three years receipts of the other royal 
revenues. And it caſe it were afterwards neceſſary 
to have recourſe to means ſomewhat more burthen- 
fome, I had given the king another eſtimate, where- 
by, inſtead of theſe one hundred twenty-one mil- 
lions, it appeared that one hundred feventy-five mil- 
lions might have been raiſed. I alſo demonſtrated, 
that upon any preſſing emergency, this kingdom 
could open itfelt reſources of treaſure that are almoſt 
innumerable, | 
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It was very much to be wiſhed, that the ſums of 
money and the numbers of men to be furniſhed by 
the other confederates, would be equally well ſe- 
cured by ſuch eſtimates : but whatever deficiences 
might have happened, having forty-one millions to 
diſtribute where-ever it might be found neceſſary, 
what obſtacles could Henry have to fear from. a 
power who was known to be deſtitute of money, 
and even of troops? no one being ignorant, that 
the beſt and moſt numerous forces which Spain had 
in its ſervice were drawn from Sicily, Naples, and 
. Lombardy ; or elſe were Germans, Switzers, and 
Walloons. | 
Every thing therefore concurring to promote ſuc- 
ceſs, and good magazines being placed in proper 
parts of the paſſage, the king was on the point of 
. at the head of his army, directly to Me- 
zieres; from whence, taking his rout by Clinchamp, 
Orchimont, Beauraign, Offais, Longpre, &c. after 
having cauſed five forts to be erected in theſe quar- 
ters, and therein placed his two thouſand men deſtin- 
ed for that purpoſe, with the neceſſary proviſions 
and. ammunition, he would, near Duren and Sta- 
velo, have joined the two armies, which the princes 
of Germany and the United Provinces would have 
cauſed to march thither; and then beginning by 
occupying all thoſe paſſzges through which the ene- 
my might find entrance into the territories of Juliers 
and Cleves, theſe principalities, which were a pre- 
text for the armament, would conſequently have im- 
mediately ſubmitted to him, and would have been 
ſequeſtrated, till it ſhould appear how the Emperor 
and the king of Spain would act, in regard to the 
deſigns of the confederate princes. 
This was the moment fixed on to publiſh and 
make known throughout Europe, the declarations, 
ia form of manifeſtos, which were to open the eyes 
of all in regard to their true intereſts, and the real 
motives which had cauſed Henry and the confe- 
derate princes thus to take up arms. Theſe mani- 
feſtos 
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feſtos were compoſed with the greateft wr 
of juſtice, honefty, and good faith, Bab or difint 

neſs and good policy, were every where apparent in 
them : and, without wholly diſcoveting the be fever 
changes intended to be made in Europe, it was in- 
timated, that their common intereſt had thus com- 
pelled its princes to arm themſelves; and not hey 
to prevent 2 houſe of Auſtria from 
ſeſſion of Cleves, but alfo to dĩveſt her of the pr 
Provinces, and of whatever ele ſhe unjuſtly poſſeſſed; 
that their intentions were to diſtribute theſe territories 
among ſuch princes and ſtates as were the weakeſt; 
that the deſign was ſuch, as could not ſurely give 
occaſion to a war in Europe; that, though armed, 
the kings of France and the North rather choſe tb 
be mediators in the cauſes of complaint 'which Eu- 
rope, through them, made againft the houfe of 
Auſtria, and only fought amicably to determine all 
differences ſubſiſting among the ſeveral princes ; ai 
that whatever was done on this occaſion, ſhould he 


not only, with the unanimous conſent of all theſe 


but even of all their people, who” wet 

hereby invited to give in their opinions to the con- 
federate princes: ſach alſo would have been the 
ſubſtance of the citenlar letters which Henry and 
the aſſociated princes would at the ſame time cake 
ſent to all places fuhject to them; chat ſo the people 
rk informed, and f Jjoming their ſuffrages, an uni- 
ry from All parts of Chriſtendom d have 

n raiſed aint the houſe of Auſtria. 

As it was determined to avoid with the 8 
caution, whatever might give umbrage to any one, 
and Henry being deſirous to give ſtill more convin- 

cing proofs to his confederates, that to e 
their true intereſts was his ſole ſtudy and deſign; 

the letters already mentioned he would have 20050 
others to be written to different courts, particularly 
to the electors of Cologne and Treves, the —— 

of Muſter, Liege, and Paderborn; and the du 

and ducheſs of Lorrain ; and this conduct would 
LY ave 
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have been purſued, in regard even to our enemies, 
in the letters which were to be written to the arch- 
duke, and the infanta his wife, to the Emperor 
himſelf. and to all the Auſtrian princes, requeſting 
them, from the ſtrongeſt and moſt preſſing motives, 
to embrace the only right and reaſonable party; in 


all places, nothing would have been neglected, to 


inſtruct, convince, and gain confidence; the exe- 
cution of all engagements, and the diſtribution or 
ſequeſtration of whatever territories might require 
to be ſo diſpoſed, would have been ſtrictly, and even 
ſcrupulouſly, obſerved; force would never have 
been employed, till arguments, intreaties, embaſſies, 
and negotiations, ſhould have failed : finally, even 
in the uſe of arms, it would have been not as ene- 
mies, but pacifiers ; the queen would have advanced 
as far as Metz, accompanied by the whole court; 
and attended by ſuch pomp and equipage as were 
ſuitable only to peace. | 
Henry had projected a new method of diſcipline 
in his camp, which, very probably, would have 
produced the good effects intended by it, eſpecially 
if his example had been imitated by the other prin- 
ces his allies ; he intended to have created four mar- 
mals of France, or at leaſt four camp marſhals, 
Whoſe ſole care ſhould have been to maintain uni- 


verſal order, diſcipline, and ſubordination : the firſt 


of theſe would have had the inſpection of the ca- 


valry, the ſecond of the French infantry, the third 
of the foreign forces, and the fourth of whatever 
concerned the artillery, ammunition, and proviſions ; 
and the king would have required an exact and re- 


lar account from theſe two officers, of whatever 


was tranſacted by them in their reſpective diviſions. 


He applied himſelf with equal ardour to make all 


military virtues to be revered and honoured in his 


army, by granting all employs and places of truſt 
to merit only, by preferring good officers, by re- 


warding the ſoldiers, by puniſhing blaſphemies and 
other impious language, by ſhewing a regard both 


tor 
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for his own troops and thoſe of his confedetates, by 
ſtifling a ſpirit of diſcord, cauſed by a difference of 
religions ; and, finally, by uniting emulation with 
that harmony of ſentiments which contributes more 
than all the reſt to obtain victory. 

The conſequence of this enterpriſe, with regard 
to war, would have depended on the manner in 
which the Emperor and the king of Spain would 
receive the propoſitions and reply to the manifeſtos 
of the confederate princes; it ſeems probable that 
the Emperor, ſubmitting to force, would have con- 
ſented to every thing: I am even perſuaded he would 
have been the firſt to demand an amicable interview 
with the king of France, that he might at leaſt ex- 
tricate himſelf with honour out of the difficulties in 
which he would have been involved ; and he would 
probably have been ſatisfied with aſſurances, that 
the imperial dignity, with all its rights. and pre- 
rogatives, ſhould be ſecured to him for his lite. 
The arch-dukes had made great advances ; they en- 
gaged to permit the king, with all his troops, to 
enter their territories and towns, provided they com- 
mitted no hoſtilities in them, and paid punctually, 
in all places, for whatever they required: if theſe 
appearances were not deceitful, Spain, being aban- 
doned by all, muſt, though unwillingly, have ſub- 
mitted to the will of its conquerors. ont 

But it may be ſuppoſed, that all the branches of 
the houſe of Auſtria would, on this occaſion, have 
united, and, in defence of their common intereſts, 
would have uſed all the efforts of which they were 
capable. In this caſe, Henry and the confederate 


princes, by declaring war in form againſt their ene- 


mies, and depriving the Spaniards of all commu- 
nications, eſpecially with the Low Countries; and 
having, as we have ſaid, united all their forces, 
given audience to the princes of Germany, promiſed 
aſſiſtance to the people of Hungary and Bohemia 
who ſhould come to implore it of them; and finally, 
ſecured the territory of Cleves: theſe princes, ws 
| wou 
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would then have cauſed their three armies to advance 
towards Bale and Straſbourg to ſupport the Switzers. 
who after having, for form's ſake, aſked leave of 
the Emperor, would have declared for the union. 
The United Provinces, though at a conſiderable 
diſtance from theſe armies, would yet have been 
ſufficiently defended by the flying camp, which Hen- 
ry would have cauſed to advance towards them; by 
the arms of England and the North, to whoſe pro- 
tedtion they would be entrufted : by the care whioh 
at firſt would have been taken to get poſſeſſion of 
Charlemont, Maeſtrich, Namur, and other places 


near the Meuſe; and finally, by the naval foroes of 


theſe provinces, which, in conjunction with thoſe of 
England, would have reigned abſolute maſters at 
fea. 

Theſe meaſures heing taken, the war could have 
fallen only in Italy or Germany; and ſuppoſing it 
do have happened in the former, the three armies-of 
Henry, the prince of Orange, and the princes of 
Germany, quitting Franche-Compte, after having 
fortifed it in the ſame manner as the Low Coun- 
tries, by a ſmall body of troops, would have marched 
with their forces tou ards the Alps, where they 
would have been joined by thoſe of Leſdiguieres, 
the Pope, the Venetians, and the duke of Savoy; 
who then would have declared themfelves openly; 
the duke of Savoy, by requiring a portion for his 
ducheſs, equal to what had been given to the infanta 
Habella; and the other powers, by demanding the 
execution of the agreement in regard to Navatre, 


Naples, and Sicily: and thus, from all parts of 


Europe, war would be declared againſt Spain. If 
the enemy ſhould appear inclined to draw the war 
into Germany, then the confederates, having leſt a 


. -eonfiderable number of troops in Italy, would have 


ed even mto the heart of Germany, where, 


penetrat 
from Hungary and Bohemia, they would have been 
ſtrengthened by thoſe Fre ſuccours which were 


t here preparing. 


The 
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The other events, in conſequence of theſe diſpo- 
ſitions, can only be conjectured, becauſe they would 
greatly depend on the _ of alacrity with which 
the enemy ſhould oppoſe the rapidity of our con- 
queſts, and on the readineſs with which the confe- 
derates, eſpecially thoſe at the extremity of Ger- 
many, ſhould make 8 their engagements. Ne- 
vertheleſs, I am perſuaded, that from the diſpoſi- 
tions as here laid down, there are none but muſt 
regard the houſe of Auſtria as penetrated by the 


blow whoſe force was for ever to annihilate its power, 


and open a paſſage to the execution of the other 

rojected deſigns, to which this attack could only 
bak as the preliminary : I will add too (and 
here the voice of all Europe will vindicate me from 
the imputation of partiality) that if the force neceſ- 
ſary to render ſuch an enterprize ſucceſsful does al- 
ways depend on the perſon of the chief who con- 
ducts it, this could not have been better conferred, 
than upon Henry the Great. With a valour alone 
capable of ſurmounting the greateſt difficulties ; and 
a preſence of mind, which neither neglected nor loſt 
any opportunities of advantage ; with a prudence 
which, without precipitating any thing, or attempt- 
ing too many things at a time, could regularly con- 
net them together, and perfectly knew what might 
and what might not be the reſult of time; with a 
conſummate experience ; and finally, with all thoſe 
other great qualifications, whether as a warriour or 


politician, which were ſo remarkable in this prince 


what is there which might not have been obtained ? 
This was the meaning of that modeſt device which 
this great king cauſed to be inſcribed on ſome of the 
laſt medals that were ſtruck under his reign, Nil fine 


concilio, ; 
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LIFE of the Dux E of SULLY, 


After his RETREAT. 
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HE firſt time we find the duke of Sully 
- mentioned by the hiſtorians after his re- 


treat, is upon his appearance at the aſſem- 

bly of proteſtants, held at Chatelleraut, in the year 
1611. His mind was ſtil] embittered by the treat- 
ment he had met with at court, he was well in- 
formed that the duke of Bouillon, who, contrary 
to his real intereſt and character, was preparing to 
go thither to ſupport the queen's rights againſt the 
proteſtants, had put himſelf at the head of his ene- 
mies, and was endeavouring to deprive him of the 
government of Poitou, and of his poſt of grand- 
maſter of the ordnance, which the queen regent had 
romiſed to beſtow upon him, in reward for the 
ervices ſhe expected from him upon this occaſion ; 
it is not therefore ſurpriſing that, in ſuch a conjunc- 
ture, the duke of Sully ſhould act there with vigour 
and ſpirit. Thoſe who favour the duke of Bou- 
illon have, through reſentment that he failed in his 
attempt, accuſed the dukes of Sully and Rohan of 
ſeeking to rekindle the war between the proteſtants 
and the catholics; but they are the only perſons 
who ſpeak” in this manner. All the other writers 
agree that the conduct of M. de Sully was wholly 
free from blame; and indeed his enemies acted with 
ſo much heat and malignity againſt him, that the 
author of the French Mercury *, whom I ſhall fol- 
* Anno 1641, p. 75+ 
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of SULLY. 

low in this period of the duke of Sully's Hiſtory, 
condemns him for not taking the only meaſures that 
remained to ſecure his repoſe. Here follows a ſhort 
account of what paſſed, with regard to the duke of 
Sully, at the aſſembly of Chatelleraut, or of Samur ; 
for his enemies, being apprehenſive that he would 
be too powerful if it was held at Chatelleraut, cauſed 
it to be transferred to Samur. 

The duke of Bouillon making no ſecret of his 
intentions to reduce the calviniſts his brethren, and 
the duke of Sully in particular, to the laſt extre- 
mity, the common intereſt re-unfted the latter with 
Du- Plefſis-Mornay and the principal proteſtant mi- 
niſters, who, till then, as has been ſeen through the 
courſe of theſe Memoirs, had acted with great re- 
ſerve towards him, and great diſtruſt of his ſenti- 
ments. They began by refuſing the dignity of pre- 
ſident of their aſſembly to the duke of Bouillon, 
and conferred it on Du- Pleſſis; and made him ſen- 
ſible how much they were offended at the part he had 
ated, by continually oppoſing him; fo that he 
could not obtain any of thoſe demands which might 
probably have been granted to an agent of the ca- 
tholic religion, which was a convincing proof that 
the queen regent committed a great error when ſhe 
made choice of the duke of Bouillon to ſerve her 
on this occaſion. However, a kind of reconcilia- 
tion was made between him and the duke of Sully, 
through the interpoſition of Du-Pleflis ; and from 
that time the duke found no more obſtacles to hinder 
him from intereſting the proteſtant body in his par- 
ticular cauſe, which became one of the chief ſubjects 
of their deliberations. , 

The aſſembly addreſſed him, entreated, and en- 
Joined him (theſe are the terms made uſe of by the 
French Mercury) not to reſign his employments, 


Promiſed to ſupport him, &c. To which the duke 


of Sully anſwered by a ſpeech, in which he aſked 
the advice of the aſſembly upon four things. Iſt, It 
he ought to take no notice of the proceedings of 
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his enemies with reſpect to him? 2d, If, on the 
contrary, he ought himſelf to make a demand of 
being again reſtored to his places? gd, If it was 
more eligible to accept of a recompence for them; 
and, laſtly, If this recompence ought to be honour 
and ſecurity rather than profit? For it was to con- 
ceal the deſign they had of ruining him entirely, 
- that the court made a propoſal to him to receive a 
marſhal's ſtaff, or a conſiderable ſum of money in 
exchange for his poſt of grand-maſter of the ord- 
nance, and his government of Poitou. M. de 
Sully concluded this diſcourſe, in which he covld 
not forbear mingling ſome complaints of the rigour 
which the council of the queen regent uſed towards 
him, with excuſing himſelf. for not having ſooner 
laid before them the hardſhips he ſuffered on account 
of the great difficulty he found to perſuade himſelf 
that there were really ſuch plots formed againſt him; 
as well as of his fears of diſpleaſing ſome perſons to 
whom he owed all imaginable reſpect. 

This diſcourſe was as agreeable to the proteſtants 
as it was diſpleaſing to Bullion and the reſt of the 
queen's agents. In their anfwer they gave indeed 
very high praiſes to the duke of Sully's adminiſtra- 
tion; but they taxed him with being ungenerous, 
and of having entertained a deſign to force the queen 
to reſtore him to his place in the miniſtry. M. de 
Sully anſwered this accuſation by another remon- 
ſtrance, in which ke referred his intereſts to the al- 
ſembly. The duke of Bouillon perceiving what 
was likely to be the event, took off the maſque a 
tecond time, and began to cabal with all the pro- 
teſtants, whom he thought there was a poſſibility of 
gaining. In effect, he drew over ſome ; but all his 
endeavours to gain the duke of Rohan were fruitleſs: 
and having ne:ther been able, with all his addreſs, 
to hinder the greater number from adhering to the 
party of his adverfary, or to ſuſpend the concluſion, 
they paſſed on to their deliberations, the reſult of 
which was, that they would aſſiſt M. de h 
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his adminiſtration was enquired into, by unlawful 
WAYS. 

Bullion, and the reſt of the queen's creatures, pur 
every thing in motion to obtain a recantation or re- 
ſtriction. As for the duke of Bouillon, he broke 
out into rage and exclamation : he gave the moit 
violent counſels to the queen, who contented herſelf, 
however, with ſending letters in the king's name to 
cke aſſembly, which Du-Pleſſis, for fear of the con- 
ſequences they might produce, thought proper to 
ſuppreſs. They now had recourſe to mediums and 
modifications. All the other articles were amicably 
ſettled, and that which regarded M. de Sully was 
ſuffered to reſt, becauſe it was apparent to the whole 
world that they could not, with any ſhadow of 
juſtice, accuſe him of being an unfaithful miniſter, 
much leſs an enemy to the ſtate; and becauſe the 
duke of Bouillon, being diſguſted with the queen 
for diſappointing him in his expectations of reward, 
ceaſed on a ſudden to act with the ſame heat and 
animoſity. The duke of Sully, therefore, remained 
in the ſame ſituation as when he retired from court. 

The following year the war between the two re- 
ligions was upon the point of being reſumed, by 
an incident for which our Memoirs ſeem to prepare 


us. Braſſac, whom his majeſty had appointed to 


be king's lieutenant of St. John D*Angely, after the 
death of Des-Ageaux, was driven out of that city by 
the duke of Rohan, whoſe whole conduct, from that 
time, ſufficiently declared that his ſentiments were 
very different from thoſe of his father-in-law. Al- 
though the regent was then in a condition to give 
him law, and all the proteſtants were greatly in fear 
of her, yet this affair was terminated wholly to the 
duke's advantage, who obtained all that he de- 
manded. M. de Sully ſigned the agreement, which 
was made in the ſynode of Privas, between the duke 
of Rohan on one ſide, and the queen's agents on the 
other. This was all the ſhare, he had in this great 


rupture, 
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The two following letters, which I have tran. 
ſcribed from the originals, in the cabinet of the pre. 
ſent duke of Sully, prove that the queen-mother 
had recourſe to Maximilian on many occaſions, and 
that he laboured with great diligence to prevent or 
appeaſe the troubles which afterwards aroſe between 
the princes and the grandees of the kingdom. 


A Letter from the Queen-mother to the Duke 
of Sulu v. 0 | 


« Cousin, 


< have ſent the ſieur de Bethune your brother 
to confer with you concerning the preſent occur. 
«« rences, and have charged him to aſſure you of 
„my affection, and of my reliance on the conti- 
« nuance of yours, for the ſervice of the king, 
* monſieur my fon. You may give abſolute credit 
to what he ſhall ſay to you on both theſe ſubjects, 
as you would do to the perſon of your good couſin 


Paris, Feb. 12. 1614. „MART.“ 


It is ſuperſcribed. To my Couſin, the Duke 
* of Sully, peer, and grand maſter of the ordnance 
of France.” 


Another Letter from the Queen to M, de SuLLY, 


CONgIN, 


* Having received your letter of the 1ſt inſtant 
on the gth, I delayed anſwering it till my arrival 
*in this province, to the end that, being better 
informed of the particular things which hap- 
4 pened, and the ſtate affairs are in at preſent, I 


them all in general: but I have found here ſo 
much confuſion and tumult, ſo many complaints 
and infringements of the agreement of St. Me- 
“ noult, that I confeſs I know not where to begin, 


« of 


might tell you with more certainty my opinion of 
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* or what to deſire you to do for me upon this oc- 
« caſion. Declarations ate every where made, and 
« aſſurances given me of zeal and fidelity for the 
« ſervice of the king my ſon, and the public good, 
« which are indeed very acceptable; but I find 
effects ſo contrary to all this, that I no ſooner 
« entertain any favourable hopes, than they vaniſh 
« in an inſtant. I do not write this upon your own 
particular account; for I depend upon your 
« affection to the good of your country and our 
«« own happineſs, in proportion to the experience [ 
have had of it, and the aſſurance you have given 
me; but I write to condole with you upon the 
« changeableneſs and uncertainty of ſuch proceed- 
„ ings. I have within theſe two days received your 
* hal letter here; the bearer of this will tell you 
« what I think of it. 
I do not doubt but that you have, with a free- 
« dom and zeal becoming a good ſubject and an ho- 
e neſt man, made thoſe remonſtrances to my nephew 
the prince of Conde, which you have given me 
« an account of in your letter, and I am rejoiced 
to hear that he has taken them well of you: bur, 
<« if he approves of your advice, what hinders him 
« from following it? By ſo doing he will get rid of 
« thoſe perplexities in which you tell me he is in- 
„ volved; he will receive of me every reaſonable 
proof he can deſire of my good will, and all the 
e reſpect and deference due to his quality. If to 
aſſute him of this, any thing depends upon me, 
« I ſhall be glad to know it, and to have your 
opinion: but I have not yet received thoſe letters, 
© which he told you he wrote to me upon that ſub- 
« ject. I wiſh they may be ſuch as may give me 
that ſatisfaction, both with reſpect to him and his 
*« friends, for the ſervice of the king my ſon, as he 
has often made me hope for, and even requeſt ; 
and, this done, I ſhall make him ſuch returns as 
< he ſhall have juſt reaſon to be contented with: as 
© likewiſe all thoſe who ſhall follow his example. 
M4 « I have 
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„I have not yet ſeen the duke of Vendome ; ſo 
* that I know not what I ought to hope from his 


cc 


obedience ; for I have advice that he continues to 
«© fortify Lamballe, and has engaged a great num- 
„ her of ſoldiers, who have ſerved, or rather dif. 


* ſerved him during theſe laſt commotions, and eſpe- 


* cially ſince the contract of St. Menoult, to which 
the king my ſon and myſelf are endeavouring to 
apply the neceſſary remedies, by the advice of the 
« ſtates of the country, which we are to propoſe 
e to-morrow. As I promiſe myſelf that you will 
* always continue faithful to the intereſts of the king 
my fon, and that you will readily embrace every 
© opportunity of ſerving him, you may make what 
c uſe you think proper of this for that purpoſe, 
„ and I beſeech God, couſin, &c. Written at 
«+ Nantz, Augult 18, 1614. | 


* Your good couſin, 
MART.“ 


In the year 1616 the revolt of the proteſtants 
broke out. Cn this occaſion the duke of Sully 
gave a convincing proof that he preferred the wel- 
fare of the ſtate to the intereſt of his party, and 
even to his own particular intereſt ; for, when it 
was propoſed to him to re-unite the party of the 
prince of Conde with that of the proteſtant, a deſign 
which, according to all appearance, would have 
ruined the kingdom, the duke of Sully, whoſe ſuf- 
frage was of the utmoſt conſequence, refuſed abſo- 
lutely to give it, and remained conſtantly attached to 
the king. Let us fee what marſhal Baſſompierre ſays 


on this ſubje& in his Memoirs.“ M. de Sully, 


ever ſolicitous for the good of the ſtate, maintained 
himſelf in the eſteem and reſpect of both parties, 
and endeavoured to ſet them right, as long as they 


could ſubſiſt in the ſtate they were, by ſending in- 


formations ſometimes to the queen- mother, and 
ſometimes to the prince; and, on Auguſt the 26th, 
. | þ s - the 
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the duke of Sully demanded an audience of the queen, 


He then told her, that matters were brought to ſuch 


extremity, that it was not poſſible they could con- 


tinue eight days longer in the ſame ſituation ; that 


as the ballance was now held, the whole authority 


muſt neceſſarily fall into the hands of the prince; 


that it was ſtill in her own choice whether to kee 

or ſuffer herſelf to be diſpoſſeſſed of her's. He de- 
clared that ſhe was not ſecure in Paris, and that ſhe 
and her children would be ſafer in the field, with a 
thouſand horſe, than in the Louvre, while the minds 
of the nobles and people were thus enraged. He ſaid, 
that his duty, and the obligations he had to the 
deceaſed king, required that he ſhould make her 
theſe remonſtrances; and that, if there was no 
other remedy for the preſent evils but the loſs of 
his life, he would facrifice it willingly for the 
preſervation of the king, herſelf, and the ſtate; 
then, taking leave of her, he implored her to con- 
fider well what he had faid: and added, that, if 
ſhe did not apply the only, fit, and reaſonable re- 
medy to theſe commotions, ſhe would be anſwer- 
able for all the conſequences of them, ſince ſhe had 


been warned beforehand of what was likely to 


happen.“ 
The author of the Hiſtory of the Mother and 


Son“ renders, in ſpite of himſelf, this juſtice to the 
duke of Sully. M. de Sully, ſays he, demanded 
san audience of the queen, that he might confer 
&* with her upon an affair, which he ſaid was of no 
e leſs importance than the preſervation of the king's 
« life and her's. The queen had taken phyſic that 
« day; but, upon a matter of ſuch Ae. 
e ſhe thought ſhe could not diſpenſe with herſelf 
“from ſeeing him. The king happened, by chance, 
© to be preſent; as were likewiſe the ſieurs Man- 
* oot and Barbin. The duke of Sully then made 


a ſpeech, in which he expatiated upon the bad 


#* Tomy II. p. 63, 6a; 
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e deſigns of the princes, and the inevitable dangers 
« which he foreſaw for the king. The ſieurs Man- 
<« got and Barbin told him, that it was not enough 
<* to diſcover an evil; he ought likewiſe to propoſe 
« ſome proper remedies to obviate it. To this he 
© only added, that the attempt was hazardous, and 
i that they muſt expect to fee very fatal conſe- 
& quences ; then, quitting the queen's cloſet, he 
* ſaid, Sire, and you, madam, I entreat your ma- 
ce jeſties to think well on what I have ſaid: I have 
« diſcharged my conſcience ; would to God you 
« were in the midſt of twelve hundred horſe : I ſee 
c no other remedy.” Saying this he went away. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that to the hatred which 
this writer bore the duke of Sully, is owing the 
following recital *: The prince of Conde being 
« arreſted, the miniſters told the queen, that, un- 
< Teſs ſhe releaſed him, all was loſt. M. de Sully, 
« whoſe vehemence of temper would not allow him 
« time for reflection, nor to give his advice in the 
ce preſent exigence on what might be apprehended 
C for the future, without blaming paſt proceedings, 
& ſaid, that whoever had counſelled the queen to 
« arreſt the prince, had ruined the ſtate. The 
e queen replied, that ſhe was aſtoniſhed to hear him 
6 ſpeak in that manner; and that he muſt certainly 
« have loſt his reaſon, ſince he did not remember 
„ what he himſelf had ſaid to the king and her 
ce but three days before. Theſe words threw him 
e into ſuch confuſion that he withdrew immediately, 
<« to the great aſtoniſhment of all the lords who 
« were preſent. His wife endeavoured afterwards 
C to excuſe him, by alleging that it was the terrors 
+ he laboured under at that time which had forced 
« him to ſpeak fo, having been informed that the 
* princes and nobles of the prince of Conde's party 
had reſolved to murder him, through a ſuſpicion 
* that he was the cauſe of the prince's detention, 
* by the diſcoveries he had made of their deſigns.” 


Tom. II. p. 94. 
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Without examining here whether the duke of 
Sully contradifted himſelf in the advice he gave the 
queen at theſe two different times, we ſhall 
that the reſolution they had taken to arreſt the prince 
of Conde, was both prudent and neceſſary ; and the 
inference -I ſhall draw from theſe circumſtances is, 
that this miniſter never ſwerved from his attach- 
ment to the intereſt of the king and the public good, 
on an occaſion ſo favourable to the proteſtant party, 
where he himſelf ran great riſks. 

He obſerved the fame conduct during the reſt of 
his life. He was inveſted with the king's authority 
in the aſſemblies of Rouen and Loudun : he ſup- 
ported, like a good citizen and a loyal ſubject, his 
majeſty's party againſt the proteſtants, when the 
war was declared under the adminiſtration of car- 
dinal Richelieu: he was preſent at the ſiege of Mon- 
tauban and other encounters : he even performed all 
the functions of grand-maſter of the ordnance at the 
ſiege of St. Jean D*Angely, and the train of artil- 
lery there was furniſhed and conducted with the 
greateſt care. He kept this office till his death, 
although the writer of the duke of Bouillon's life 
fays that it was taken from him. Lewis XIII. 

ve him a marſhal's ſtaff, September 18, 1634. 

he preceding year Pope Urban VIII. wrote him 
a letter in Latin, to which M. de Sully ſent an an- 
ſwer by his grand-ſon the prince of Henrichemont, 
and which produced a fecond brief from the Pope, in 
Latin likewiſe, dated July 16, 1633. : 

In the ſame year he loſt the marquis de Roſny, 
his eldeſt ſon, whoſe conduct had been a continual 
ſource of affliftion to him, not only becauſe the 
marquis followed none of the wiſe counſels he gave 
him, and joined himſelf to the enemies of the ſtate, 
but becauſe the duke of Sully felt, in more ways 
than one, the extreme diſorder of his ſon's affairs, 
And here it is neceſſary we ſhould give ſome account 
of the duke of Sully's domeſtic concerns,” which 
will ſerve to explain ſeveral parts of theſe — 
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where the marquis of Roſny is mentioned, and par- 
ticularly what is ſaid of him in the twenty-ninth 
book. | 

The duke of Sully, beſides two daughters, the 
eldeſt of whom was mariied to the duke of Rohan, 
and the youngeſt to the marquis of Mirepoix, had 
three ſons; Maximilian de Bethune, marquis of 
Roſny, he had by his firſt wife Anne de Courtenay; 
and Cæſar and Francis de Bethune, by his ſecond 
Rachel de Cochefilet. The great eſtates he was 
poſſeſſed of being acquired ſince his ſecond mar- 
riage, the children by that marriage ſeemed entitu- 
led to the largeſt ſhare of them ; nevertheleſs, the 
duke of Sully thinking himſelf obliged to ſecure to 
the marquis de Roſny ſuch an eſtate as might enable 
him to ſupport the grandeur of his houſe, of which 
he was the eldeſt; to the poſts of grand-maſter of 
the ordnance, ſuperintendant of the fortifications, 
and to the governments of Mante and Gergeau, the 
reverſion = which he obtajned for him, and which 
he eſtimated at ſixty thouſand livres a year, he added, 
among other gifts, a donation of lands producing a 
yearly revenue of fifty thouſand livres, conſiſting of 
the duchy of Sully, the marquiſate of Roſny, the 
principality of Henrichemont and Boiſbelle, with 
all their dependencies, the property of which, how- 
ever, he reſerved to himſelf during his life. The 
deed of entail, which is dated March 17, 1609, 
has in it this ſingular clauſe: That on the ſup- 
“ poſition that none of thoſe, whether male or 
« female, choſe to fulfil the aforeſaid terms and 
<« conditions, the ſaid lord, who makes this 
“ ſettlement, gives, by the preſent writing, the 
“ aboveſaid lands to the king or his deſcendants, 


s according to their ſeniority, on condition that the 
* ſaid lands ſhall never be diſunited from the crown; 


and that he who ſhall poſſeſs them, if he be not 


< the king or the king's eldeſt ſon, ſhall be obliged, 
and his deſcendants after him, together with his 
lis | on 
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„ cen name and arms, to bear the ſirname and 
« arms of Bethune.” 

But afterwards being ſolicitous to prevent any oc- 
caſion for diſunion in his family, M. de Sully the 
jollowing year made two other donations and con- 
veyances of his other poſſeſſions in the ſame form, 
and by an act of the ſame kind, in favour of Cæſar 
and Francis de Bethune his youngeſt ſons : namely, 
of the land and lordſhip of Villebon to Cæſar; and 
to Francis de Bethune, called count of Orval, of 
the lands of Montrond, Orval, Bruyeres, Epineuil, 
Beaucheſal, L.a-Roche- Guillebaut, and Le-Chateler, 
in Berry. The value of each of theſe donations is 
eſtimated at ten thouſand livres a year. It is there 
ſtipulated that the fortifications, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and furniture, as well thoſe which were in all 
theſe caſtles when the donation was made, as thoſe 
which ſhould be found there at the death of the 
duke of Sully, ſhould be comprehended in the do- 
nation; and if either of his two ſons, to whom 
they were made over, ſhould die without heirs, his 
portion was to go entire to the ſurvivor. This hap- 
pened four years after; for, Cæſar de Bethune dying 
unmarried in 1614, the count of Orval re-united 
in himſelf the two articles of conveyance. In 1620 
his father married him to Jacqueline de Caumont, 
daughter of the grand-marſhal de La-Force, and 
grand-daughter of the firſt marſhal Biron ; and he 
confirmed, by the marriage-contract, the act of 
entail, made in the year 1610. 

Before and after the duke of Sully had made theſe 
diſpoſitions of his eſtates, the marquis of Roſny 
continued to hold his poſſeſſions jointly with his fa- 
ther. This community of goods was wholly to the 
advantage of the ſon, his mother's eſtate alone being 
not ſufficient to ſupply his expences : but it expoſed 
the duke of Sully to the proſecution of his ſon's cre- 
ditors. The duke paid his debts ſeveral times; but 
they became ſo conſiderable, by the prodigality and 
bad management of the marquis of Roſny, that — 

do 
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took a reſolution, at length, to leave him to himi- 
ſelf. Such was the beginning of his domeſtic 
troubles. 

This was ſoon followed by others more conſider- 
able; for after the death of the marquis of Roiny, 
his creditors taking the advantage of the commu- 
nity of goods, made an attempt to feize upon ſome 
of the poſſeſſions of the duke of Sully. The prince 
of Henrichemont *, his grandſon, joined with them 
to annul theſe conveyances, in which he was greatly 
aſſiſted by the circumſtances the duke of Sully was 


then in, who, to get himſelf clear of the prince 


of Conde, had been obliged to do and undo many 
eftabliſhments, and had gained, and fold, and 
— again, at ſeveral times, a great part of the 

contained in thoſe conveyances; ſuch as, Vil- 
lebon, Montrond, &c. This k the duke of 
Sully in continual perplexity with Gifoures and law- 
ſuits, part of which, however, were amicably ſettled 
by the marriage of the prince of Henrichemont 
with the daughter of the chancellor Seguier +, in 
the year 1639; upon which, the duke of Sully, 
who was then upon good terms with the prince of 
Conde, having Villebon reſtored, and all his other 
acquiſitions fecured to him, made over again, in 
the year 1640, a new conveyance, confirming the 
former, by which he gave other lands, in the place 
of thoſe that might be alienated. 

The diſcontent of the prince of Henrichemont 
broke out again upon this new conveyance, and ſet 
on foot a law- ſuit, of which Lewis XIII. and his 
firſt miniſter took the cognizance to themſelves, 
and which continned during the years 1640 and 
16413 the petitions and principal pieces of this 
fuit have been printed: the duke of Sully com- 


* Maximilian-Prancis de Be- government of Davphiny and the 
thune, the third of that name, Patis-Vexin, governor of Mante 
duke of Sully, prince of Henriche- and Meulan : he died in 1667. 
mont and Boſbelle, marquis of + Charlotte Segvier, daughter of 
Rofny, lieutenant- general tor the the chancellor Seguier. 
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plains there bitterly, that his grandſon and the chan- 
cellor Seguier, who ſupported him, ſought to take 
advantage of ſome failures in the formalities of the 
ſettlements, unavoidable perhaps in affairs ſo lo 
and ſo complicated. But it would be improper here 
to enter into a diſcuſſion of this point of the law. 
Suppoſing that all poſſible right was not on the fide 
of the duke of Sully, yet it muſt be confeſſed, that 
the voice of nature, and a principle of gratitude, 
ought to have carried it in favour of a man who 
had raiſed his family to ſuch a degree of ſplendor : 
however that may be, the duke of Sully had the 
mortification to find himſelf, by a'decree of council 
given in December, 1641, obliged to revoke his 
conveyance of four of thoſe eſtates which had been 
given in the room of the former that had been 
alienated. He was then eighty-two years old, and 
it is probable that, jealous as he was of the pater- 
nal authority, and convinced in his own mind, that 
in all he had done he had exactly followed the laws 
of equity, this ſtroke affected him fo ſenſibly, that 
it contributed to ſhorten his life : he died eight days 
afterwards at Villebon, December 22, 1641. 

His bowels were put into a kind of leaden urn, 
and depoſited in the vault of the collegiate church of 
Saint-Anne in Villebon, and upon the vault over it 
this inſcription : 


Here lie the bowels of the moſt high, maſt puiſſant, and 
moſt illuſtrious lord, Maximilian de Bethune, duke 
of Sully, peer and marſhal of France. 


His body was to be carried to Aumone, or Hotel 
Dieu of Nogent, but the mauſoleum which was 
erecting for him there, not being finiſhed, it was 
laid in a leaden coffin, and placed in the duke of 
Sully's chamber in the caſtle of Villebon, where he 
died. The ceilings, the floors, and walls of this 
apartment, were hung with black cloth: it was left 


there expoſed to view, under a canopy of black 
velvet, 
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velvet, with bands of ſilver ſtuff, and the arms of 
Bethune at the four corners. | 

In the mean time, the ducheſs of Sully cauſed a 
cloſet to be built in the lower gallery of the caſtle of 
Villebon, in order to place a ſtatue in it, which ſhe 
deſigned to erect to the memory of her huſband 
and for this purpoſe ſhe bought a block of white 
marble, the fineſt that could be procured, and ſent 
for one of the moſt excellent ſculptors of that time 
from Italy. In the front of this cloſet is written, 
in large characters, the ten commandments, as they 
ſtand in the book of Exodus; on one of the ſides, 
the epitaph of the deceaſed ; upon the other, his 
coat of arms, with all the enſigns of his office; 
the top, and all the reſt of the cloſet, is filled with 
pictures, emblems, and mottos, which it is not 
neceſſary to deſcribe here: it is enlightened by a 
long window, which takes up the farther end. The 
ſtatue is placed in the midſt of the cloſet, ſtanding 
upon a pedeſtal of white marble likewiſe ; it is a 
little larger than the life, and repreſents the duke of 
Sully, armed from his neck to his feet, with a crown 
of lawrel upon his head, and the ducal mantle on 
his ſhoulders ; in his right hand, ſtretched out, he 
holds the marſhal's ſtaff; and his left is leaning upon 
his coat of arms: the marſhal's ſtaff, as well as his 
caſque, adorned with a plume of feathers, which lies at 
the left ſide of the ſtatue, are cut out of the ſame 
block. This whole piece is fo beautiful and fo highly 
finiſhed, that it may vie with the ancient monuments 
of Greece and Rome. Over the door of the cloſet is 


written, in cartouche : 


Rachel de Cochefilet, Ducheſs Dowager of Sully, after 
the death of Maximilian de Bethune, Duke of Sully, 
ber huſband, with whom ſhe lived forty-nine years 

in marriage, to h:nour his memory, and in teſti- 
mom of her grief for bis loſs, has erected this 
ſtatue, in the year 1642. 
The body of this lady being, after her death, 
depoſited by that of her huſband, the ———_— 
whic 
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which we are going to deſcribe, was common to 
them both: it is a round chapel, built on the ſide 
of that of Saint James de l' Aumòne, or the Hoſ- 
pital of Nogent, called from their name Nogent le 
Bethune; it has no communication with the church, 
becauſe the duke and ducheſs of Sully were ſo un- 
happy as to die in the principles of the pretended 
reformed religion. Under this chapel is a vault, 
where both their bodies are interred. The walls on 
the inſide of this chapel are adorned with the coats 
of arms and alliances of the houſe of Bethune; the 
dome is only coloured with a plain blue, ſprinkled 
with flowers de luce: the effigies of the duke and 
ducheſs are of white marble, as large as the life; 
they are kneeling upon a pedeſtal, three feet in 
heighth, with their faces turned towards the eaſt: 
buy an inſcription upon the pedeſtal we are told, that 
this work, which is very well executed, was the 
performance of B. Boudin, in the year 1642. Be- 
hind the ſtatue of the duke of Sully, is this in- 
ſcription: | 


Here lies the body of the moſt high, moſt puiſſant, and 
moſt illuſtrious, Lord, Maximilian de Bethune, 
Marquis of Roſny, who ſhared in all the fortunes 
of king Henry the Great, among which was that 
memorable battle which gave the crown to the 
Victor; where, by his valour,. he gained the white 
ſtandard, and took ſeveral priſoners of diſtinction. 
He was by that Great Monarch, in reward of his 
many virtues and diſtinguiſhed merit, honoured with 
the dignities of Duke, Peer, and Marſha! of France, 
with the governments of the Upper and Lewer 
Poitou, with the office of Grand Maſter of the 
Ordnance, in which, bearing the thunder of bis 
Fupiter, be took the caſtle of Montmelian, till then 
believed impregnable, and many «ther fortreſſes of 
Savoy; he was likewiſe made Superintendant of 
the Finances, which 6ffice he diſcharged ſingly with 
& wiſe and prudent economy, and continued his faith- 
Vol. V. We ful 
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ful ſervices till that unfortunate day when the Ceſar 
of the French nation loſt his life by the band of 4 
parricide, After the lamented death of that Great 
King, he retired from public affairs, and paſſed 
the remainder of his life in eaſe and tranquillity. 
He died at the caſtle of Villebon, December 22, 
1641, aged eighty-two years. Here alſo lies the 
moſt bigh, moſt puiſſant, and moſt illuſtrious lay, 
Madame Rachel de Cochefilet, bis wife, who died 
et Paris in the ninety- ſeventh year f ber age, in 
the year 1659. 


The way to this chapel is through a Jong court, 
planted with a walk of elms ; at the entrance of 
which is a portal, of very «beautiful architecture, 
with the arms of the houſe of :Berhune in raiſed 
work, and all the additions belonging to the arms of 
the duke of Sully. The houſe of Bethune bears, 


- &argent, fact de gueules, ſupported by two ſavages 


armed with clubs. | | 

Before Villebon was reſtored to the duke of Sully 
he divided his reſidence between Sully, La Chapelle- 
dAngillon, which is a very fine houſe and barony 
dependant on the duchy of Sully, and Roſny, which 
of all his houſes, he moſt embelliſhed, as he reckoned 
upon this being always kept in his family: he was 
building the wings when he had the misfortune to 
loſe the king his benefactor; and, as a witneſs of 
his grief for that loſs, he left thoſe wings imperfect, 
and in the ſame condition they were in at the time of 
that ſad event. But when he became again poſſeſſed 
of Villebon, the beauty of that caſtle, its ſituation 
in a moſt agreeable country, its contiguity to Paris, 
for Villebon is not more than twenty leagues diſtant 
from that city, and the advantage of being in the 
center of ſeveral great eftates which he had pur- 
chaſed with the money ariſing from the ſale of thoſe 
he had been obliged to part with to the prince of 
Cond : all theſe conſiderations determined him to 
fix his ſtay there during fix whole months of the 

year, 
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year, which were the autumn and the winter: he 
uſed, in the ſpring, to make ſome ſhort journeys to 
Sully; but that place was become very diſagreeable 
to him, on account of the conduct of his eldeſt ſon: 
the reſt of the year he paſſed at La- Chapelle-d' An- 
gillon, at Roſny, and his other eſtates. 

The life he led in his retreat was accompanied 


with decency, grandeur, and even majeſty; ſuch 


as might be expected from a character ſo grave and 
ſo full of dignity as his. Beſides a great many gen- 
tlemen and pages, by whom he was attended, and 
ladies and maids of honour about the perſon of the 
ducheſs of Sully, he had one company of guards, 
with their officers, and another of Swiſs; and ſo 
great a number of domeſtics, that there are but few 
examples of ſubjects who have kept ſo grand and 
ſo numerous an houſhold. Monſieur, the preſent 
duke of Sully, has converſed with the fon of an 
antient ſurgeon belonging to his anceſtor the duke 
of Sully, the laſt of this branch, who died at the 
age of eighty- eight years, and who was about four- 
teen when the duke of Sully, of whom we are 


ſpeaking, died : this man told him, that he had ac- 


companied his father in his viſits to the ſick in the 
caſtle of Villebon ; and had reckoned fourſcore of 
them, without perceiving that the ſervice of the 
houſe ſuffered the leaft diforder or delay upon that 
account. x 

M. de Sully always continued his cuſtom of riſing 
very early in the morning ; after ſome time ſpent 
in prayers and reading, he ſet himſelf to work with 


his four ſecretaries : this work conſiſted in putting 


his papers in order, in digeſting his Memoirs, in an- 


lwering the ſeveral letters he received, in regulating 


his domeſtic affairs, and, laſtly, in taking cogni- 
zance of thoſe which related either to his govern- 
ments or his poſts ; for he continued, till his death, 
governor of the Upper and Lower Poitou and of 
Rochelle, grand maſter of the ordnance, grand 
lurveyor of France, and ſuperintendant of the for- 
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tißcations. He uſually paſſed the whole morning 
in theſe occupations ; except that he ſometimes went 
out to take the air half an hour or an hour before 
dinner; they then rung a great bell which was 
upon the bridge, to give notice that. he was going 
out; the greateſt part of his houſhold ranged them- 
ſelves on each ſide, from the bottom of the ſtair-caſe 


to the door of his apartment; his equerries, gen- 


tlemen, and officers, walked before him, preceded 
by two Swiſs with their halberts ; che duke came 
next, with ſome of his friends and relations on each 
ſide of him, with whom he converſed ; then fol- 
lowed the officers of his French and Swiſs guards; 
and the preceſſion was always cloſed by four Swils. 
At his return, he went into the hall, where he 
dined : this was a very large room, in which he had 
cauſed the moſt memorable actions of his own life, 
together with thoſe of Henry the Great, to be paint- 
ed ; at the upper end of the table two armed chairs 
were placed for the duke and ducheſs ; all his chil- 
dren, married as well as unmarried, of whatever 
rank or dignity, had only ſtools ; for at that time, 
the ſubordination between parents and their children 
was ſo great, that they were not permitted to ſic in 
their preſence, without being commanded to do ſo. 


His table was ſerved with taſte and magnificence, 


he admitted to it none but the nobility in his neigh- 
bourhood, ſome of the principal gentlemen, and 
the ladies and maids of honour who belonged to 
the ducheſs of Sully: except his gueſts, all the 
company retired as ſoon as the deſſert was brought 
in. After dinner they withdrew into a. cabinet ad- 
Joining to the hall where they dined : this was called 
the cabinet of illuſtrious men, becauſe it was adorn- 
ed with the portraits of popes, kings, princes, and 
other great and celebrated perſons, from whom be 
had received them; many of theſe portraits are ſtill 
to be ſeen at Villebon. | 

In another adjoining hall, magnificently furniſhed, 
the captain of his guards had a ſecond table, 1 
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with almoſt as much grandeur as the firſt ; here ſat 
the younger fort, and indeed thoſe only whom, on 
account of the diſproportion of age, he choſe not to 
receive at his own table. The preſent duke of Sully 
has been told by ſeveral perſons of quality, that 
when they have accompanied their fathers in the viſits 
they made to his anceſtor, he kept only them at his 
own table, ſaying to the young men, You are not old 
enough to eat with us, we ſhould grow weary of one 
another. 

When he had ſtaid ſome time with the company, 
he retired to his own apartment, where for two or 
three hours he employed himſelf in the ſame man- 
ner as in the morning. If the ſeaſon and the weather 
permitted it, he took a walk in the afternoon, at- 
tended with the ſame train as before: he often went 
into his gardens, and paſſing through a little covered 
alley, which ſeparated the flower from the kitchen 
garden, - aſcended by a ſtone ftair-caſe (which the 
preſent duke of Sully has cauſed to be deſtroyed) 
mto a large walk of linden trees, upon a terras on 
the other ſide of the garden. It was then the taſte 
to have a great number of narrow walks, very 
cloſely ſhaded with four or five rows of trees or 
paliſadoes: here he uſed to fit upon a ſettee painted 
green, and large enough to hold two perſons, and 
teaning his elbows upon a large _ window, 
which has been lately taken away likewiſe,” amuſed 
himſelf with beholding, on the one fide, an agree- 
able landſcape ; and on the other, a ſecond alley, on 
à terrace, extremely beautiful, which ſurrounded a 
large piece of water, called the New Pond, and 
terminated © by a wood of lofry trees, called the 
Great Park. In this park alſo he uſed ſometimes 
to walk, and often was drove about it in his chariot 
or coach, with the ducheſs his wife. The interval 


between theſe” airings and ſupper, he ſpent in the 


fame occupations as the morning: at ſupper, the 
fame form was'obſerved as at dinner : after which, 


every one retired to their reſpective apartments. 
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The duke of Sully, on account of his religion, 
could not be admitted into any order: he therefore 
made one for himſelf. In the inventory of his 
effects there were ſeveral diamond rings for that uſe, 
He wore about his neck, and more eſpecially after 
the death of Henry IV. a chain of gold or dia- 
monds, to which hung a large gold medal which 
had in rclievo the figure of that great prince. He 
uſed often to take this medal our of his — ſtop, 
and contemplate it, and then kiſs it with the utmoſt 
reverence aud affection: he never would quit it, not 
even when he went to court, any more than his an- 
tient dreſs, which he always preſerved; for he would 
not ſubject himſelf to the change of faſhions. It is 
well known what happened to him one day when he 
went to court in conſequence of a meſſage from 
Lewis XIII. Monſieur de Sully, faid this youn 
<« prince to him, I ſent for you as being one of t 
chief miniſters of the king my father, and a 
© man in whom he placed great confidence, to aſk 
„your advice, and to conter with you upon ſome 
* affairs of importance.“ The duke of Sully ſeeing 
none but young courtiers about the king, who, to 


make their court to the conſtable de Luynes, ridi- 


culed his dreſs and the gravity of his manners, made 
this anſwer : Sire, I am too old to change my 
„ habits, but for ſome good cauſe. When the 
„late king your father, of glorious memory, did 
«« me the honour to ſend for me to confer with me 
<* upon matters of importance, the firſt thing he 
did was to fend away the buffoons. The young 
king ſeemed not to diſapprove of this freedom: he 
ordered every one to withdraw, and remained along 
with M. de Sully. | 

The moſt exact order, ſubordination, and peace, 
reigned throughout his numerous , houſhold : no 
E knew better how to make himſelf be ſerved, 

ſpected, and obeyed, than the duke of Sully. 


The catholics in his ſervice. ſaw no difference be- 


tween his treatment of them and his proteſtant do- 
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meſtics, except the great care he took to oblige the 
former to an exact performante of all the duties of 

roman catholics. This was one effect of that 
eſteem, and even inclination, which, in the courſe 
of theſe Memoirs, he has always ſhown for the true 
religion, and which would probably have led him 
to embrace it, but for the conſiderations he there 
mentions. The misfortune was, that, being per- 
ſuaded he could work out his ſalvation in either of 
the two religions, he was too much governed by his 
own delicacy, which would not ſuffer him to have 
the appearance of being ſwayed either by ambition 
or intereſt, in taking a reſolution which would have 
gratified both in ſo high a degree. All his children, 
except the ducheſs of Rohan, died in the boſom of 
the roman church. 

The ducheſs his wife, although brought up in 
the principles of the roman catholic religion, quitted 
it after the death of M. de Chateaupers her firſt 
huſband, to marry the duke of Sully. The lords 
of Villebon had, in the church of that pariſh, 
which is a collegiate, a chapel on the ſide next the 
caſtle, which they cauſed to be demoliſhed, and 
built in its place two galleries, of which the lower 
one was ſo incloſed, that thoſe who were within 
could not be ſeen by the congregation ; and the one 
above, to which the aſcent is, by a little ſtair-caſe 
of wood, is alſo obſcured by a grate. It is pub- 
licly known, that the two ducheſſes, of Sully and 
Rohan, came often into the lower gallery to hear 
the pſalms during the canonical hours. They waſhed 
with their on hands all the linen that was uſed in 
the ſervice of the altar. The preſent duke of Sully 
heard this circumſtance from Catherine de La-Porte, 
one of his anceſtors. This lady, who lived a lon 
time with the ducheſs of Rohan, her aunt, hear 
from her an anecdote which no one at that time 
was ignorant of, namely, that the duke of Sully 
always gave a moſt gracious reception to the capu- 
Chins that vilited him, * had ſo great an 
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for them, that during his laſt ſickneſs, and a few 
days before he died, he deſired to confer with ſome 
of theſe religious; but that, when they preſented 
themſelves for that purpoſe upon the bridge of the 
caſtle, the ducheſs of Sully gave orders that they 
ſhould not be admitted, and threatened to have 
them thrown into the moat. 

This lady employed her time in regulating the 
interiour of her houſhold; in having leaſes drawn 
out, and the accounts of the farmers and receivers 
given in; and always viſited the ſeveral eſtates of 


her huſband, when neceſſary. In her leiſure hours 


ſhe amuſed herſelf with working tapeſtry and em- 
broidery with her ladies and maids of honour. The 
beauty and elegance of her work is ſtill admired 
in ſome pieces of tapeſtry that remain in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the duke of Sully, out of a great num- 
ber which have been either loſt or carried into other 
families; 

The works of the duke of Sully are more durable, 
Beſides all the other monuments of his liberality, 
of which we have had occaſion to ſpeak, he has 
immortaliſed his memory by a great number of fine 
buildings in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, particu- 
larly in his government of Poitou. He would, if 
he had continued in the adminiſtration till his death, 
have procured all the roads in that province to have 
been made eaſy and commodious for travelling. It 
was he who caufed that magnificent bridge and 
cauſeway to be built at Chatelleraut, which is ſtill 
to be ſeen there. | 

There was ſcarce one of his eſtates, thoſe eſpe- 
cially which had caſtles on them, where he did not 
leave marks of his magnificence, to which he was 


chiefly incited by a principle of charity, and a regard 


to the public good. He built moſt part of the 
Hotel Dieu of Nogent. This city and lordſhip, 
which was diſtinguiſhed by the ſirname of Nogent 
Le-Rotrou, was by the prince of Conde's erecting 
it into a duchy, called D*Enguien ; but, when it 
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came into the poſſeſſion of the duke of Sully, it 
loſt both theſe names, and was called the earldom of 


Nogent-le-Bethune. He at firſt deſigned to carry 
on very conſiderable buildings in the caſtle of this 
city, but he met with ſo many obſtacles from the 
religious of St. Denis, that he was determined to turn 
all his views upon Villebon. Meſſieurs D*Eſtoute- 
ville, to whom that houſe had formerly belonged, 
had left it built only up to the firſt ſtory : he raiſed 
it and completed it after the model of the Baſtile, 
of which he was governor, but with more beauty. 
The front preſents three ſets of chambers, covered 
with flates between the towers. The towers have 
flat roofs, covered with lead, with pinnacles, and 
the battlements alternately round and pointed ; the 
ſpouts are of the ſame” metal with caſt cannon, and 
the inner ſpouts which receive thoſe of the corners 
of the houſe, are likewiſe of caſt metal, eight feet 
high, terminating in dolphins heads. The grand 
ſtair- caſe is extremely large and luminous. At the 
firſt ſtory is a large room, with the beams and joints 
gilt; as likewiſe the chimney, which is of beautiful 
workmanſhip. The apartments are very numerous, 
and have their chimneys gilt, and the greateſt part 
of their pannels. The park is — 2 with ſtone 
walls, and contains a great number of pools and re- 
ſervoirs. The gardens, which join the houſe on 
three ſides, the courts, and court- yards, are all the 

work of the duke of Sully. 8 
To give employment to the poor, who offered 
themſelves during a famine, and whom he thought 
it no real charity to ſupport in idleneſs, he made a 
pond about ſeven hundred and twenty yards long, 
and a hundred and twenty broad. This he called 
Chapel Pond. The earth which was dug out, he 
threw up into four terraces parallel to the canal, 
which reach to the new pond, another piece of water 
above the Chapel Pond. Between theſe terraces and 
the canal, were two levels of turf, which the pre- 
lent duke of Sully has cut into ſquares, into graſs 
Plats, 
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plats, and bowling-greens. All thoſe who offered 
were ſet to work indifferently, even to little children, 
ſome of whom did not carry, at a time, more than 
half a pound of earth : and for this purpoſe an in- 
finite number of hand-carriage _ all ſizes had 
been provided. To each of thi 4 


given in the morning a piece of bread; at dinner- 


time a diſh of ſoop; and at ſupper time another 
piece of bread; together with wages in money in 
proportion to their age and labour. This work, 
which the duke of Sully never would have under- 
taken merely for the decoration of his houſe, coſt 
him fourſcore thouſand livres. | 

| Every body knows that he built the caſtle of 
Roſny completely, furrounded it with dry ditches 
extremely wide, where, when batteries were placed, 
the ſhot croſſed each other in a ſurpriſing manner; 
a thing very rare at that time. He raiſed that fine 
terrace which runs acroſs the ſea to a prodigious 
extent, and thoſe great gardens filled with groves, 
and grottoes with water- works. 

He embelliſhed Sully with gardens, of which the 
plants are the fineſt in the world ; and with a canal, 
very long and broad, which is ſupplied with freſh 
water by the little river of Sangle, which he turned 
that way, and which — wo is loſt in the Loire, 
He erefted a machine to convey the water to all the 
baſons ang fountains, of which the gardens were 
full. The machine is yet in being; but the water- 
works have been ſuffered to go to ruin. With re- 
gard to the caſtle, he had it covered with flates : he 
wainſcoted, painted, and gilt, almoſt all the apart- 
ments, and ng in the walls the galleries which 
pals from the little lodges, at the gate, to the main 
caſtle. The court-yard, and a ſecond court-yard, 
which was former yo the Little Park, are like- 
wiſe his work. There are, in this ſecond court, 
ſeveral eminencies, or enormous heaps of earth, 
which appear plainly to be the work 2 men. This 
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the effect is even diſagreeable, might furpriſe thoſe 
who do not know that the duke 3 had no 
other way of ſupporting a multitude 
who — work in a time of rakes apes os 
was anciently a little church, almoſt cloſe to the 
caſtle : he removed it to the middle of a city, where 
he built, at his own coſt, a very fine church covered 
with ſlate. I ſhall not mention ſeveral other works 
for which this city is obliged to him: among others, 
an hoſpital, which he founded there. | 

The principal apartment of this caſtle, is that 
which he fitted up in memory of Henry the Great, 
and which is called, for that reaſon, The king's 
apartment. He determined to leave another monu- 
ment of his gratitude to this great prince, in the 
great hall of Sully. This hall, which, next to that 
of Montargis, is the largeſt in France, has a proſ- 
pect of the Loire. Henry IV. is there painted, in 
a picture of the firft ſize, upon a very fine ſorrel 
horſe. This is the moſt perfect, and the moſt like, 
of all the pictures of that prince. It is hung over 
the chimney, which is uncommonly large, adorned 
with carved work, and covered, both on the front 
and ſides, with ſquares of painting, containing 
each an emblem or a device relating either to the 
king or the duke of Sully. One of theſe pieces 
has ſomething ſingular : it is in the front, where 
the ſun is repreſented caſting a weak and pale light, 
with the moon below it, ſhining with extraordinary 
brightneſs ; and lower yet, the earth, which ſeems 
obſcured by the great brightneſs of the moon. 
This is the only emblem that has no motto; and 
may be therefore ſuppoſed to contain ſomething 
myſterious. | 

The duke of Sully likewiſe repaired and enlarged 
the caſtle of La-Chapelle D*Angillon, built by 
mademoiſelle D* Albert : he embelliſhed it with gar- 
dens and terraces, and a park about two — 
and thirty acres, ſurrounded with ſtone walls, which, 
tho ſtrongly built, are now almoſt ruined by the 
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negligence of his ſucceſſors. Facing the meadow 
is a great terrace, remarkable for its height and 
all faced with hewn ſtone, with pilaſters of 
brick and ſtone from ſpace to ſpace, which con- 
tributed at once to the ſtrength and beauty of the 
work: At the foot of this terrace was a mean 
church, which the duke of Sully pulled down and 
rebuilt, with great expence and magnificence, at 
the foot of the citadel] of La-Chapelle, of which 
he is conſidered not only as the lord, but as the 
founder. | » Aer? 
The caſtle. of Montigny is indebted to him, 
among other embelliſhments, for a fine avenue of 


trees; and, behind the houſe, a wall or kind of 


court, very agreeable, with four rows of elms. 

To conclude, it was he that built, and cut in the 
rock, the famous caſtle of Montrond, which was 
long conſidered as impregnable. The way to it was 
by a winding path, very broad, cut likewiſe in the 
rock ; as were alſo the out-works of the palace, 
within which there was a well never dry, and ſheltered 
againſt all violence from without. The prince of 
Conde, as has been already ſhown, obliged the duke 
of Sully to give him up Montrond, which, in the 
times of confuſion, was his principal fortreſs againſt 
the king, whoſe army was ſtopped by it eighteen 
months, and at laſt took it only by ſtratagem; 
after which the fortifications were blown up, and 
the place deſtroyed. 
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FRANCIS RAVAILLAC, 


FOR THE 


Murder of King HENRY IV. 1610; 


ä 
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; vi. 
INTERROGATORIES exhibited to the Pri- 
| ſoner accuſed of the murder of the late king, on the 
17th of May, 1610. at the ſuit of the attorney- 
! by ACHILLES DE HaARLar, firſt preſident; 
Nichol as PorikR, preſident; Joun CourTiN 
and PROSPER BAvIx, counſellors of our lord the 
king in his court of parliament, commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by the ſaid court for that purpoſe. 


| HE priſoner i i ſworn ; and aſked his name, 
| age, rank, and place of abode ? 


He faid, that his name was Francis Ra- 
vaillac, born' and dwelling at =? between 
thirty- one, and thirty-two years 

He was aſked if he was married! F 

He anſwered, No. 

Whether he ever had been marned ? 

He anſwered, No. 

How he had ſpent his youth? and to what he had 
applied himſelf ? 

He faid, that he had been employed in ſoliciting 
law-ſuits in this court. 

Whether he had been bred up to the practice of ide 
law. 

He ſaid, that he had ſolicited law-ſuits for four- 
teen years; that he lodged at the Rats, oppoſite — 
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the Green pillar, in Harp: ſtreet, at a cobler's; and 


near the three pair of beads, in Calender- ſtreet. ; 
How long he had been in this city the halt 45 
journey? 1 
He faid, abbut three weeks. a 
Whether he has had any intention to go back 
again? : 
He ſaid, Yes. K 
Ho far he had gone back ? p 
He faid, he had gone beyond the town of 
d' Eſtampes, at the ſign of the Ecce homo. f 
He was aſked, what made him return? 
He ſaid, a deſire to kill the king. , 


He was aſked, what was his motive ? 

He anſwered, that amongſt other reaſons there 
was this, that the king had not, as he was able to 
do, brought back the followers of the pretended re- 
formation to the catholic, apoſtolic, and roman 
church. 

He was aſked, what other reaſons he had ? 

He anſwered, that he was come to this city to 
ſpeak to the king, and admoniſh him to bring back 
thoſe of the pretended reformed religion to the 
catholic church; and for that purpoſe he had been 
ſeveral times at the Louvre to meet with his ma- 
Jefly 3 that he had been at madam d'Angouleme's, 

to get ſomebody to introduce him; and like- 
wiſe at the houſe of the cardinal Du- Perron, to 
whom he never ſpoke, but only to his — 
whoſe names he could not tell, but ſhould know 
them if he ſaw them; that he ſpoke of it to father 
Daubigny, a jeſuit, in his laſt journey, which was 
before Chriſtmas ; he ſpoke of it to the parſon of 
Saint-Severin, and to the father Saint-Mary-Mag- 
dalen, provincial of the Feuillants. 

It was aſked him, where he ſpoke to father 
Daubigny? 

He ſaid, he ſpoke to him in the church in Saint- | 

* Antony's-{treet, at the concluſion of maſs. 
He was aſked at what time he talked to him ? 
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He faid, that he ſet out from his own country 
thirteen days before Chriſtmas ; that he was fourteen 
days in coming to this city ; that three or tour days 
after his arrival, he went to the houſe of the Jeſuits 
near Saint-Antony's gate, where he ſaid father 
Daubigny ſaid maſs; after which, he deſired one of 
the lay- brothers to him the means of ſpeak- 
ing to the ſaid Daubigny ; which he did; and he 
told him ſeveral viſions which had preceded the me- 
ditations that he had made by the permiſſion of his 
provincial Francis Mary Magdalen of the Feuillants. 

He was aſked, why he uſed the expreſſion, My 
provincial ? 

He ſaid, becauſe the ſaid Mary Magdalen had 
received him as lay-brother at the Feuillants. 

It was aſked, how long he had wore the habit of 
a Feuillant ? and why he had quitted it ? 


He ſaid, that he had worn it about fix weeks; 


and they had taken it from him, becauſe he had 
viſions in his meditations. | | 

On being aſked again about it, he ſaid he had de- 
fired it again, but it was refuſed him on account of 
the ſaid meditations. 

Upon this he began to weep, and faid, God had 
given him that habit, and his grief was, that they 
would not reſtore it to him. 

He was aſked, if he knew the ſuperior, and his 
name ? | 

He faid, that he did not know him nor his name ; 
but that he had aſked for the habit again, only becauſe 
it being our Lord's pleaſure that he ſhould continue in 
the world, from which it was his wiſh to retire, he 
reſolved to ſerve as a lay-brother. 

This he uttered with tears. 

He faid, that he had a great deal of uneaſineſs, 
in not having ſtaid with the Feuillants in the favour 
of God. 
lle was aſked, what viſions he had ſpoke of to 

father Naubigny ? | 
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He ſaid, that he had told him, that while he 


was a priſoner for debt at Angouleme he had viſions, 


repreſenting fire, ſulphur, and incenſe ; and being 


releaſed from priſon, the Saturday after Chriſtmas, 
having at night made his meditation, as was his 
cuſtom, in bed, with his hands claſped, and his 
feet croſſed, he felt his face and his mouth covered 
with ſomething which he could not diſcern, becauſe 
it was midnight ; and being in that ſtate, he felt in 
himſelf a deſire to ſing the Pſalms of David; he be- 
gun the pſalm, Dixit Dominus, and ſung it through; 
and afterwards, Miſerere, and De profundis, at full 
length; and that it ſeemed to him, that he had a 
trumpet in his mouth, which made a found as loud 
as that which is made in war. | 

The next day in the morning, as ſoon as he got 
out of bed, having made his meditation on his 
knees, and recollected in God, as his manner was, 
he fat down in a low chair before the hearth, and 
having combed his head, it being not yer light, he 
perceived one of the ſticks yer on fire; and having 
finiſhed dreſſing himſelf, he found ou of a. bundle 
of twigs, which he put to the ſtick that had kept 
fire, and kneeling down upon the ground, ſet him- 
ſelf to blow it, when immediately, on both ſides of 
his face, both to the right and to the left, he ſaw, 
by the glimmering of the fire which was produced 
by his breath, hoſts like thoſe which are uſed at the 
communion of catholics in the church of God; and 
below his face, at the right ſide of his mouth, he 
ſaw a roll of the ſame ſize with that which the prieſt 
elevates at the celebration of divine ſervice. Ot this 
revelation he gave an account to father Daubigny, 
who, fearing that his head was diſordered, told him 
that he was not to think of all this, but to tell his 
beads, and pray to God: but that he was deter- 
mined in his own mind to addreſs himſelf to ſome 


great man to ſpeak to the king. 
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It was enquired, if he had aſked Daubigny whe- 
ther, if he ſhould have viſions that incited him to 
kill the king, he ought to confeſs them ? | 

He anſwered, that he had ſaid nothing to him 
but what he had already told, except that his pur- 

ſe was to ſpeak to the king to drive out all the 
tollowers of the pretended andes religion, and 
convert them to the roman catholic church. 

It was aſked, what Daubigny ſaid to this? 

He ſaid, that he ſhould put all theſe things out 
of his head, ſay his prayers, and tell his beads. 

It was aſked, whether he had no other converſa- 
tion with him ? and whether he never ſaw him but 
that time ? 

He anſwered, No, 

Why did he chuſe to addreſs himſelf to Daubighy 


rather than to any other ? 
He anſwered, that it was becauſe, when he was 


turned out of the feuillants, he had a mind to be- 
come a jeſuit, or to entreat him to ſpeak to his pro- 


vincial to replace him among the feuillants ; but 


that, not having found him the firſt time, one of 


the lay brethren told him, that they never receive 
into their houſe thoſe who had been in another 
order. 

He ſaid farther, that, not having been able to 
ſpeak to the king, he went back to the Jeſuits to 
ſpeak a ſecond. time to the ſaid Daubigny, and 
ſpoke to him as he has already ſaid, and ſhewed him 
a little knife on which there was a heart and a croſs, 


telling him, that the heart of the king ſhould be 


diſpoſed to make war amongſt the huguenots. 

He was aſked, what hindered him from ſpeaking 
to the king ? | 

He faid, that it was the grand provoſt who had 
given him the torture with the gun while he was 
kept priſoner at the Hotel de Retz. 

He was aſked to whom he had applied A 


dhat he might ſpeak with the king? 
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He ſaid, to the archers, and they carried him 
to ſpeak to the provoſt, who told him that the king 
was ſic k. 

He was aſked, when he was at the Louvre? 

He faid, that it was after Chriſtmas, and ſome 
two or three days afterwards he met his majeſty near 
St. Innocent's in his coach, and, defiring to ſpeak 
to him, he cried out in theſe words: Sire, I ſpeat 
to you in the name of our Lord Jeſus, and of the 
Holy Virgin; but the king put him back with a little 
ſtick, and would not hear him. He then conſidered 
of retiring into his own country, and went away, 
And, being at Angouleme, he went to look for 
friar Gilles there, who had been formerly viſitor of 
the franciſcan friars in Paris, to whom he confeſſed 
his viſions and meditations, telling him, that he 
faw it to be the will of our Lord to bring back the 
followers of the pretended reformation to the ca- 
tholic church : that the viſitor told him he need 
not doubt of it. A few days afterwards, and the 
firſt Sunday in Lent, he went to maſs at the mo- 
naſtry of the franciſcan friars in Angoulème, where 
he reconciled himſelf with God, made his confeſſion 


to a friar of the order, whoſe name he does not know, 


and in his confeſſion told the voluntary. murder. 
Ne was deſired to explain what he meant by the 
word voluntary? | | | 
He ſaid, his meaning was, that he returned into 
this city with an intention to murder the king, 
which, nevertheleſs, he did not tell his confeſſor, 
who did not deſire the meaning of thoſe words. 
Upon being further queſtioned, he ſaid, that he 
had then loſt that intention, but that, when he re- 
turned to this city, he reſumed his intention. 
He was aſked, when he came to this city? 
He ſaid, that he travelled on foot, and arrived 
eight days aſter his ſetting out. | 
He was aſked, how he had employed him{felf 
during his ſtay in Paris 2 . 
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He ſaid, that he lodged at the Three Half 
Moons, in the ſuburbs St. James; and afterwards, 
that he might be near the Louvre, he went to lodge 
at the Three Pigeons, in the ſuburb St. Honore; 
from thence he went to take a lodging at an inn, 


near the quinze vingts, but, there being too many 


oveſts there, he was refuſed ; upon which he took 
up a knife that lay upon a table, not upon account 
of bis being refuſed a lodging, but becauſe it ſeemed 
to him a very fit one for the execution of his deſign, 
and he kept it for ſome days, or three weeks, in a 
bag in his pocket. 

He farther ſaid, that, having deſiſted from his 
intention, he fet out upon his journey home, and 
went as far as Eſtampes ; that, as he was walking, 
he broke the point of the knife againſt a cart near 
the garden of Chanteloup, and, coming oppoſite to 
the Ecce Homo, of the ſuburb of Eſtampes, he 
again took it into his head to kill the king, and, 
no longer reſiſting the temptation as he had done 
formerly, he returned to Paris with that reſolution, 
becauſe . the king did not convert the foilowers of 
the pretended reformation, and becauſe he had 
heard it reported, that the king intended to make 
war upon the Pope, and transfer the ſeat of the holy 
ke to Paris. 

He was then aſked, where he lodged ? and who 
procured him lodgings in this city ? 

He ſaid, that <p Ard for an opportunity to kill 
the king ; and that, for this purpoſe, he ſharpened, 
with a ſtone, the point of the knife, which had 
been broke, and waited till the queen was crowned, 
and come back to the city, ſuppoſing that there 
would not be ſo much confuſion in France, if he 
killed the king after her coronation, as if he had 
Cone it before. 


He was told, that, ſince he deferred killing the 


king through a hope that there would be fewer com- 
motions after the coronation, the ſaid coronation 
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could not prevent the troubles which the king's death 
muſt neceſſarily bring along with it. | 
He ſaid, that he ſubmuted that to the will of 
God. 
He was aſked, where he went to meet the king ? 
He ſaid, that he went to the Louvre, where he 


had been ſeveral times ſince he had reſolved upon 


killing him; that he went there laſt Wedneſday, 
and intended to kill him between the two gates, as 
he was going into his coach; that he followed him 
as far as St. Innocent's, near the place where he 
happened to meet him before, when he would not 
ſpeak to him; and obſerving that the coach was 
ſtopt by two carts, and that his majeſty turned his 
face and leaned towards that ſide where monſieur 
d'Epernon fat, he ſtruck him twice in the fide with 
his knife, paſſing his arm above the coach-wheel. 
He was aſked, what was his own opinion of the 
action he had committed? 

He ſaid, that he thought he had committed a 
great fault, for which he aſked pardon of God, of 
the queen, the dauphine, the whole court, and of 
every one who was injured by it. 

We ſhewed him the knife, which lay before us: 
it was double edged at the point, with the handle 
made of a ſtag's horn. He acknowledged it to be 
the ſame with which he had ſtabbed the king, and 
that it was immediately taken from him by a gentle- 
man on horſeback. | 

He was told, that. he could have no reaſon for 
committing ſo wicked and traitorous an act, and 
that he had certainly been incited to it by ſome 
other perſon ? 

He ſaid, that no perſon whatever had incited 


him to do it, but the common diſcourſe among the 


ſoldiers, who ſaid, that if the king, who would not 
tell his deſign to any one, intended to make wat 
upon the Holy Father, that they would not afliſt 
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cauſe he yielded to the temptation which prompted 
him to kill the king, becauſe he made war againſt 
God, in as much as the Pope is God, and God the 
Pope. 

Me was aſked, what time it was that he heard 
this diſcourſe amongſt the ſoldiers ? | 

He ſaid, that it was after he went to lodge at the 
Three Half Moons. 

It was objected to him, that he was guilty of a 
falſnood in declaring that to be the cauſe of his 
committing the parricide, becauſe he had faid 
before, that, having laid aſide his defign of kil- 
ling the king, he ſet out on his journey to his 
own country; and that, when he came to Eſtampes, 
he reſumed that deſign, upon the diſcourſe of the 
ſoldiers. | | 

He anſwered, that he had ſpoke to them before, 
notwithſtanding which he had altered his intention 
but, when he came to Eſtampes, he reſumed it, 
upon remembring what the ſoldiers had faid to 
him. 

He deſired us to ſhew him a paper which he had 
about him at the time he was ſeized, whereon was 
painted the arms of France,. with a lion on each 
ſide ; one holding a key, the other a ſword. We 
ſhewed this paper to him, and he acknowledged it 
to be the ſame which he had brought with him trom 
Angouleme, with an intention to kill the king. 

He was aſked, whether, when he was at the houſe. 
of a man whoſe name was Beliard, he had heard the 
laid Beliard fay, that the Pope's.nuncio had told the 
king, in the name of his holineſs, that, if he made 


war, he would excommunicate him? 


He ſaid, Tes; and alſo that his majeſty had an- 
brered, that it was his predeceſſors who had placed 
the Popes upon the throne ; and that, if the Holy 
Father ſhould excommunicate him, he would dif- 
01 him of it; whereupon he reſolved to kill the 

„and with that intention he wrote theſe lines 
oyer the two lions: 
| O 3 Ne 
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Ne ſeuffre pas 9e faſſe en ta preſence 


Au nom de Dieu aucunne irreverence. 


Do not ſuffer the name of God to be prophaned 
in thy preſence. 


He was aſked, whether the knife, when he teck 
it of the table, had the ſame handle that it has 
now ? 

He ſaid, No: that the handle was of whalebone, 
which, being broke, he gave the knife to his land- 
lord's brother, whoſe name was John Barbier, 3 
turner by trade, living in the ſuburb of St. James, 
and deſired him to put a handle of horn upon it; 
but he did not tell him why he preferred that to 
any Other. <> 

He was aſked, if this Beliard was of the pre- 
tended reformed religion ? 

He faid, No; that he wzs a catholic : neverthe- 
leſs he held that diſcourſe with him which put it into 
his head to kill the king. 

He was told, that he ought not to have taken ſo 
wicked and abominable a reſolution upon the diſ- 
courſe of one man only, | 

He ſaid, he had taken a reſolution to kill the 
king, not only upon what he had heard this man 
ſay, but alſo upon the diſcourſe of the ſoldiers at 


Paris, and that of the fieur de St. Gorges, among 


others, who ſaid, that, if the king would make 
war upon the Holy Father, he would obey him, 
being thereto obliged ; and that, if the king did 
wrung, he only was to anſwer for it. | 
We ſhewed him a heart of Coft-mary root, which 
he acknowledged to have been taken from him; 
and he faid, it had been given him by monſieur 
Guillebaut, canon of Angoultme, to cure him of a 
fever, ſaying, that there was within it a little bit 
of wood of the real Holy Crofs, conſecrated by the 
Fapuchia fryars, which had that virtue; 2 
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that purpoſe he had ſent Mary Moſcau, his landladv, 
to the capuchins for it, and ever ſince he had wore 
it about his neck. 

We ordered it to be opened in his preſence ; but 
there was no wood to be found in the inſide. 

Upon which he faid, that it was not him who 
was deceived, but the perſon who gave it him. 

We ſhewed him a pair of beads, which, he ſaid, 
he had bought in St. James's-ſtreet ſeven or eight 
days ago; that he has ſaid his prayers with them, 
and wore them ever ſince conſtantly. 

He was aſked, what perſons he kept company 
with tha he had reſumed kis intention to Kill the 
king! 

He ſaid, he kept company with none but the 
friars of his own country, who are at the convent 
of the dominican friars, whither he uſed to go to 
hear mals and veſpers. 

He was aſked, what diſcourſe he had with them? 
and if he had ſpoke to them of his viſions? - 

He ſaid, that he had told them what he had told 
to others. 

He was aſked, if he was acquainted with a man 
whoſe name was Colletet ? and what diſcourſe they 
had had together ? 

He ſaid, that he knew him only by lodging in 
the ſame room with him; that they lay together, 


but that he had not ſpoke to him of his deſign. 


He was aſked, if he had had any diſcourſe with 
any other friars ? 

He ſaid, not in this laſt journey. 

If he had had any diſcourſe with a franciſcan 
friar of Angouleme ? 

He ſaid, Yes : but that he had not ſpoke to him 
of his enterpriſe, and of his zmaginations. 

He was told, that he did not fay the truth ; for 
that he had ſpoke to him of his imaginations, aſk- 
ing his opinion whether he, who had ſuch imagina- 
tions, ought to declare them to his oonfeſſor. 
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To this he anſwered, that he had not ſpoke to a 
franciſcan of his own country, but to another whom 
he met near Bourg de La- Royire, with whom he 
Joined company; and, becauſe he had no acquain- 
tance in this city, he gave him part of his own 
lodgings, and carried letters from his friends to 
rocure him admiſſion into the convent : that he 
alſo carried his bundle for him ; and that the name 
of this friar was Le-Febure. | 
It was obſerved to him, that, during the reading 
of his examination, when the wounds he had given 
the king were mentioned, he had aſked. pardon of 
God for that crime, but that the true means to ob- 
tain it, was to acknowledge the truth ; that his 
pretence for committing that action was fo ſlight, 
that he muſt certainly have been prompred to it by 


ſome one who was concerned in the ſucceſs of that 


miſerable ſtroke, of which we feel the effects. 

He ſaid, that, ſince he has been under confine- 
ment, he had been urged by ſeveral perſons to make 
this confeſſion, and even by the archbiſhop of Aix; 
but that he had been prompted by no perſon what- 
ever, but by his own deſires ; and that, however he 
might be tormented, he ſhould never ſay any thing 
elſe; that, if torments could have forced him to 
confeſs, he had ſuffered ſufficiently by the torture 
which a kuguenot of his own private authority gave 
him, when he kept him priſoner at the Hotel de 
Retz, by which he had the bone of his thumb 
broke. | N | 
He was told, that he had been choſe to commit 
this action as a proper inſtrument of miſchief ; he 
whoſe whole life had been wicked, and who had 
begun with uſing a father and a mother ill, and re- 
ducing them to beggary. 

He faid, that it would not be found fo; and 
that his father and mother, who were ſtill living, 
would witneſs the centrary, as well as the people 
where he dwelt; that he had been indeed R 
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and condemned for it; but it was by falſe witneſſes; 


for he was innocent. | * 


He was aſked, when he was at Bruſſels? 
He ſaid, that he never was out of the kingdom; 
and that he did not know where Bruſſels is. 


This examination being read to the ſaid Ravaillac, 


he perſiſted in his anſwers, and ſigned his name 
RAVAILLAC. 


The examination taken next morning, at the palace, 
by us the commiſſioners, the firſt preſident being ſick. 


H E priſoner being ſent for as before, and his 

oath taken, ; 

He was aſked, what was his rank and condition ? 
and if he had a father or a mother alive ? 

He ſaid, that he is a practitioner of the law, and 

thar, before his confinement, he employed himſelf 


in inſtructing youth; and that his father is likewiſe 


a practitioner of the law, and that his mother is 
ſeparated from his father. 

We having again ordered his examination to be 
read to him, he perſiſted in his anſwers, without 
adding or diminiſhing any thing, except only that 
he omitted ſaying, as he did now, that he had been 
carried to the commiſſion of that crime, becauſe 
the king would not permit juſtice to be done upon 
the huguenots, for the attempt they made laſt 
Chriſtmas to murder all the catholics, for which 
attempt many of the huguenots had been taken pri- 
ſoners, and brought into this city ; yet, he had been 
told, by ſeveral perſons, were not puniſhed, 

He was told, that this was falſe; and that, al- 
though he had heard it, he ſhould not have believed 
it, nor have been induced to commit a deed ſo 
wicked and abominable. 

He ſaid, that this was one of the circumſtances 
which helped to ſtrengthen the temptation. 


He 
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He was told, that it was the advice and inſtruc- 
tion of others which ſtrengthened it. 5 

He faid, that no one was engaged in the d 
but himſelf. gn 

He was aſked, if he lived in the ſame country 
with his father and mother ? 


le faid, that he had lived with his father and 


mother, but that his father neither loved him nor his 
mother. 

He was aſked, how he maintained himſelf ? 

He faid, that he had eighty ſcholars, and that, 
with what he gained from them, he ſupported him- 
felf in the journies he had made to this city. 

He was aſked, if his father and mother obſerved 
his conduct? 

He faid, that his father had not lived with them 
theſe ſix years; that he hated him; and that he had 
lived with his mother only, his ſiſters having likewiſe 
left her. 


He was aſked, what means he had of living ? 

He ſaid, that his father and mother lived upon 
alms, and he himſelf upon what he gained from 
his ſcholars, one of whom gave him bacon, another 
fleſh, another corn, wine, &c. and by what his 
friends furniſned him with. 

He was aſked who were his friends? 

He ſaid, that they were the fathers and mothers 
of his ſcholars. 

He was aſked why he did not ſtay in his own 
country, ſince he could get a livelihood there? 

He ſaid, that he thought he ſhould prefer the 
honour of God to all things. 

He was told, that it was not for the honour of 
* but that it was an act of the 

vil. 

He ſaid, that it was a wicked temptation, which 
did not proceed from God, but was a puniſhment 
to him for his ſins. | 


He 
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He was aſked, if he was not filled with horror 
at the commiſſion of an act fo abominable, and of 
ſo fatal conſequence to all France? 

He ſaid, that he was ſorry for having committed 
it, but that ſince it was done, he implared God to 
give him grace, that he might be able to continue 
till death in good faith, lively hope, and perfect 
charity; and that he hoped God was more merciful, 
and his will to ſave him more powerful, than the 
act which he had committed was to damn him. 

He was told, that he could not be in the 
of God, after having committed ſo wick 
action. 

He ſaid, that he hoped our all-powerful Lav 
would not make him ſuffer for it. 

He was told, that he ought not to hope for the 
mercy of God, unleſs he acknowledged the truth, . 
and declared who the perſons were who had incited 
and perſuaded him to ſo wicked a deed. 

He ſaid, that his only reaſon for committing it 
was, What he had declared before at his examination. 

He was aſked, if he had imparted his intention 
to any one ? | 

He ſaid, that he had not to any perſon whatever. 

He was told, that he was too mean and incon- 
ſiderable a perſon to have conceived ſuch a deſign, 
and that he muſt have been adviſed and ſupported 
by others. 

He ſaid, that no perſon had adviſed him. 

He was told, that he was fo much the more 
wicked, if he undertook fuch an enterprize with- 
out being adviſed to it ; therefore he would do well 
to declare who were his adviſers. 

To this he anſwered, that the reaſon why he did 
not declare this pernicious intention to prieſts, and 
men who have the care of ſouls, was, that he was 
well aſſured if he had diſcloſed to them his deſign 
of killing the king, it was their duty to ſeize his 
perſon, and put him into the hands of juſtice ; ſince, 
whenever the public is concerned, prieſts are obliged 

to 
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to reveal all confeſſions; for this reaſon therefore 
he would not open himſelf to any perſon, through 
a fear that he might be puniſhed with death, as 
well for his intention of killing the king, as if 
he had really done it, for which he afked pardon of 


He was told, that the church commands, that 


all evil thoughts ſhould be revealed in  confetion, 


and to neglect it is a deadly in. 
He faid, that he acknowledged this. 
Ile was told, that he had mentioned it. 

He faid, he had not. 

He was aſked, if he had ſpoken of it to a Fran- 
ciſcan friar ? | 

He ſaid, No. | 

He was told, that he did not ſpeak the truth, for 
that he had mentioned it to a Franciſcan friar, aſking 
him, whether, if a man had ſtrange viſions, ſuch 
as to kill the king, he ought to declare them in his 
confeſſion ? + | 

He ſaid, that it was true he had conſulted a friar 
upon this head, but did not tell him that he would 
do it. 

He was aſked, who it was that he conſulted ? 

He ſaid, a young Franciſcan friar, named Le- 
Febure, to whom he put this queſtion, Whether if 
a man was aſſaulted with a temptation, ſuch as to kill 
a king, and ſhould confeſs it to the penitentiary, he 
ſhould be under a neceſſity of revealing it; but being 
interrupted by another friar, he could not know the 
friar's opinion concerning the caſe that he put to 
him. . 

He was told, that he did not ſay the truth, and 
that the Franciſcan did make him an anſwer ; and 
he was aſked, if he would believe the Franciſcan if 
he owned it ? . 

He ſaid, that he would not believe him; but 
that it was his opinion, that if the friar had given 
him an anſwer, it was, that he ought to reveal his 
imaginations ; but he was interrupted, and gee 
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would not give him an anſwer; neither did he, the 
accuſed, piopoſe the queſtion to him, as if he was 
the man who had the temptation, but in general, 
as if it ſhould happen to any man. 

He was told, that he did not acknowledge the 
truth, and that he did declare his intentions to 
him. 

He ſaid, that it was very unlikely that he ſhould 
do ſo; that he had applied, as well to lay- men as 
to others, even to an equerry belonging to queen 
Margaret, whoſe name was De- Ferrare; he de- 
clared his viſions to him, and intreated him to 
cure him an opportunity to ſpeak to the king; that 
the equerry anſwered, he muſt firſt have proofs that 
he was a good man, and one who was fit to ſpeak 
to the king: to which he, the accuſed, made an- 
ſwer, that he thought he was good enough to — 
to the king. He added, that probably if he had 
ſpoke to his majeſty, he would have loſt his tempta- 
tion. That he afterwards applied to the ſecretary of 
madame de Angouleme, who told him that the king 
was fick ; yet he went again to the houſe of the 
cardinal Du-Perron, where he had the anſwer he 
formerly repeated, That he would do better to re- 
turn to his own houſe. 

He was told, that that was good counſel, and 
he ought to have followed it. 

He ſaid that it was true, but he was fo weakened by 
his fins that he had no power over himſelf ; and that 
the devil made him fall into this temptation. 

He was told that the devil made uſe of others 
to tempt him. 

Ne faid, that no man had ever ſpoke to him on 
the ſubject. 

He was told, that he could not hope for the grace 
of God, unleſs he diſcharged his conſcience. 

He ſaid, that he had ſome fears, but he alſo had 
great hopes of the grace of God. 

He was told, that he could not expect it but by 

declaring the truth. = 
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He faid, that if he had been employed by any 
one in France, or by a foreigner, and ſhould be fo 
abandoned by God as to die without declaring it. 
he ſhould not believe that he would be faved, or 
that there would be any paradiſe for him, becauſe 
abiſſus abiſſunt, & c. as he had learned of the preachers 
of our Lord; that one abyſs of fins leads into 
others; that it was to double his crime, that the 
king, more eſpecially the queen, the whole houſe 
of France, the court, the nobility, and all the 
people, ſhould, on his account, be induced to of- 
fend God, while their minds remained in a perpetual 
inquietude, ſuſpecting, 1 — one, 
ſometimes another, of their ſubjects; none of whom, 
he believed, were ſo imprudent, as to entertain a 
thought of being diſloyal to their princes. 

He was told, that if that was his opinion, he 
ought the more readily to declare who had perfuaded 
him to the crime. 

He ſaid, that no Frenchman, foreigner, or any 
other, had ever adviſed, -perfuaded, or ſpoke to him 
on this ſubje& ; neither had he, the accuſed, ever 
mentioned it to any one: he was not fo wicked as to 
have committed that deed for any other cauſe than 
what he had declared to us, namely, that he believed 
the king intended to make war upon the Pope. 

He was told, that this was a falſe pretence. 

He ſaid, that he was very ſorry for what he had 
done, and that he earneſtly begged of every one 
to lay aſide their ſuſpicions of his having been ſet on 
to murder the king, and to believe that he only 
was concerned in that deed; and that they would 
not look with an evil eye, or bear any one ill 
will, ſince he alone was guilty. - 
| He was aſked, if he had ever been in fervice ? 

He ſaid, that he had ſerved the late monſicur 
Rofieres, a counſellor of Angouleme ; and that he 
had lived likewiſe with ſome attorneys, who-were 
now dead, 


He 
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He was aſked, if he had ever ſerved any noble- 
man, as a page, footman, or valet de chambre? 

He ſaid that he had not; but when he lived with 
counſellor Roſteres, as his clerk, he like wiſe ſerved 
him as a valet de chambre. 

He was aſked, if he had ſeen the coronation laſt 
Tueſday, and if he had followed the king? 

He ſaid he had not. 

He was aſked, if he had been on the road to 
Saint-Denis? 

He ſaid, not this laſt journey, but at Chriſtmas 
laſt, when he went to beg alms of the bakers. 

He was aſked, if he had been there laſt week? 

He faid, he had not gone farther than Saint - Jean- 

en-Greve, and le Pont Notre-Dame. 

He was aſked, if he had any magical characters 
about him? and who had given them to him? 

He faid, he ſhould have thought it a wicked 
thing to have them. 


His examination being read to him, he perſiſted is in 
his anſwers, and ſigned his name 


RAVAILLA - 
Underneath which he wrote theſe lines : 


Que toujours en mon aur, 
Jeſus ſoit le vaingucur. 
In my heart let Jeſus be always conqueror. | 


Father James Daubigny, prieſt of the—college of 
Jeſuits, was this day ſent for into court by us the 
commiffioners, in the preſence of Ravaillac; 
both-of them acknowledged the oaths they 11 
taken. 


The ſaid Ravaillac acknowledged, that the ſaid 
father Daubigny was the perſon whom he had heard 


ſay maſs ſome time after laſt Chriſtmas, in their 
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church in Saint Antony's ſtreet; that having been 
told he was the friend of father Mary Magdalen 
the Feuillant, he went to ſeek him, to intreat him 
to procure his admiſſion into that order; that after 
mals was over, he ſpoke to him by the means of a 
lay brother, and declared to him, that he had had 
great viſions and imaginations, importing, that the 
king ought to reduce the followers of the pretended 
reformation ; and that he ſhewed the ſaid Daubigny 
a little knife, whereon was a heart and a croſs ; — 
lieving, that the king ought to bring back the fol- 
lowers of the pretended reformation to the catholic 
and roman church, | 

The ſaid Daubigny replied, that all this was falſe, 
and that he had never ſeen the ſaid Ravaillac. . 
The faid Ravaillac anſwered, By the ſame token 
you gave me a penny, which you aſked of one that 
was near you. 

To this the ſaid Daubigny anſwered, that the 
priſoner was a very bad man; and after having com- 
mitted ſo wicked an action, he had ſins enough to 
anſwer for, without being the cauſe of an hundred 
thouſand others, which might be committed. 

The priſoner was then told that if he had any 
objection to make to father Daubigny, he muſt 
make them immediately. Tt 

He faid that he had none; that he looked upon 
the ſaid father Daubigny to be an honeſt man, a 
good religious, and that he would believe him. 

In like manner, the ſaid Daubigny being told of 
the ordinance, that he muſt make his objections to 
the priſoner immediately, for they would not after- 
wards be received, . 

He faid, that he had nothing elſe to ſay, but 
that the priſoner was a very wicked man, and had 
uttered ſeveral falſnoods. 

The examination of the ſaid Daubigny being read 
in the preſence of the ſaid Ravaillac, he, the ſaid 
Daubigny, perſiſted in his anſwers, and declared 
that they were true. als. 1 
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But the ſaid Ravaillac declared, that he had 
ke to the faid Daubigny : that he went to look 

r him when he came out of the Louvre, and told 
him that he had temptations ; and that when he was 
in priſon making his meditations, by permiſſion of 
father Mary Magdalen, his hands and feet had ſent 
forth a ſtench of fulphur and fire; which were 
proofs of the exiſtence of a purgatory, contrary to 
the erroneous opinion of heretics ; that he had viſions 
of the ſacred hofts on each fide of his face, having 
before ſung the Pſalms of David; and, in a word, 


that he had related all thoſe circumſtances to him 


which he had declared to us the day before in his 
examination: and that the ſaid Daubigny ſaid to 
him, in anſwer, that he, the ſaid Ravaillac, ought 
to apply to ſome great men to admoniſh the king: 
— ſince he had not done it, it _ more 
r for him to pray to God, he being of opinion, 
— thoſe — fooke of were —— 
nary, and the effects of a diſordered brain, as might 
be perceived by his looks; that he ought to eat 
good ſoop, go to his own country, tell his beads, 
and pray to God. | | 
To this the ſaid Daubigny replied, that theſe 
were all dreams and lies. . | 
We having cauſed the queſtions that were put to 
the faid Ravaillac concerning the ſaid Daubigny, 
with his anſwers, to be read to him in the preſence 
of Daubigny, the ſaid Ravaillac perſiſted in his an- 
ſwers, and declared that they were true. | 
The faid Daubigny replied, that all which the 
ſaid Ravaillac had depoſed againſt him was falſe, as 
he had before declared to us. | 
Upon this, Ravaillac, being farther queſtioned, 
teplied, that he had never ſeen the faid Daubigny 
but that one time. | 
Their examination being tead to them, they per- 
liſted in their anfwers, and figned their names. 
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be examination taken on the 19th of the faid month 


of May, in the morning, at the Palace, by us the 
commiſhoners. © : | 


1 1 H E ſaid Ravaillac being brought into court, 
1 and his oath taken, he was required to de. 
clare, who thoſe perſons were that had prompted 
him to ſo wicked an undertakinng. 

He ſaid, that all which now remained for him to 
declare was, his intention and earneſt deſire to free 
himſelf from the load of his ſins ; that the whole 
nation was, upon his account, led to believe that 
he had been bribed by the enemies of France to kill 
the king, or by foreign kings and princes, who were 
deſirous of aggrandiſing themſelves, as was too com- 
-mon among the kings and great potentates of the 
earth, who do not conſider whether their motive 
for making war is agreeable to the will of God; or 


elſe through a covetous deſire of appropriating un- 
juſtly to themſelves the territories of other princes; 


but that the truth was, he, the priſoner, had not 
been incited to that action by any perſon whatever; 
for if he could have been ſo wicked as to have 
committed it for money, or for the intereſt of fo- 
reigners, he would have acknowledged it in the pre- 
ſence of God, before whom he now maintained the 
truth: that he therefore intreated the queen, the 


court, and the whole nation, to believe him, and 


not to charge his ſoul with the crime they commit, 
in ſuppoſing he was prompted to that parricide by 
any other; for that this fin would fall heavy on 
him the priſoner, for being the cauſe of the uncer- 
tainty they were in which gave riſe to their ſuſpicions; 


and he therefore implored them to lay thoſe ſuſpi- 


cions aſide, ſince no one but himſelf was able to 

judge of the fact, and it was ſuch as he had con- 

feſſed. ä . a 

It was remonſtrated to him, that ſince he had 

neither been injured in his perſon or goods by any 
4 command 
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command or ordinance of the king's, it was not 
probable he would make an attempt upon his facred 

n, whom he knew to be God's anointed, unleſs 
he had been perſuaded to it by ſome other perſons, 
and had received money from them; he being a 
poor man, in want of the neceſſaries of life, and 
the ſon of parents who lived upon alms. 

He ſaid, that it is ſufficiently proved to the court 
through the courſe of his examination, if he had, 
through the force of money, or by the perſuaſions 
of perſons who are ambitious of the ſcepter of 
France, been prevailed upon to murder the king, he 
would not have come three times expreſsly from 
Angouleme to Paris, which was a hundred leagues 
diſtant from each other, to admoniſh the king to 
bring back the followers of the pretended reforma- 
tion to the catholic, apoſtolic, and roman church, 
as being perſons who acted contrary to the will of 
God and his church; for a man who could be fo 
wicked as to ſuffer himſelf to be corrupted, through 
avarice, to aſſaſſinate his prince, would not have 
come three ſeveral times to admoniſh him, as he had 
done; and that, ſince he had committed this parri- 
cide, the fieur de La-Force, captain of the guards, 
has acknowledged that he, the priſoner; had been 
at the Louvre, and earneſtly entreated him to pro- 
cure him the means of ſpeaking to the king; and that 
the ſaid ſieur de La-Force told him he was a furious 
papiſt, aſking him if he knew monſieur D*Epernon ; 
to which he, the priſoner, replied, that he did know 
monſieur D*Epernon, and that he himſelf was not a 
furious papiſt ; but that, when he had taken the 
habit in the monaſtry of St. Bernard, father Francis 
de St. Peter was appointed to be his ſpiritual father; 
and, ſince he was a true toman, and apoſtolic ca- 
tholic, he was deſirous of living -and dying fuch : 
and he entreated the ſaid ſieur de La- Force to bring 


him to the ſpeech of the king; for he durſt not 
declare to him the temptation he had ſo lon 


had to kill the king, all he wanted was to t 
| P 2 | it 
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it to his mgeſly, to the end that he might 3 
be troubled with this bad intention. 


He was aſked, whether, when he took thoſe 


Journies to adviſe che king to make war upon the 


followers of the pretended reformation, he deſigned, 
in caſe his majeſty had not complied with his deſires, 
to have committed the wicked act he had done. 

He ſaid, he did not intend it in that caſe ; for 
he ſhould have laid aſide his deſign, and have 
thought that it was better to make him that remon- 
ſtrance than to kill him. | 

It was objected to him, that he had not changed 
his wicked intention; ſince, after his laſt journey from 
Angouleme, in Eaſter, he had not ſought for an 
opportunity to ſpeak to the king, which was a proof 
that he left Angouleme with a reſolution to do what 
he had done. 

He ſaid, it was true. 

He was aſked, if, from Eaſter-day to that on 
which he left Angouleme, he had received the holy 
communion ? 

He ſaid, he had not; and that he received it the 
firſt Sunday i in Lent but that he had, nevertheleſs, 
cauſed the holy ſacrifice of the maſs to be celebrated 
in St. Paul's church at Anpouleme, which was his 
pariſh church, as acknowle ging himſelf unworthy of 
the moſt holy and auguſt ſacrament, full of myſtery 
and incomprehenſible y virtue, becauſe he was troubled 
with the temptation which prompted him to kill the 


king, and would not in ſuch a ſtate approach the 


precious body of his God. 
It was objected to him, that, ſince he perceived 
he was not worthy of that myſtery which he called 
incomprehenſible, he could not aſſiſt with any de- 
votion at that holy ſacrifice celebrated by the prieſt, 


of which all chriſtians participate, receiving ſpiti- 


tually that which he who conſeerates receives 
actually. 


To this he was ſilent, He pet” ſome time 


penſive and in thought, and then faid, that he did 
not 
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-not well know what to anſwer to their remonſtrance ; 
but afterwards he ſaid, that he remembred it was 
his great affection for the moſt holy ſacrament of 
the altar, which induced him to have it celebrated ; 
and that he hoped he ſhould pron of the com- 
munion by means of his mother, who was going to 
receive her God in that facrifice ; becauſe he was 
always of opinion, that ſhe was more pious, and 
had more love for her God than he had. Saying 
this he ſhed many tears. | 

He was told, that he could have no reverence 
for, nor any faith in the holy communion and ſacri- 
fice of the maſs, ſince he had, for a long time, 
been under the influence of the devil, and been ac- 
cuſtomed to invoke 'demons, whom he cauſed to 
appear to him, when he lodged in this city, about 
four years ago. 

He faid, that he never had invoked demons. 

He was aſked, if he knew a man named Dubois, 
born in Limoges ? and whether they lodged toge- 
ther in this city, and lay in the ſame chamber ? 

He ſaid, he did know him: that they lodged 


together at the ſign of the Rats, oppoſite to the 


Green Pillar in Harp-ſtreer. 

He was aſked, if he would believe what the ſaid 
Dubois ſhould ſay ? | 

He ſaid, Yes, he would believe him. 

He was aſked, whether, as he lay in bed with 
the ſaid Dubois, he did not uſe fome magical incan- 
ation invoking the Demons? and in what manner? 

He ſaid, that this was fo far from being true, 
that he did not even lye in the ſame chamber with 
the ſaid Dubois, but in a garret over the room where 
he, the ſaid Dubois, lay: that, about midnight, 


the ſaid Dubois, repeating Credo in Deum, earneſtly 


entreated him, ſeveral times, to come down to him ; 
ſaying, Ravaillac, my friend, come down; and 
crying aloud, My God, have mercy upon me: that 

n he, the priſoner, would have gone down 


to him te know why he cried out for help in ſuch a 
T4 manner, 
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manner, but he was hindered by ſome perſons in the 
room with him, who were terrified with the cries 
of the ſaid Dubois: but that he, the priſoner, going 
down to Dubois ſome time afterwards, he told him, 
that he had ſeen a black dog of a monſtrous ſize, 
and very terrible, which came and laid its two fore- 
paws upon his bed; and that the terror this viſion 
threw him into made him utter thoſe cries, and en- 
treat that he, the priſoner, would come into his 
oom and ſtay with him; upon which he, the pri- 
ſoner, adviſed the ſaid Dubois to have recourſe to 
the celebration of the holy ſacrifice of the altar, in 
order to get rid of his horrible viſions, and to cauſe 
maſs to be ſaid the next morning; and that they 
went together accordingly the next morning to the 
convent of the franciſcan friars, and cauſed the holy 
maſs to be ſaid, to draw down the grace of God 
upon them, and to preſerve them from the incurſions 
of the devils, the common enemies of mankind. 

It was objected to him, that it was not at all 
bable that the ſaid Dubois ſhould have called to 
him, who lay ſo high ; or that he ſhould have heard 
his voice. - 

e anſwered, that nothing was more likely, it 
being one of the properties of the voice to aſ- 
cend; but that, ſince the court would not believe 
him, the truth of what he ſaid would be atteſted 
by thoſe perſons who were in the room where he 
Jay, and who hindered him from going to the ſaid 
Dubois: that they were his landlady, Mary Moiſeau, 
and a couſin of hers, named John Le-Blond, who 
came into his room on account of the great noiſe 
they had heard, and for which he had quitted the 
room of the {aid Dubois, where he had lain before. 

He was told, that he had no deſire to get rid of 
his temptation, and therefore would not receive the 


- communion on Eaſter-day, leſt it ſhould have the 


power todivert him from his purpoſe. 
He ſaid, that his reaſon for not receiving the 


communion was, that he had, on Eaſter-day, taken 
a reio- 
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a reſolution to kill the king, and upon that account 
he would not really, and in fact, receive the pre- 
cious body of our Lord; but had a deſire to hear 
the holy maſs before he ſet out, believing that the 
ſacrament, which his mother received that day, 


would be ſufficient both for her and him, as he then 
3 God that it might, and as he did now, 
W 


and would to his death implote him, that he might 
be made partaker of all the holy communions, taken 
by the religious of both ſexes, by good men ſecu- 


lars, and others in the catholic, apoſtolic, and roman 


church, receiving in the faith of our holy mother 
the church, the precious body of our Redcemer ; 
and that, being thus received by them, he might 
be made partaker of it, as belicving himſelf a mem- 
ber of one only Jeſus Chriſt. 

He was told, that, having reſolved upon ſo 
wicked an act, he was in the ſtate of mortal fin, 
and in danger of damnation, and could not partake 


of the grace of God, and the communion of good 
chriſtians, while he continued to have this wicked 


intention; and that he ought to have altered it, if 
he hoped to be in the grace of God as a good ca- 
tholic and chriſtian, as he would be thought to be. 
He ſaid, that he did not, in the leaſt, doubr but 
that he was prompted to it by the motions of his 
own mind, againſt the will of God, the author of 


all truth, contrary to the devil, who is the father of 
lies; but that now, through the remonſtrance of 


the court, he acknowledged that he either could 


not or would not reſiſt that temptation, it being out 
of the power of men to hinder him from commit- 
ting that wicked action; that he now declared the 
whole truth, without ſuppreſſing or concealing any 
thing; therefore he hoped that God, Who was all 


good and merciful, would grant him pardon and 


remiſſion of his ſins, he being more powerful to 
ſave him, provided he made confeſſion and received 
abſolution, than men were to hurt him; and that 


he beſeeched the Holy Virgin Mary, Monſieur 
P 4 St. Peter, 
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St. Peter, Monſieur St. Francis, (here he wept) 
_ Monſieur St. Bernard, and all the celeſtial court of 
Paradiſe, to be his advocates and interceflors with 
the moſt ſacred majeſty, to the end that he might 
interpoſe his croſs between his ſoul and hell; and 
by that he hoped to be made partaker of the 
merits of our Saviour Chrilt's paſſion, moſt humbly 
beſeeching him that he would give him grace to 
continue aſſociated with the merits of all thoſe trea- 
ſures he gave to the apoſtolic power on earth, when 
he ſaid, Theu art Peter, &c. 


His examination being read to him, he perſiſted 
in his anſwers, and ſigned his name 


RAVAILLAC. 


On the 27th of May, 1610, in the Morning, at 
the Palace. 


The Confrontation of the Witneſſes before us, Achil- 
LES DE HARLAVY, Nnigbt, firft Prefident ; Ni- 
cyoLAas PoTIER, Preſident; ProSPER Bavin 
and Foun CovrTiIN, Counſellors, &c. 


AU Noſter, exempt of the guards, was 

confronted with the priſoner ; both of them 
acknowledged the oath they had taken. 

The accuſed ſaid, that the witneſs was the perſon 
who took him priſoner, and the witneſs, that the 
accuſed was the priſoner whom he took. 

© The priſoner then was told, that, if he had any 
objections to make againſt the witneſs, he muſt 
make them immediately, according to the ordinance 
of the realm. 3%) 4 

He ſaid, that he had none. 8 

The depoſition of this witneſs being read to him, 
he perſifted in it; and the prifoner acknowledging 

that it was true, they both ſigned it. 


The 
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The priſoner was then confronted with James de 
Pluviers, Eſq; of St. Michael. 

The oath idem, &c. | 8 

The priſoner was then confronted with Jerome 
de La-Robye, equerry to the king. 

The oath idem, &c. 


The priſoner was then confronted with Gamaliel 


Edovart, one of the king's footmen. 
The oath idem, &c. . 


The priſoner ſaid, that he knew him to be one of 


the king's footmen, but that he did not know if he 
was the perſon who ſeized him after he committed 
the act; and, being put in mind of the ordinance, 
he ſaid, he had no objection to make to him. 

The Priſoner was then confronted with Peter 
Dubois. 

The oath idem, &c. 

The priſoner acknowledged, that what he ſaid was 
true; but that it was by his advice that the witneſs 
had been to hear maſs at the convent of the fran- 
ciſcan friars, at which he likewiſe was preſent. 

They both ſigned their names. 


May 27th, 1610, the Court ſat in the Afternoon in 
the Chamber de LA-BRUVETTE. 


WV the preſidents, and ſeveral of the coun- 


ſellors being preſent, the priſoner, Francis 
Ravaillac, was brought into court, who having been 
accuſed and convicted of parricide committed on 
the perſon of the late king, he was ordered to kneel, 
and the clerk of the court pronounced the ſentence 


of death given againſt him; as likewiſe that he 


ſhould be put to the torture to force him to declare 


his accomplices. 


His oath being taken, he was exhorted to redeem 


himſelf from the torments 2 for him, by 


acknowledging the truth, and declaring who thoſe 


perſons were that had perſuaded, prompted, and 
abetted him, in that moſt wicked action, _ ro 
whom 
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whom he had diſcloſed his intention of committing 
It. 


He faid, by the ſalvation I hope for, no one but 


myſelf was — in this action. 


He was then ordered to be put to the torture of 
the brodequin , and the firſt wedge > ba 
he cried out, God have mercy upon my 

* pardon the crime I have committed; i never diſ- 
« cloſed my intention to any one.” This he re- 
peated as he had done in his interrogation. 

When the ſecond wedge was drove, he ſaid with 
loud cries and ſhrieks, I am a finner, I know 
„ no more than I have declared, by the oath I have 
<< taken, and by the truth which I owe to God and 
© the court: all I have ſaid was to the little fran- 
« ciſcan, which I have already declared: I never 
« mentioned my deſign in confeſſion, or in any 
*© other way: I never ſpoke of it to the viſitor of 
* Angouleme, nor revealed it in confeſſion in this 
« city. I beſeech the court not to drive my ſoul 
4 to deſpair,” 

The executioner continuing to drive the ſecond 
wedge, he cried out, My God, receive this 

+ penance as an expiation for the great crimes J 
4 have committed in this world: Oh God! accept 
«*« theſe torments in ſatisfaction for my ſins. By the 
faith I owe to God, I know no more than what 
<< have declared. Oh! do not drive my ſoul to 
« deſpair.” 

The third wedge was then drove lower near his 
feet, at which a univerſal ſweat covered his body, 
and he fainted away. The executioner forced ſome 
wine into his mouth, but he could not ſwallow it ; 
and, being quite ſpecchleſs, he was releaſed from 
the torture, and water thrown upon his face and 


The brodequin is a ſtrong wedge is then drove with a mal- 
wooden box, made in the form of let between his knees, and after 
a boot, juſt big enough to con- that is forced quite through, a ſe- 
rain both the legs of the criminal, cond wedge of a larger fize, is ap- 
which being put therein, a wooden plied in the ſame manner. 


hands. 
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hands. Some wine being forced down his throat. 
his ſpeech returned, and he was laid upon a mattraſs 
in the ſame place, where he continued till noon. 
When he had recovered his - ſtrength, he was 
conducted to chapel by the executioner ; and meſ- 
ſieurs Filleſaſqs and Gamaches, two doctors of the 
Sorbonne, being ſent for, his dinner was given him ; 
but before the divines entered into a conference with 
him, the clerk admoniſhed him to think of his fat- 
vation, and confeſs by whom he had been prompted, 
perſuaded and abetted in the wicked action he had 
committed, and ſo long deſigned to commit; it 
not being probable, that he ſhould of himſelf have 
conceived and executed it, without communicati 
it to any other. == 

He ſaid, that if he had known more than what 
he had declared to the court, he would . not have 
concealed it, well knowing, that in this caſe he could 
not have the mercy of God, which he hoped for 
and expected ; and that he would not have endured 
the torments he had done, if he had any farther 
confeſſion to make. He ſaid, he acknowledged 
that he had committed a great crime, to which he 
had been incited by the temptation of the devil 
that he entreated the king, the queen, the court, 
and the whole kingdom, to pardon him, and to 
cauſe prayers to be put up to God for him, that his 
body might bear the puniſhment for his foul. And 
being many times admoniſhed to reveal the truth, 
he only repeated what he had ſaid before. He was 
then left with the doctors, that they might perform 
the duties of their office with him. 

A little after two o'clock the clerk of the court 
was ſent for by the divines, who told him, that the 
condemned had charged them to fend for him, that 
he might hear and ſign his confeſſion, which he de- 
ſired might be revealed, and even printed, to the 
end that it might be known to the whole world; 
which confeſſion the ſaid doctors declared to _— 

/ , 
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been, That no one had been concerned with him in 
the act he had committed; That he had not been 
ſolicited, prompted, or abetted, by any other per- 
ſon whatever, nor had diſcovered his defign to any 
one; That he acknowledged he had committed a 

crime, for which he hoped to have the mercy of 
— — ſtill greater than his ſins, but which 
he could not hope to obtain if he concealed any 


the clerk aſked the condemned, if he 
was willing that his confeſſion ſhould be known and 
revealed? and, as above, admoniſhed him to ac- 
knowledge the truth for the ſalvation of his ſoul. 
He then declared upon his oath, that he had ſaid 
all he knew, and that no one had incited him w 
commit the murder. 
At three o'clock he came from the chapel; and 
as he was carrying, out of the Conciergerie, the pri- 
ſoners, in great numbers, thronged about him, with 
loud cries and exclamations, calling him Traitor, 
Wicked Wretch, Deteſtable Monſter, Damned Vil- 
lain, and the like; they would have ſtruck him, had 
they not been hindered by the archers, and the other 
officers of juſtice, who kept them off by force. 
When he was put into the tumbril, the crowd 
was ſo great, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
the archers and officers of juſtice could force them- 
ſelves a paſſage ; and as ſoon as the priſoner appeared, 
that vaſt multitude began to cry out, as above, 
Wicked Wretch, Traitor, &c. 
The enraged populace continued their cries and 
execrations till he arrived at the Greve ; where, be- 
fore he was taken out of the tumbril to mount the 
ſcaffold, he was again exhorted to reveal his accom- 
plices ; but he perſiſted in his former declaration, 
that he had * 2 — of the 
young ki e queen, and the whole kingdom, 
for — ch he had committed. 


When 
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When he had aſcended the ſcaffold, the two doc- 
tors comforted him, and exhorted him to acknow- 
ledge the truth ; and after performing the duties of 
their function, the clerk approached him, and urged 
him to think of his ſalvation now at the cloſe of his 
life, and to confeſs all he knew; to which he only 
anſwered as he had done before. 

The fire being put to his right hand, holding the 
knife with which he had ſtabbed the king, he cried 
out, Oh God! and often repeated, Jeſu Marie ! 
while his breaſt, &c. wate cakng] with inorbet 
pincers, he renewed his cries and 


which, being often admoniſhed to —— che 


truth, he perſiſted in denying that he had any ac- 
complices. The furious crowd continued to load 
him with execrations, crying, that he ought not to 
have a moment's reſpite. Afterwards, by intervals, 
melted lead and ſcalding oil were poured upon his 
wounds; during which he ſhrieked aloud, and con- 
tinued his cries and exclamations. 

The doctors again admoniſhed him, as likewiſe 
the clerk, to confeſs, and were preparing to offer up 
publicly the uſual prayers for the condemned; but 
immediately the people, with great tumult and diſor- 
der, cried out againſt it, ſaying, that no prayers 
ought to be made for that wicked wretch, that 
damned monſter. So that the doctors were — 
to give over. Then the clerk rem 
him, that the indignation of the people was a * 
ment upon him, which ought to induce him to de- 
clare the truth, he perfiſted to anſwer as formerly, 
laying, I only was concerned in the murder. | 

He was then drawn by four horſes, for half an 
hour, by intervals. 

Being again queſtioned and admoniſhed, he pen 
liſted in denying that he had any accomplices ; 
while the people of all ranks and degrees, both near 
and at a diſtance, continued their exclamations, in 
token of their great grief for the loſs of. _—_ — 

ve 
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Several perſons ſet themſelves to pull the ropes with 
the utmoſt eagerneſs ; and one of the nobleſſe, who 
was near the criminal, alighted off his horſe, that ir 
might be put in the place of one which was tired 
with drawing him. At length, when he had been 
drawn for a full hour by the horſes, without being 
diſmembered, the people, ruſhing on in crowds, 
threw themſelves upon him, and with ſwords, knives, 
ſticks, and other weapons, they ſtruck, tore, and 
mangled his limbs; and violently forcing them 
from the executioner, they dragged them through 


the ſtreets with the utmoſt eagerneſs and rage, and 


burnt them in different parts of the city. 


May the twenty-firſt, 1610. 


H E jailor cauſed the court to be informed, 

that he had heard the priſoner ſay ſomething 
of conſequence; upon which he was ſent for, and 
the oath being adminiſtred to him, 

He ſaid, That the even before, carrying the pri- 
ſoner's ſupper to him, with one of his men, the two 
archers who guarded him being preſent, he aſked 
the priſoner where he was when the king went out 
of the Louvre ? to which the priſoner replied, that 
he was ſitting in the hall among the footmen : and 
being again aſked, why he committed ſuch an action? 
the priſoner anſwered, ** Becauſe of a great 
but ] will not tell you, but I will tell the court 
* to-morrow; and I could not help doing it, as I 
<< ſhall prove by my body.” 

Then. . . archer of the provoſt of l' Hotel, 
being ſent for, the oath was adminiſtred to him. 

He repeated what the jailor had ſaid, adding, that 
the priſoner ſaid, that his mother had a mark like 
his; for which reaſon he could not avoid doing 


what he did; and that perceiving the king's coach 


to ſtop, he ſaw a viſion, which ſaid to him, Now 
#5 the time, 


Then 
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Then was heard upon oatg archer like- 
wiſe of the provoſt of l' Hotel. 

He alſo repeated what the jailor had ſaid, adding, 
that the priſoner ſaid, he was under the neceſſity of 
committing that action, by a mark which he and 
his mother had, that it came from heaven, and that 
he would declare it to the court, &c. 


Sentence of Death againſt Francis Ravaillac, 
May 28, 1610. 


Extractad from the Regiſters of the Parliament. 


HE. court, conſiſting of the great chambew 


of the Tournelle and the Edict, being af- 


ſembled, and having ſeen the criminal proceedings, 
formed by the preſidents and counſellors in tha 
behalf, appointed by commiſſion, at the requiſition 
of the king's attorney-general, againſt Francis 
Ravaillac, a practitioner of the law, of the city 
of Angoulème, priſoner in the Conciergerie of the 
palace; as alſo the information made againſt him, 
the interrogatories, confeſſions, anſwers, and croſs- 
examinations of witneſſes, and the ſtate of the caſe 
by the king's attorney general; and the ſaid Ra- 
vaillac having been heard and examined by the ſaid 
court, touching the matters laid to his charge; 
and touching the verbal proceſs of the interroga- 
tories adminiſtrated to him on the rack; which, by 
order of the ſaid court, he underwent on the 25th 
of this month, for diſcovery of his accomplices : 
On conſideration of the whole, 

The faid court hath declared, and doth declare, 
the ſaid Ravaillac duly attainted of the crime of 
high-treaſon, divine and human, in the higheſt 
degree, for the moſt wicked, moſt abominable, 
and moſt deteſtable parricide, committed on the 
8 . perſon 
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of the late king, Henry IV. of and 
laudable memory; for reparation whereof, the court 
hath condemned, and doth condemn him, to make the 
amende honorable, before the principal gate of the 
church of Paris, whither he ſhalf b. be carried and drawn 
in a tumbril in his ſhirt, bearing a lighted torch of 
two pound weight, and that he ſhall there ſay and 
declare, that wickedly and traiterouſly he hath com- 
mitted the aforeſaid moſt wicked, moſt abominable, 
and moſt deteſtable parricide, and murdered the 
ſaid lord the king, by ſtabbing him twice in the 
body with a knife; that he repents of the ſame, 
and begs pardon of God, the king, and the laws : 
from thence he ſhall be carried to the Greve, and, 
on a ſcaffold to be there erected, the fleſh ſhall be 
torn to pieces with red-hot pincers from his breaſts, 
his arms, and thighs, and the calves of his legs ; 
his right hand, holding the knife wherewith he 
— the aforeſaid parricide, ſhall be ſcorched 
and burned with flaming brimſtone ; and on the 
places where the fleſh has been torn with pincers, 
melted lead, boiling, oil, ſcalding pitch, with wax 
and brimſtone melted rogether, ſhall be poured : 
after this, he ſhall be torn 1 es by four ry 
his limbs and body burnt a og and diſperſed 

the air. His goods and chattels are alſo — 
to be forfeited and confiſcated to the king. And 
it is further ordained, that the houſe in which he 
was born ſhall be pulled down to the ground (the 
owner thereof being previouſly indemnified) and 
that no other building ſhall ever ; foes — be erefted 
on the foundation thereof : and that within fifteen 
days after the publication of this prefent ſentence, 
his father and mother ſhall, by found of trumpet 
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at law. The court has alſo forbidden, and doth 
forbid, his brothers, ſiſters, - uncles, and others, 
from henceforth to bear the ſaid name of Ravaillac, 
enjoining them to change it to ſome other, under 
the like penalties; and ordering the ſubſtitute of 
the king's attorney-general to cauſe this preſent 
ſentence to be publiſhed and carried into execu- 
tion, under pain of being anſwerable for the ſame ; 
and before the execution thereof, the court doth 
order, that the ſaid Ravaillac ſhall again undergo 
the torture for the diſcovery of his accomplices. 


Pronounced and executed the f 


* 
— 
. 


27th day of May, 1610. 
V OISIN. 


Extract from the Regiſters of Parliament. 


HE court, conſiſting of the great chambers 
of the Tournelle and the Edict, being aſ- 
ſembled, and proceeding to judgment on the cri- 
minal proceſs extraordinary, formed at the requi- 


ſition of the king's attorney- general, on account of 


the moſt wicked, moſt cruel, and moſt deteſtable 
parricide, committed on the ſacred perſon of the 
late king Henry IV. and having thereupon heard 
the king's ſaid attorney-general z hath ordered, 
and doth order, that, at the inſtance of the dean 
and ſyndic of the faculty of divinity, the ſaid fa- 
culty ſhall be aſſembled, as foon as may be, to 
deliberate; and having heard the tenor of the 
decree. of the ſaid faculty of the 13th of De- 
cember, 1413, and the reſolution founded on the 
opinion of one hundred forty-one doctors of the 
laid faculty, ſince confirmed by the council of 
Conſtance ; That it is not lawful fer any one, who- 
ever he be, to make any attempt on the ſacred perſons 
sf kings, and other ſovereign princes, - The faid 

Yor. V. 2. | _ decree 


0 * 
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decree thereon to be made by the ſaid aſſembly, 
ſhall be ſubſcribed by all the doctors of the ſaid 
faculty, who ſhall have been preſent at the deli- 
berations ; and alſo by all the batchelors, who are 


- members of the body of divinity ; which faid de. 


cree being communicated to the ſaid attorney. 
general, and produced to this court, ſuch order 
ſhall be made thereon as reaſon ſhall require. 


Done in parliament, the 27th May, 1610. 
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BBEYS. Taken out of the hands of the pro- 

A teſtants : Sully diſpoſes of his, v. 105. See 

enefices. 

fbbeville, Henry IV. makes his entry there, ii. 11. 

Abjuration of Henry IV. 1. 330. And other particulars 
relating to this ceremony, ib. 

Ae. (Abbey of) Sully parts with it, v. 105. 

Atſulution of Henry IV. difficulty in prevailing upon the 
Pope to grant it, ii. 48. He grants it, at laſt, upon 
certain conditions, 59, Remarks upon this cere- 


mony, ib. 
A:alemy Royale. Propoſed to be inſtituted by Henry IV. 
iv. 336. | 
Atharie. (Lady) To whom father Cotton was confeſſor, 
Iv, 148. 


— Achmet, emperor of the Turks, ſucceeds Mahomet III. 
Troubles at Conſtantinople during his reign. Obtains 
A of Henry IV. to have a reſident at Marſeil- 
es, iv. 395. 

Admirals + France, Coligny, Epernon, La-Valette, 
Biron, Villars, Danville. See theſe names. | 

Arjins, (Francis) Ambaſſador from the United Provinces 

to France. Carries on his negotiations with great ſuc- 
cels, iii, 72. Cardinal Richelieu's ſaying of him, 
id. Henry IV. ſuſpected of having an intrigue with 

| his wife, ib. Gives information of a ſuppoſed union of 
Spain and England to invade France, 139. iv. 22. Is 
deputed by Henry IV. to the duke of Bouillon, 132. 
akes preſents to the king and queen, and receives 
lome from them, 173. Returns to Paris to finiſh his 
negotiation, 200. 

fia. Deſigns of Charles V. of Philip II. and the 
houſe of Auſtria, upon that part of the world; and 
obltacles they meet with, iv. 111. Part of Hency's 
great deſign relating to Africa, See Politica! Deſign. 

$943. (Des) Lieutenant de Roi, of St. Jean d'An- 


Q 2 gely, 
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gely, ſerves Henry IV. at the battle of Coutras, i. 
140. Henry refuſes to give his poſt to the duke of 
Rohan, iii. 413. And beſtows it upon La-Roche- 
beaucourt, iv. 151. See Rohan, Rochebraucourt. 

Agelle (Mademoiſelle d') beloved by Henry IV. i. 61. 

Agen. Taken by the roman catholics during the peace, 
i. 61. Taken a ſecond time, ii. 98. | 

Aout. Henry's opinion of this houſe, iv. 239. See 
Bonne, Crequy, Leſdiguieres. 

Aides. Abuſes in this part of the revenue correQed by 
Sully, iv. 2. Regulations for this purpoſe, which 
make part of the cabinet of ſtate, iv. 340. See Ca- 
binet of State. | . 

Aides. (Court of) See Smvereign Court, 

_— (Count de Saint) Gratuity granted him by Henry 

» Iv. 10, . 

Aiguebelle. Taken by Sully, 323. An adventure there, 
by which Grillon became the friend of Sully, iii. 381. 
See Sully, Grillon. 

A:gues-Meortes. Pawned by the prince of Conde to prince 

Caſimir, i. 72. 

Aillant. Sully viſits his eſtates there, i. 214- 

Aine. The paſſage of that river, and the advantage 
gained there by Henry IV. over the prince of Parma, 
1. 211. See He:ry IV. Parma. 

Aix. (Lewis d') His party in Provence, i. 27 1. He attempts 
to deliver up Marſeilles to the Spaniards, ii. 27. dee 

Aarſeil es. E 

Alagen. See Meyrargues. 

Aube. (Duke of) Has a conference with Catherine of Me- 
dicis at Baionne, i. 19. See Baionne, Medicis. - 

AHlbe-Reyale. In Hungary, taken by the duke of Mer- 
- Cceur, ii. 398. Retaken by the Turks, iii. 66. 

Allignz. (Charles de Semiane d') Surpriſes Geneva, and 
is driven from thence, iii. 74. See Geneva. 

A.tret. (Houte of) Alliance between that houſe and the 
family of Rohan, ii. 97. Which, on failure of chi} 
dren in à direct line, are next heirs to the eſtates of 
Albret, iii. 384. Henry IV. unites thoſe eſtates to 

the Gown, iv. 211. Law, ſuit betwixt Henry IV. 
and the houſe of Nevers for thoſe eſtates, 220. See 

. Kobus, N. vers. c 
leret, (Henry d') King of Navarre. See Navarre. 

— (Jane d') Queen of Navarre. See Navarre. 

—= {Henry d') Baron de Mioſſens. See Mieſſens. 

c $3.25 3 ; | Aldegordt 
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Aldeginde, (Philip Marnix de Saint.) A proteſtant offi- 
$, i cer. The prince of Orange informs him of the de- 
e of d treachery at Antwerp, i. 86. £ 
che- Aidobrandin, (Cardinal) Nephew and legat of Clement 

VIII. comes to France to treat of a peace. Sully's re- 
ception of him, and his prudent advice to him, it. 
338. His conferences at Lyons with the commilkoners 
appointed by Henry IV. 342. Breaks them off upon 
account of the demolition of Fort St. Catherine, 343. 
Reſumes the treaty with Sully, and concludes it, 340. 
His friendſhip for Sully, iii. 14. Preſents from 
Henry IV. iv. 211. See Sully, Peace, Savoy. 

Augen. Hertray ſeizes it for the princes, They join 
their forces there, i. 46. Taken from the League 
by Henry's forces, 188. See Herti ay, Henry IV. 

Alngon, (Francis de Valois, Duke of) Afterwards duke 

Anjoy. See Anjoy. | | 

Alexander (Father) A jeſuit, endeavours to procure the 
re · eſtabliſnment of his ſociety in France, iii, 236. 

Alexandrini'(Cardinal) called to the council, where they 
project the deſtruction of the proteſtants, i. 27. 

| Algiers, Spain endeavours to get poſſeſſion of it, iii. 


198, 

Alib:zur, Furſt phyſician to Henry IV. i. 205. A hu- 
morous dialogue between Henry IV. and him, con- 
cerning the fair Gabrielle, ii. 31. His Death. Some 
S relating to it, ib. See Henry, Eſtrees, 

uy. 

Aincourt, (Charles de Neufville, Marquis of) governor 
of Pontoiſe, attempts to ſurpriſe Mante, i. 221. 


Me- Concludes a treaty with Henry IV. 379. Obtains the 

government of Lyons, ib. Henry refuſes to give him 
ler- the poſt of grand - maſter of the ordnance, ii. 153. The 

ſum of money granted him by his treaty, 227. Is 
and ſent to Rome on occaſion of the deſigned marriage be- 

tween Henry IV. and Mary of Medicis, 314. 
the Gratuities and favours which he received from the 
hil- queen regent, v. 77. A great diſpute in the council 
Sof between him and Sully on the affair of Lyons, 81. 


; to Alegre. (Andrew d'] See Ferraques. (Counteſs of) 
IV. Al re, (Chriſtopher, Marquis of) takes Rouen for the 
See League, i. 190. Aſſaſſinates Hallot, iv. 228. ; 
Alhmes, (René de Lucinge-Des) the duke of Savoy's 
com miſſioner in the affairs of Salluces, ii. 301. En- 
deavours to corrupt Sully by preſents, 302. See Savoy, 
N Salluces, Sully. | 
* 23 Almaoner 
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Aimoner. (Great) That office given to cardinal P 


upon Sully's recommendation, iv. 145. 
Alpin. (Saint) de Bethune. His example propoſed to 
Sully by Paul V. iv. 19. See Bethune. h 
Ambaſſadors and Embaſſes from Elizabeth and the United 

Provinces to Henry IV. Political diſcourſe of this 

prince upon this occaſion, ii. 178. See Henry, Cecil, 

Naſſau, Elizabeth, &c. Of the duke of Luxem 

to Rome. See Luxembourg. Of Sillery to Rome, 

See Sillery. From the grand ſeignior to Henry IV. 

See Muflapha. From the Venetians to Henry IV. See 

Venice. From the archduke to Henry. See Archduke, 

Embaſſy of Canaye to Venice; of Bethune to Rome; 

of marſhal Biron to London, and to the Swiſs cantons, 

See theſe names. A ſolemn embaſſy of the Swils 

cantons to France. See Swiſs Cantons. Marquis of 

Roſny ſent ambaſſador extraordinary to king James l. 

See Sully, James I. Ambaſſadors appointed by Henry 

IV. during the war of Cleves, iii. 202. | 
Ambliſe (Africanus d' Anglure d') defeated by the duke 

of Bouillon, 265. 

Amloiſe. One of the five towns which continued faith- 
ful to Henry III. i. 159. 7 

'—— (George de Clermont d') follows Henry IV. into 

- Franche i ii. 86. 

—— (Buſſy d') See Buſy. 

America. Deſigns of Charles V. and Philip II. upon that 
part of the world, and the obſtacles they meet with, iv. 
111, 112. See Charles V. Philip II. Part of the 
great deſign relating to this part of the world. See 
Political Deſign. | 

 Amerval, See Liancourt. 

Amiens. Henry IV, makes his entrance into that city, 
ii. 11, He ſtays there ſome time, 81, 82. His anſwer to 
the deputies of that city, 82. Taken by the Spaniards, 
139. Diſquiet it gives Henry, 140. His preparations 
to retake this city, 142. Begins the ſiege, 148. Sul- 
ly's endeavours to ſecure the ſucceſs of it, 149. The 
Spaniards unable to prevent its being taken, 157, 159- 
Henry IV. goes there to conclude the treaty of Ver- 
vins, 193. ' 

Amours. (N. d') Commiſſioner for levying the tax of a 
penny in the ſhilling, iii. 3. 

Ancel, (William) Maitre de hotel to the king, reſident 
at Vienna, iii. 394. At Poland, v. 146. 

Anon, 
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fachin, (John de Bethune, abbot d') revered as a faint, 
i. 6. See Bethune. 

facorage (Rights of) eſtabliſhed, notwithſtanding the re- 
monſtrances of 8 Ut. 209. | 

And:lot (Charles de Chatillon-Coligny, marquis of) diſ- 
putes Sully's priſoners with him, i. 199. A quar- 
rel between them on that occaſion, 201. Henry IV. 
decides it for Sully, 206, 207. 

—— (Francis de Chatillon-Coligny, marquis of) His 
three children all died or were murdered at one time, 
1. 215. | 

—— (Guy de Laval d') ſaved at the maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and fled to Geneva, i. 34. 

Andre. (Saint) A village were the battle of Ivry was 
fought, i. 196. See 10. 

fndre. (N. de Saint) An officer in the ordnance, iv. 

49. 

eh Conferences upon religion held at this place, ii. 
342. Names of thoſe perſons who aſſiſted at the con- 

. ference, and the ſubjects treated of, ib. 

Anfreviile. The catholics drove from that place, i. 188. 

Anfreville. (N. d') Taken priſoner by Sully at the battle. 
of Ivry, 1. 195, 197. i 

Ange. (Father) See Foyeuſe, (Henry de). | 

Angel. (N. de Saint) Aſſiſts the king's party in Lemoſin, 
ii. 98. Contributes to the taking of Bourg, 316. 
Solicits for marſhal Biron's pardon, iii. 26. 

Angely. (St. John d') Sully viſits this place, iii. 167. 
The poſt of king's lieutenant refuſed to its governor, 
413. and given to La-Rochebeaucourt, iv. 151. Ro- 
han _ the regent to grant it to him, v. 164, See 
Rohan, Rochebeaucourt. 

Angennes. Francis d') See Mont-luet. 

—— — (John d') See Poigny. 

—— (Lewis d') See Maintenon. 

—— Nicholas d') See Rambouillet. 

Angers. Prince of Conds fails in his attempt upon this 
place, i. 103. Henry IV. ſtays ſome time there in his 
Journey to Brittany: the buſineſs he tranſacts there, ii. 
37, 38. See Henry, Mercaeur, &c. | 

Anzilln, (La-Chapelle d') A houſe purchaſed by Sully, 
v. 104. The improvements he makes in it, 187. 

Angoulime (Charles de Valais, count of) and duke of 
Auvergne. See D' Auvergne. | 

(Charlott de Montmorency, ducheſs of). Proxy 
tor the archduke at the baptiſm of the princeſs Eliza- 

Q 4 beth 
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. beth of France, iv. 39. See France. Employed in 
the amours of Henry IV. iv. 181, 242, 247. 

Angou'tme (Henry de 88 count of). Grand prior 
and governor of Provence, i. 268. ä 

Anjou. (Cities in) Taken by Henry IV. i. 53. | 

—— (Charles of) receives great favours from the family 
of Bethune in his wars with Mainfroi, i. 6. See Bi- 
thune. | | 

—— (Francis de Valois, duke of Alengon, ſince duke 
of) otherways Monſieur. Plots with the king of Na- 

vatre to ſtrangle the queen mother, i. 13. I hey en- 
deavour to procure a marriage between him and queen 
Elizabeth, 16. Joins the malecontents, 43. Arreſted, 
id. Recovers his liberty, 46. Great enmity between 
him and Henry III. 30, 45. Joins his forces with 
Henry IV. and the prince of Condé, 46. Catherine 
diſunites them from the proteſtants by the peace of 
Monſieur, 48, and 49. - Deſign of this princeſs to. 
make him king of Algiers. Negotiations to this ef- 
fect, 76. His. character, 80. See Sawves, Goes to 
Flanders. Received into Cambray, and takes the 
. caſtle by aſſault. His treachery to the governor, 84. 
Goes to England, 85. Returns to Flanders, where he 
is Crowned duke of Brabant, ib. Enters into a fort 
of engagement with Elizabeth, ib. His reſentment 
to the city of Antwerp, 86. Diſobliges Sully and the 
3 89. He loſes his army and returns to 
France, 91. Retires in diſgrace to Chiteau- Thierry. 
_ vilits him there, 92. His death, 93. His titles. 
Deligned to be married to the ſiſler of Henry IV. ii. 
255. Philip II. motives for engaging him in the en- 
terpriſe of Antwerp, iv. 331. See the names mention- 
ed in this article. . 

Anjou. (Gaſton- John Baptiſt de France, duke of) Third 
ſon of Henty IV. aſterwards duke of Orleans. His 
birth, iv. 257. Henry propoſes to marry him to the 
princeſs of Mantua, 326. His fondneſs for Sully, v. 


5. | 
. (Henry de Valois, duke of) King of France. See 
Henry III. 

Anſpach. (the duke of) Sully charged wich holding a 

criminal correſpondence with this prince, ii. 110. 
Ante -Chril. The proteſtants gave this name to the whole 
family of Medicis, i. 20. The Pope Antechriſi. A 
- tenet propoſed to the ſynod of Gap. Oppoled by Sully, 
Uh 
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in. 213. Debates upon the ſame tenet in the ſynod 
of Rochelle, iv. 185, 186. | 

Anthony (N. de St.) Henry IV. ſends him to the king of 
England, iii. 187. | 

Antibes. Henry 1V. propoſes to make a purchaſe in the 
neighbourhood of this place, iv. 288. 

Antonio, (D'Simon) Deputy from Spain oppoſes the treaty 
between Sully and Villars, i. 361. The converſation 
betwixt Sully and him at the governor's, 381. Villars 
obliges him to leave Rouen, 1b. 


Anteine. (Port St.) Repaired, iv. 230. 


Anton. (Claude Batarnay d') Firſt huſband to the wife 
of Admiral Coligny, i. 16. | 

Antonin, See Guich (Counteſs of). | 

Antwerp. The duke of Anjou is crowned there duke of 
Brabant, i. 85. Inſurrection upon account of the 
prince of Orange being wounded there, ib. Mon- 
fieur endeavours to ſeize it by ſurpriſe, and fails in his 
attempt, 86. Cauſe of the hatred the Dutch bore” 
him, 85. See Anjou, Orange. The prince of Oran 
makes an unſucceſsful attack upon this city, iv. 198. 
Motives of the council given by Philip II. againſt this 
city, 331. 

4 « (N. d') Preſent at the battle of Aumale : at 
the attack of the great convoy before Laon, i. 404. 
Attends Henry LV. in the campaign of Franche-Com- 
pte, ii. 55, 56, 143. Treated with great familiarity by 
Henry IV. v. 7. 8 

Arcadius. Emperor of the Eaſt, v. 114. | | 

Archant. (N. d'L.) Preſent at the battle of Ivry, i. 198. 

Archduke of Auſtria. (Albert cardinal) Loſes an oppor- 
tunity of beating the French before Amiens, ii. 157, 
1 53 Bon- mot of Henry on this occaſion, ib. Signs 
at Bruſſels the treaty of Vervins for the king of Spain, 
195. Goes to fetch the archducheſs of Graz to 
Philip II. and conducts her through Marſeilles, ii. 253. 
Marries the Infanta Iſabella, and is made governor of 
the Low Countries, 254. He loſes the battle of Nieu- 
port, 350. Beſiges Oſtend, 363. Sends the count 
of Solre ambaſſador to Henry at Calais, 367. Indiſ- 
poſed at Bruſſels, iii. 57. The diſpolition and trug 
political views. of the archduke in Flanders with re- 
gard to Spain and the houſe of Auſtria, 171. He fa- 
vours the conſpiracy of the Engliſh lords againſt king 
James, 196, Bad ſucceſs in the war againſt the Dutch, 
201. He concludes the treaty of ſuſpenſion of arms 

between 
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+ between Spain and the United Provinces, iv. 203. En- 
deavours fincerely to bring about a peace, 296. His re- 
ception of the prince of Conde after he left France, 
372. Treaty of a truce for twelve years between him 
. and the States-general, with the treaty of mediation of 
the kings of France and England, 382. He ſupports the 
intereſt of the prince of Epernon out of * to Sully, 

384. The letter which he wrote Henry IV. upon his 
journey into Cleves, and Hen a by anſwer to this letter, 
423. His motives for the little precautian he took a- 
gainſt Henry's great deſign, 204. Sends an embaſſy in- 
to France upon the death of Henry IV. v. 68. — 
the troops of the confederate —— for the great deſign 
to paſs through his dominions, 159. See Cleves, Politi- 
2 Defign, and the other names mentioned in this ar- 
ticle. 

Archdukes and Archducheſſes. Prince and princeſſes of that 
name. See Auſtria. | 

—= Eftabliſhed in England by the pope. The cauſe 

reat troubles, iii. 145. See Clement VIII. n. 
eſutts, 

Sa, The archduke Albert fails in his — upon 
this place, iii. 339. 

22 Taken by the Spaniards, ii. 58. 

fremberg. (John de Ligne, count of) Ambaſſador from 
the arch- duke to king James, iii. 94. Cabals in Lon- 
don, 98. Audience refuſed him by the king of England 
till Sully had his, 114. Compliments and preſents which 
Sully and he make each other, 120. King James com- 
plains of his conduct, 127. Errors he is guilty of in his 
_ negotiation, 152. Goes to Windſor, 190. The king 
delays giving him his ſecond audience, 194, 196. 
© Continues to cabal at London, ibid. 

Arzelets. From whence called, i. 109. 

Arcentan. The duke of Montpenher takes this city for the 
king, and defeats the Gautieres there, i. 188. See 
Montfenſier, League. 

Argentier L') One of the farmers of the revenue, ii. 135. 

Argenten. Henry IV. diflodges the troops of the League 
from this place, 1, 163. 

458. ;uges, (Florent &) Treaſurer of the.queen's- houſhold, 
ii. 271. Brings a comptant to Sully, which that mi- 
niſter refuſes to ſign, 238. 

driat. N. d') Succours the inhabitants of Villemur againſt 

the forces of the Lene 274: See Jaeuſe, Ville- 

mur. | 


Arliens, 
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Arlieux. Monſieur attacks this paſſage. Sully takes ſome 
priſoners there, i. 82. See Anjou, Sully. 

Armagnac. (County of) Erected into a preſidial, ii. 164. 
Law-ſuit loſt by Henry IV. to the ſieur de Fontrailles for 
this county, ib. 

Armagnac. Firſt gentleman of the bedchamber to Henry 

. qe 

Armand. (Father) A Jeſuit labours ſucceſsfully for the re- 
eſtabliſhment of that ſociety in France, iii. 229, 231. 

Arms. (Wearing of) prohibited, ii. 199. 

Arnai-le-Duc. (Encounter of) In which the proteſtants 
have the advantage, i. 3. Henry's diſcourſe upon this 
battle, ibid. 

Arnaud. (The eldeſt of four brothers) Clerk of the coun- 
cil of finances, ii. 118. 

(The ſecond brother). Secretary to Sully. Marſhal 
Biron's converſation with him upon the ſcaffold, iii. 26. 
Informations given him by a canon of Canterbury upon 
the intrigues of Spain in London, 95. Mary of Medicis 
makes him a member of her privy council, v. 21. 
Sully's reſentment againſt him, 23. Sully ſends him to 
Conchini to make him ſome compliments in his name: 
what paſſed upon this occaſion, 166. Favours beſtowed 
upon him by the queen regent, 77. She makes him in- 
tendant of the finances. Sully's advice to him, 91. 

——— (The third brother) Colonel. Advice given him 
by Sully, gr. 

——— (The fourth brother) Treaſurer of France, and 
overſeer of the highways, makes his court to Conchini, 
v. 40. Advice given him by Sully, 91. 

Arnet. (N. d') A proteſtant gentleman, eſcapes the maſſa- 

cre of St. Bartholomew, 1. 29. 

Aro. The proteſtant party of the Griſons hold an aſſembly 
there, iii. 356. 

Arpentis. (Lewis Du Bois des) Governor of Touraine, 
i. 105. Services which Sully receives from him, 112. 

Arques. (Battle of) i 180. 

Arguin. See Mont gny. 

N (Antony d') Commandant of the Citadel of Metz, 


i. 64. | 
Arragon. (Admiral of) Aſſiſts for the king of Spain at the 
publication of the peace of Vervins at Paris, ii. 195. 


Commends the Spaniſh army in Flanders, 254. Unable 
to ſuq@ur Grave, iii. 57. 
Arras. (Sully's anceſtors have the title of protector of the 


church of) i. 6. Marſhal Biron the cauſe that the 
attempt 
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* upon this failed, ii. 73. Henry reſolves 
to beſiege it in 2 The taking of Amiens by 
the Spaniards obliges him to lay aſide this deſign, 1 36. 
Arrets. Edits and reſolutions upon the finances, war, 
politics, and commerce, &c. See each of theſe articles. 
Arſcat. (Duke of) Aſſiſts at the publication of the peace of 

ervins at Paris, ii. 195. | | 
Arſenal of Paris. The duke of Sully reſides there, ii. 2 24. 
Irs it, 297. Receives the king and queen there, 350. 
Interlude preſented there, iii. 1. orks carried on by 
Sully, 327. and in the other arſenals of the kingdom, 
iv. 9. He eſtabliſhes a ſchool for military exerciſes, 93. 
Running at the ring, Henry's frequent viſits there, 18 2. 
and following. See Henry IV. Sully. A large hall and 
amphitheatre built there by Sully for theatrical repreſen- 
tations, 236. He entertains and lodges Henry there, who 
goes frequently to viſit him, 333. | 
Arſon. Deputy to the duke of Bouillon in the affair of Sedan, 
iv. 127. | | 
Ar:ois, (Counts of) The ſovereignty of the earldom of St. 
Paul conteſted for by them and the counts of Bologna, 
iii, 301. See Saint Paul... = 
Arts. A ſcheme for the improvement of them, iv. 363. 
See Cabinet of State. | 
Arundel. (Palace of) Sully lodged there during his embaſſy 
to London, iii. 101, | 
Ascoly. (Prince of) Commands the Spaniſh troops in Cham - 
one, i. 220. Suffers Noyon to be taken, ibid. | 
£fia, Deſigns of Charles V. of Philip II. and of the houſe 
of Auſtria, upon this quarter of the globe, and the ob- 
ſtacles they meet with. Part of the great deſign of 
Henry IV. relating to that part of the world. Sce Po- 
litical d:figns. 
Aſtrology and A/trolegers. An adventure of the duke of Sul- 
ly with an aſtrologer, ii. 78, 80. The ſcience of aſtro- 
15 y very much cultivated in the age of Henry IV. 269. 
This prince makes La-Riviere calculate 1 of AAS 
nativity, 377. See Henry, Sully, La Breſſe, &c. 
Atichy: Member of the new council of finances, i. 173. 
"Avantigny. A proteſtant officer. Monſieur withdraws his 
. canhdence from him, i. 86—123- Preſent at the com- 
bat of Saveuſe, 168. At the battle of Arques, 180. 
Aubagnac. Agent to the duke of Bouillon, iv. 7 
Aubepine. (Charles de) Marquis of Chateau-neuf. Reſuſ- 
ed the office of grand maſter of the ordnance, 2 


N 

Called to the council to deliberate upon the affair of re- 
calling the Jeſuite, iii. 228. Upon the re-eſtabliſhmeot 
of the public revenue, 323. the affairs of the 
United Provinces, iv. 199. Appointed by Henry one of 
the regents, 203. Admitted by Mary of Medicis into 

ber ordinary council, v. 2. | 

Anbeterre. (N. d') Slanders raifed upon account of Sully's 
friendſhip for him, iii. 402. | 

Aubigne. (Theodore Agrippa d') Ill affected to the party 
of Henry IV. i. co1.—ii. 151. The methods uſed by 
him to raiſe an inſurrection among the proteſtants, 175. 
Obſerves Sully's conduct in his journey into Poitou, x 1 
Lays the foundation of a proteſtant republic in France, 
192, 193. 

Aubigny. (iber) A Jeſuit. See Jeſuit, Parricide, Henry, 

Aubin, (Saint) Agent to the duke of Bouillon, iii. 39. 

Auguftus.. The conformity between the reign of Henry IV. 
and his, iv, 247. 

Azuguftins. (Order of) inſtituted, iii. 213. 

Aviar. (Father) Mentioned in a letter of father Cotton's, 
iv. 316. | 

Avignon, A diſpute concerning the bridge of that city, be- 
tween the Pope and the king of France, terminated in 
favour of the king, iii. 358. | 

Ao:/a. (D John Alvares) Admiral of Spain, killed in a naval 
fight with the Dutch, ii. 308, 309. | 

Anmale. (Battle of) i. 239. Prince of Parma's ſpeech upon 
the battle, 245. 

Aumale. (Charles de Lorrain, duke of) Aſſiſts the leagues, 

i. 178. Narrowly eſcapes being taken priſoner by Sully, 

188. Defeated before Noyon, 219, 220. His wife 
treats with Sully about his return to the king's party, 
360. Serves the Spaniards in Flanders, iii. 69. 

Aumale. (Claude de Lorrain, duke of) A ſtem of the houſe 
of Guiſe, i. 12. 

Aumale. (Claude de Lorrain, chevalier d') Fights for the 
league at Ivry, i. 194. Is killed at the attack of St. 

Dennis, 264. 

Aumale. (Mary de Lorraine, ducheſs of) treats with Sully 
about her huſband's returning to the king, i. 390. ' 

Au mont. (John d') Marſhal of France, i. 105. Takes an 
oath of fidelity to Henry IV. after the death of Henry 
III. 176. Surpriſes Meulan, ibid. Attacks the ſuburbs 

. of Saint-Germain, 185, The viQory of Ivry partly ow- 
| Ing to his valour, 154. Greatly careſſed by Henry, 299: 
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Confers with the king about his converſion, 319. His 
exploits in Brittany, ii. 11. His death, ibid. 
Anneau. (Defeat of the foreign troops at) Accounted for, 
i. 149. 
3 gentleman attached to the duke of Anjou, i. 93. 
Auſſonville. See George (Saint) 
Auſtria. (Houſe of) The author's ſentiments of its origin, 
1.4. From whence it deſcended. Diſtinction be- 
tween the orizinal and the ſecond houſe of Auſtria. 
Names of the ſeveral princes of this houſe : errors in all 
theſe reſpects rectified, ibid. See Habſburg. Eſtates 
brought into the houſe of Auftria by that of Bethune, 
ii. 91, That houſe hated by the proteſtants of the north, 
iii. 110. The complaints of king ſames againſt it, 
and the project concerted between him and Sully to 
humble it, 141. Countries ſubject to it, ibid. See Charles 
V. Philip II. The neceſſity and means of humbling it, 
168, Sully the firſt contriver of this ſcheme, 244. 
Strengthned by its alliances, 349. Its deſigns of acquir- 
ing univerſal monarchy, iv. 110. Its firſt advance- 
ment, origin, and great ſucceſſes, 112. Henry IV. and 
Sully think of means to puta ſtop to them, ibid. Alli- 
ance of the houſe of Bethune with the houſe of 
Auſtria, iv. 391. See Bethune, Coucy. Pre-eminence 
of the houſe of Bourbon over the houſe of Auſtria, 392. 
See Bourbon, How it got poſſeſſion of the earldom of 
Guelders, 396. Death of the duke of Cleves, and the 
ſucceſſion of his dominions ; reaſons for endeavouring to 
ſet it aſide, 400. See Political deſign, Cleves, Elizabeth. 
States and princes in Europe oppoſing the, houſe of Au- 
{tria on this occaſion, 194. Conſpiracy againſt the life 
of Henry IV. in which it is concerned, 204, 205. See 
Spain, Henry, Parricide, &c. Suffers Juliers to be taken 
and the ſucceſſion of Cleves to be divided, 273. The 
view of the grand deſign of Henry IV. in regard to it, 
337. Juſt ſebjects of complaint for all Europe againſt it, 
352. Conje®ures on what meaſures it would have taken 
with reſpect to the grand deſign, and what would have 
been the conſequence of it, 355.” See Political deſign, 
Spain, Rodelph. x | 
Auſtria. (Dutchy of) See Hahſbaurg, Auſtria ( Albert and 
Raoul of.) _ 
- Albert of) See Habſbourg and Auſtria (Houſe of) 
— — (Albert, cardinal and arch-duke ot). See Arch-duke, 
Low Countries. 

| Auftria, 
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Auſtria. (Andrew, cardinal of) Lieutenant- general in Flan- 
ders till the arrival of the arch-duke, ii. 254. 

— Anna Maria Mauricetta of) See Spain (children 


of). | 

— —-(Catherine of) By her marrying into the houſe of 
Bethune, it became allied to houſe of Auſtria, 
175. 
— — Don Carlos of) See Carlos, Spain, Philip II. 
— —(Charles IV. of) See Emperor. 
— ——(Charles of) Marquis of Burgaw. See FI 

Cleves. 


—— — (Claire Ugenie of), See Spain (Children of) 

— —Erneſt, arch-duke of) See Erneſt. 

—— Ferdinand of). See Ferdinand, Emperors, 

— [Ferdinand, arch-duke of) beaten before Caniſe, 
ii. 39 

— 3 rederic III. of). See Emperors, Frederick. 

D. John of) See Jahn (Don) 

— — — (Iſabella of) See Spain (Children — 

— — (Leopold, — of) See 

— — (Margaret of) Arch-ducheſs of — marries 
Philip III. ii. 353. Paſſes by Marſeilles, 254. See 
Philip II. Philip III. 

—— — (Mary of) Marries William, duke of Juliers, iv. 
400, See Cleves. 

— —— (Matthias, arch-duke of) See Matthial. 

——— (Maximilian I. and II. of). See Maximilian, Em- 


(Rodolph, or Raoul of). See Habilourg, Auſtria, 
(Houſe of) 
(Rodolph of) Emperor. See R:dolph. 
Autun. Taken by marſhal Biron, ii. 38. 
Auvergne. Account of Henry IV's journey to that province, 
iv. 77. See Henry IV. Bouillon, Rebels. 
(Charles of f Valois, count of ) Preſent at the battle 
— — i. 181. Joins , with the ſeditious, ii. 144. 
— watches and diſconcerts his deſigns, ibid. He tra- 
es Henry's amour with his ſiſter, ii. 289. See 
— (Marchioneſs of). His correſpondence with 
Spain, 365. Signs an aſſociation with Bouillon and 
Biron, 302. Incites the people to mutiny againſt Hen- 
IV. 392. Waits for an opportunity of ſeizing Saint 
lour, 303. The reſolution of arreſting him taken at 
Blois, iii. 2. He is arreſted, 21. Henry grants him 
his life, but impriſons him, 32. He is Pr _ 
or 
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ſtored to liberty, ibid. Henry's motives for acting thus, 
33. Auvergne again betrays the king, 34. His cha- 
racer, ibid. Continues his intrigues, 212. Loſes his 
ſuit againſt queen Margaret, for the ſucceſſion to Catha- 
rine of Medicis, 281. Engages with Spain in a wicked 
plot againft the ſtate and perſon of Henry, 289. De- 
mands his pardon of the king, and at the ſame time pro- 
ceeds in his conſpiracy with Spain, 296. Meaſures uſed 
to arreſt him, 299. His fears and irreſolution, 300. 

His letters to and from Sully, 306. How he was arreſt- 
ed, 312. Henry again pardons him: the real and ſup- 
poſed motives for this clemency, 365. He endeavours 
to eſcape from the Baſtile, 369, 395. See Entrague.. 
Favours granted him in priſon, iv. 310. Involved in 

. the parricide committed by Ravaillac, 229. 


BA OU de la Bourdaifiere. See Eftrees, Scurdis. 
Bacqueville, employed in the affair of Adrienne de 
| Freſnes, iv. 146. ey 

Bade. The catholics of the Griſon league hold their aſſem- 
bly there, iii. 358. See Griſens. 

—— (Duke of) and de Dourlak. = accuſed of hold- 
ing criminal correſpondences with theſe princes, jii. 402. 
The ſhare they were to have in the great deſign, iii. 
340. ; 

Badefou. See Saint Genies. 


Bader (Company of) Uſed as the forlorn hope at the battle 


of Ivry, i. 193. 
Baliol. Kings ot Scotland of that family, iii. 271. 
Bailliwics. Offices to be erected in them in caſes of neceſſi 


ty, v. 134. | 


Baionne. The malecontents endeavour to ſeize upon this 


place, ii. 293. 

Balls and feaſts at Paris, during the winter of 1597. ii. 139. 

Balagny. (Lamion Montluc de) Duke of Equillon and he 
rivals in amours. ls aſſaſſinated by the duke. Indigna- 
tion — by Henry LV. and Sully on this aſſaſſination, 
iv. 268. 

—— John de Montluc de). Monſieur gives him the 
government of the caſtle of Cambray, i. 84. Heads 
the forces of the league at the battle of Rouen, 237. 
Made ſovereign prince of Cambray, 390. The Spa- 

niards drive him from Cambray, ii. 20, 63. FO 
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Nr 
of a Spaniard upon this occaſion, ibid. The fur paid 
him for coming over to Henry. 227. 
Balbany: Henry IV. pays a ſum of money which he owed 
him, iv. 161. 
Patazar. His attachment to Sully. Memorial which he 
delivered him upon the battle of Fontaine Francois, ii. 


0. 

1 See Entraguet, Verneuil. 

Banchi. (Father Seraphin) Diſcovers to Brancaleon the 

diſign of aſſaſſinating the king, i. 341. 

Bankruptcy and Bankrupts. Sully's ſeverity to Jouſſeaume. 
dee Fofſeaume, An edict againſt fraudulent bankrupts, 
iv. 357. 

Rey o the children of France. An account of prepa- 

rations for this ceremony, iv. 154. See the Dauphin 

and Children of France. 

Far. (Henry de Lorraine, duke of) His marriage with the 

nceſs Catherine oppoſed by the pop: and the clergy of 

— ii. 254. See Princeſs Catharine, Oſat, Clergy. 
Her great expences, iii. 227. Henry and he take mea- 
ſures, after the death of the princeſs, to ſecure her effects, 
230, Henry propoſes to marry him to the princeſs of 
Mantua, iv. 13. | 

Bar. Suppreſſion of its officers, ii. 361. Sully complains 
of the luxury of the gentleman of the law, iii. 222. Re- 
gulation upon the droit annual, iv. 340. Reaſons for 
and againſt this regulation, ibid. Abuſes to be corrected 
init with reſpect to the judges, advocates, and attorneys, 


345- 

B:rbary. Spain deſigns to invade it, iii. 198, 

Barberini, The pope's nuncio in France, iv. 18. Employ- 
ed by Henry in adjuſting the differences between Paul 
V. and the Venetians, and rewarded for his good offices, 
143. His praiſes of Sully, 209. 

Barbin. One of the counſellors of the queen regent. 

Earentm. An engineer ſent by Sully to demoliſh the caſtle 
of Uſſon, iv. 93. See Margaret de Volbis. ; 

Barges, Sully catried in one of them from Graveſend to 
London, iii. 99. See Embaſſy, Sully. 

Barlaymont, (Count of) Grants a paſſport to Sully, i. 89. 

Barlayment. (Counteſs of) Refuſes her conſent to the mar- 
nage of mademoiſelle de Melun with the marquiſs of 
Cœuvres, when deſired by Henry IV. iii. 414. 

Barnard. (Nuns of the order of) Inſtituted, ii. 258. The 
marchioneſs of Belliſte enters into this order, ii. 282. 
Vor. V. R Bar on 
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Barnevet. (John Olden de) principal deputy of the United 
Provinces to James I. The firſt converſation which he 
had with Sully at London; his confidence in Sully, ang 

the meaſures which they take together, iii. 116, and fol. 
lowing. Gives advice of the pretended union of Spain 
and England againſt France, 136. Diſguſted with the 
Engliſh miniſters, 155. His conference with Sully up- 
on this ſubject, in which he entruſts him with the pri- 

vate reſolutions of the States-General, 156. His confe. 
rence with Sully and the Engliſh miniſters, in which no- 
thing is reſolved upon, 157, 159. See Cecil. A quarrel be. 
tween him and the prince of Orange, occaſioned by the 

truce, iv. 171. | 

Barault. (Emerick Gobier de) attempts to enforce the ob- 
ſervation of the treaties. iii. 200. Endeavours to find 
out the treachery of La Hote, 245. An inſtance of his 

boldneſs and reſolution, ibid. Rafis informs him of the 
treaſon of La Hote, 246, 248. Gives advice to 
Henry IV. 251. Inſtructions given him by Sul'y, iv. 107, 

Barre. (Madame de la) ives bad counſel to the 
princeſs Catherine againſt Sully, ii. 88---97. 

Barreaux (Des) One of the members of the new council 
of finances, ii. 42. He ſupports the financiers, who had 
been guilty of unjuſt practices, 109. 

Barriere, or Barre. (Peter) His plot to aſſaſſinate Heory 
IV. How. diſcovered and puniſhed, i. 341. Particu- 
lars relating to this plot. The Jeſuits juſt fied, 342. 

Barthel:mew. (Maſſacre of Saint) Scheme of this maſſa- 
cree, 25. Obſervations upon it, ibid. The manner in 
which it was executed. How Henry IV. the prince of 
Conde, and Sully preſerved their lives, 34. Reflections 
upon this action, 31. Names of thoſe who were mal- 
ſacred, and other particulars, 314. 

Baſjignac or Vaſſignac. (Gideon de) A proteſtant gentle- 
man, cabals againſt Henry at the ſiege of Amiens, ii.15t, 

Lieutenant and agent for the duke of Bouillon, iv. 78.- 

Baſte. (George) General of the imperial troops in Tranſi- 

| vania, defeats Vaivodes, Battory, and Michael, ii. 308 
A noble action of this general, iii. 61. 

Baſtelica. See Ornano. 

Beſtile, Sully made governor of it, ii. 396. Henry IV. 

lays up his treaſures there ; regulation upon this occa- 
ſion, iii. 316, 

Baitles and encounters at Jarnac, at Arna-le-duc, at Leu- 
con, at Loudon, at Lepanthe, at n. at 

| | caux; 
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Meaux; before Beaumont, at Coutras, Saveuſe, Arques, 
Dieppe, and Pollet, Ivry, Iſſoĩre; at the paſſage oi 
Aine ; againſt the Gautieres. See Montpenſier. Of 
Aumale. See all theſe names. Hiſtorians ſeldom agree 
in the account they give of battles; i. 245. Encoun- 
ters and ſkirmiſhes before Rouen, 250—254. See 

Parma. Of Villemur, of Villers Colerets, before Dour- 
lens, at Fountaine-Francoiſe, at Nieuport. Naval 
battle gained by the Dutch againſt the Spaniards, 
See Spain, the Low Countries, See alſo Skirmuſber, 
Sieges, and the other names mentioned in this ar- 
ticle. 

Battori. Vaivode of Tranſilvania, defeated by George 
Baſte, ii. 398. He continues the war againſt the Em- 
peror, iii. 60, | 

Baitarnai. (Claude de) See Coligny. | 

Bavaria. (Elector of) Project to make him Emperor, 
„u 

Baudelonis. (Yvon) Takes a Spaniſh ſhip, which Henry 
IV. cauſes to be reſtored, iv. 25. | 

Baudiuin, earl of Flanders. See Flanders. 

Baugy. Agent to Henry IV. for the management of the 
grand deſign, v. 146. 

—— (Lands of). Awarded to Sully. He viſits them 
ii. 36 1. 

kanal The advice he gave to Henry IV. concerning 
the duke of Bouillon, iv. 193, 226. 

Bazielle, (Saint.) Taken by the duke of Maienne, i. 117. 

Barn. The maſs aboliſhed there. See Nowarre. The 
maſs reſtored ; afterwards the Jeſuits, iv. 282. The 
quarrel with Spain relating to its boundaries, terminated 
to the ſatisfaction of Henry, 301. 

Braucaire, See Martigues. 

Beaudiner, (Galliot de Crfiffol de) A proteſtant gentleman, 
i. 24. Killed at the maſſacre of Saint Bartholomew, 


31. 
Beaufort. (Ducheſs of) See EArees. (Gabriel d') 

— — my to Sully at court, iii. 399. 
Braugrard, Of great uſe to Sully at the taking of Loviem, 
i. 2233 224. | 


Beaugency. One of the five cities which continued faithful 


to Henry III. i. 159. Granted to Henry IV. as a place 
of ſecurity and paſſage, 162. 2. 


Beaulieu. (Convent of) Where is delivered the edict of 


 lixty-three artigles, i, 48. See Peace, Anjou. . 
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1. N D E X. 
Beuulien, Henry IV. refuſes him the poſt of leutenant de 
roi of Saint John d' Angely, iv. 151. | 
Beaul eu=! uſe. | See Rufe. | c 
Bauumont. (Chriſtopher de Harlay, count of) Ambaſſador 
from France at London, gives advice of the death of 
Elizabeth, iii. 76. King James is prejudiced againſt 
him, go. He is of great ſervice to Sully in his embaſſy, 
96. Sully lodges with him, 101. Denies his requeſt 
in favour of Combaut, 103. He diſſuades Sully from 
appearing in mourning at his audience of the king of 
England, 1 20. Admitted to dine at the table with 
king James, 53. His eulogium upon Sully's embaſſy, 
179. He continues to give advice of the tate of affairs 
-m England after the return of Sully, 190. His praiſes 
of Sully, 192. Other important advices fent him from 
London, 194. He exerts himſelf in the affair of the 
prohibition of commerce with Spain, 335. Aslikewiſe 
in the treaty between England and Spain, 344: He 
brings with him to France letters from king James to 
Henry IV. and Sully, and gives an account of his ne- 
gociation, iv. 25. He praiſes the king of England, 27. 
Brau ve. ( Inhabitants of) Riſe againſt the duke of Maienne, 
and drive him from thence, ii. 14. 
Beaune.' (Renard or Pernard de) of Semblangai. Archdi- 
ſhop of Brouges, receives the abjuration of Henry IV. 
S_  — 
— (Saint-Germain de) One of the heads of the diſ- 
affected proteſtants, i. 101. Made governor of Argen. 
ton for Henry IV. 163. His intrigues during the ſiege 
of Amiens, ii. 151. He endeavours to get ſuppreſſed (in 
the ſynod of Gap) the tenet of the Pope's being Anti- 
chriſt, iii. 213. He oppoſes Henry's enterpriſe upon 
Sedan, iv. 116. K | 
Beaupai;. (N. de) Governor to* Henry IV. perſuades the 
. queen of Navarre and the proteftant chiefs to go to Pa- 
ris, i. 19. He is killed at the maſſacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, 31. A duel between his fon and Uſſeau, 75. 
Beauvais-La-Nocle. (John de La-Fin de) Deputed by the 
. Proteſtants to Charles IX. i. 15. He eſcapes the maſſa- 
cre of Saint Bartholomew, 31. He is partly the cauſe 


of the defeat at Auneau, 149, 150. 
Beauvau, See Tremblecourt. A. 
Beaurville, Firit preſident of the chamber of accompts, ir. 


100. ; 
Beauvar. 
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Beauvoir. The count of Garnache is made priſoner there 
by his mother, i. 127 

Bec. N. du Archbiſhop of Rheims, ii. 20. 

Bebulens, or Beg ole. A Nea officer, attached to Henry 
IV. i. 51. 

Bel. (John Le-) A | Jakuit Invalved in the proceſs of 
Chatel, " of; - 

Belgic. (Republic) eftabliſhment of chis republic in the 
grand deſign, v. 142. 

Belin. (Francis Faudoas d: Averton de Serillac, caunt of) 

governor of Paris for the Lee made priſoner by 
Henry IV. at Arques, i. 18 mploys himſelf uſefully 
for Henty in the affair of his converſion, 319, He is 
deputed by the catholics to Henry, 329, Another de- 
putation to demand a truce, 347. He is inclined to ſur- 

tender Paris to Henry, upon which the duke of Maienne 
deprives him of the government of that city, 371., A 
decree of parliament highly honourable to him, ibid. 
He is deprived of his place for ſurrendringArdres, ii. 58. 

Ein. Geoffroi de Saint) Biſhop ot-Paitiers, his letters in 
juſtification of Sully, in the affair of the college of Poi- 
tiers, ill. 373. 

Belangliſe. An officer in the army of the duke D- Aumale, 
320k 11 

* thran: he. 9 10 a letter from father Cotton, 

316. 

Nit Defeated at the head of hg hs of Soiſſons, 
ii. 38. The government of Caen Gen hin by 2 
IV. iii. 212. 

Bellezarde, (Roger de daint-Larty,- (hike of) Grandrequyer 
of France, acknowledges Henry IV. for king after the 
death of Henry III. i. 174. Preſent at the battle of Ar- 
ques, 184. Was one of the favourites of Henry III. 
ü. 15,144 Ke is reſuſed the honour of marrying 
Mary de Medicis, by proxy for the king, 314. His fa- 
—_—_ with Henry !V, iii. 11. Is made lieutenant 
for the Dauphin in Bur 28. 1s made ſuperinten- 

dant of the mines, 54. des to his government of 

Burgundy, 68. His friendſhip for Sully, 296. He is 

involved in the intrigues at court, 395. Called to the 

council upon the expedition to Sedan, iv. 123. Protects 


| the Jeſuits, 317. Conchini jealous of him, v. 59- 


His quarrels with the nobles and miniſters, 67. 


Bel.emaniere, His com defeated by Henry IV. i. 135- 
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Bellengrevillt. (Joachim de) Made governor of Meulan, j, 
177. Aſſiſts in defending Mante, 222 —226. 

Belles- Lettres. (Eſtabliſhment for the improvement of) by 
Henry IV. ii. 199- 

Bellezuns. Fight for Henry IV. at Coutras, i. 131. 

Bellievre. (Pomponne de) Labours to convert Henry, i, 
319. Oppoſes the malecontents. Admitted into the 
council of finances, ii. 31, Provides for the ſecu- 
rity of Picardy, 37. Signs the peace of Vervins, and 
aſſiſts at its publication at Bruſſels, 193. Manages 
with Sillery, all domeſtic affairs, 221. Is made chancel. 
Jor, and the ſeals delivered to him, 268. Made one of 
the commiſſioners for the king's marriage, 291. As 
likewiſe in the affair of the marquiſate of Saluces, 209. 
Oppoſes Sully's reaſons for a war in Savoy. Takes 
La-Fin's depoſitions againſt marſhal Biron, 396. Ad- 
viſes Henry to arreſt the heads of the diſaffected party, 
Iii. 7, 39. Aſſiſts at the council when Sully received 
the inſtructions for his embaſly to London, 87, His 
ſentiments upon recalling the 2 231. Fully en- 
deavours to perſuade him to tolerate different religions, 
256. He ſolicits a cardinal's hat for M. de Villars and 
de Marquemont, 258. His advice to Henry IV. con- 
cerning the marchioneſs of Verneuil, 311. Made one 
of the commiſſioners for the prohibition of commerce 
with Spain, 333. As likewiſe for the purchaſe of the 
earldom of St. Paul. Henry takes the Fals from him: 
his infirmities, iv. 176. Particular circumſtances relating 
to him: his eulogium, ibid. Summoned to the council 

upon the affairs of Flanders: his death, 282. 

Belle. (Antoinette de Orleans de Longueville, marchio- 
nels of) Takes the habit of a nun of the order of Saint 
Barnard : cauſe of her retreat : her eulogium, ii. 282. 

(Charles de Gondy, marquiſs of). See the above 
article, 

Bellezane. (John Touchard, abbot of) One of the chiefs of 
the third party, i. 284. Sully treats with him, 301, 302. 

Bellujon. Propoſed for deputy-general of the proteſtants in 
the aſſembly of Chatelleraut, iv. 54. but rejected, 66. 
Employed by Henry IV. in the affair of Orange and 
Blaccons, 70. 

Belly. Chancellor of Savoy, commiſſioner in the affair of 
the marquilate of Saluces, ii. 301. 

Benefices. Henry IV. propoſes to reform the abuſes in them 


iv. 336. See Clergy, Cabinet of State, Abbyz, 
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IN D E X. 
Renebart. (James de Maillé, de) Governor of Vendome» 


i. 109. 

Benon. (Foreſt of) Sully defeats in this place a ſquadron of 
the duke of Joyeuſe's army, i. 1 34. 

Brraulr, A proteſtant miniſter : his intrigues at Chatelle- 

kraut rendered ineffectual by Sully, iv. 66. 

Perg. Earldom and earls of this name, diſpute for its ſuc- 
ceſſion, iv. 77 See Cli ves. 

Fergen-op-200n. Taken and loſt again by Du Terrail, iv. 


23. | 

4 Treaty made with that city. See Peace of 1577. 
Services performed by this city to Henry IV. iii. 216. 

B:ringhen, (Peter de) Henry IV. confides to him the pro- 
jects of the league andof the third party diſcovered by the 
papers intercepted by Sully, i. 285. His ſcheme for tak- 
ing La-Fere, ii. 72. He is of ſervice to Sully upon his 
entering into the council of the finances, 104. Made 
comptroll: r of mines, iii. 306. 

Fernct (Du.) King's advocate in the parliament of Bour- 
deux, iv. 229. | 

B:rniers. Counſellor of the parliament of Rouen for the 
king, ii. 82. 

B:rny, (Mathieu Brulart, de) His negociations in Flanders, 
iv, 171. He ſupports the intereſt of the prince of 
D'Epinoy with the archduke, 387. 

Berry. Regulations for the marechauſlees of this province, 
W.217, 

B:rſot. One of Sully's enemies at court, iii. 399. 

Birtauville, Propoſed for one of the deputies for the city 
of Pons, iv. 186. 

Berthier. Agent for the clergy. His obſtinate endeavours 
to procure an amendment of the edict of Nantz, ii. 263. 

Bertichere, (La) Aſſiſts the duke of Sully at the attack 
of Cahors, i. 67. Cabals for the proteſtants during the 
ſiege of Amiens, ii; I. 

Berton. See Grillen. : 

B:ſais, His intrigues with the proteſtant party, ii. 151. 

Beſſes. - A diſaffected proteſtant, iii. 291. 

* A city and firſt barony of the earldom of Artois, 
i. 6, 

——— (Houſe of) Its origin: Alliances with the houſe of 
Bourbon, Auſtria, and the principal houſes of Europe ; 
and the great men it has produced, i. 6. Errors upon 
this ſubje& reRified, 5. Eſtates brought by this houſe 
into that of Auſtria, ii. 91. Its alliances with — 
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of Bourbon and Luxembourg, 71. Fraiſes beſtowed upon 
it by Henry IV. 382. Deſcended from the counts of 
Flanders, iv. 19 Its alliances with the houſes of 
Auſtria and Coucy, 391. 

Bethune. Several perſons of this name, anceſtors to the 
duke of Sully, i. 4- 
| (Alpin de). See Alpin (Saint). 

— — (Antoine de) His actions, i. 6. 

* Cæſar de) Second ſon of the duke of Sully, v. 103. 

The ſhare which Sully gives him of his eſtate: Hi; 
death, 12. | 

— — (Charles de) See Reſny (Francis de Bethune de), 

(Coene, or Conon de). His great actions. Made 
regent of the empire of Conſtantinople, i. 6. 

— —{(Francis de). See Rojny and Orval. 

| (Floreſtan de). Governor of Montflantquin, i. 117, 

— — (Jacqueline de). Biſhop of Cambray, 1. 6. 

——— (James de). Archbiſhop of Glaſgow... See Glaſgeu. 

— — (John de.) Abbot of Anchin, i 6. . 

—— — (John de). Head of the branch from whence the 
duke of Sully deſcended, i, 7, 8. Allied with the houſe 
of Auftria by that of Coucy, iv. 391. 

John de.) Grandfather to the duke of Sully, His 
alliances, i. 8. | 

——-— (John de). Brother of the duke of Sully. See 

Nen. 4 

—— — ([ ewis de) See Mirepeix (Marquis of). 

Margaret de) See Rohan (Duchels of). 

——— (Maximilian de). See Su (Duke of), 

——— (Maximilian II. de) Marquis of Roſny. See 


nile III. Francis of) Prince of Henriche- 
mont. See Heur iche mont. ä 
— (Philip de). I he count of Bethune, brother of the 
duke of Sully. One of the favourites of Henry III. 
i. 8. Diſgraced, 93. Diſconcerts the enterpriſe of the 
duke of Maienne upon Loudun, 221. Sent ambaſſador 
to Rome, ii. 382. Henry refuſes to give him the polt 
formerly enjoyed by the baron de Lux, iii. 413. He 
gives advice of the death of Clement VIII. iv. 13 
Praiſed for his conduct in Italy, and honours conferred 
upon him by the Fope, 16. Henry IV. admits him 
into his council, 185. He is again ſent ambaſſador in- 
to Italy, 202. Is deputed by the queen regent to 
Sully, 14+ His advice to Sully after Henry's death, 3. 
a N Endeavours 
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Endeavours to perſuade him not to reſign his 
ments, 37. Sully religns to him the abby of Jad, 


I 
1 ny (Robert de) Anceſtors of Sully, who bore this 
name ; and their actions, 4, ©. 

——— (Solomon de) Brother of the duke of Sully, one 
of the favourites of Hey II. i. 8. Diſgraced, 93. 
He turns roman catho!ic,- ib. Sully obliges him to 
open the gates of the caſtle of Roſny ta him, 169. 
Is made governor of Mante, 205. Prevents this pla ce 

| from being taken by the duke of Maienne, 220. His 
death, ii. 156. 

— de). Couſin of the duke of Sully, i iv. 349 

Bil. (Jacqueline de] See Miet (Counteſs of). 

Beuillagte. (Marquis of) Envoy from the grand duke of 
Tuſcany. Gratuities beſtowed upon him by » Henry 
IV. iv. 209. 

Beyne,' or | Bays, Defeats a body of troaps belonging to 
the League, u . 38. 

Bere. (Theodore de) Accuſed of being concerned in 
the aſſaſſination of the duke of Guile, 1. 12. Makes 


a ſpeech to IV, at the head of the deputation 
from Genoa. reception from Henry, i, 311. 
His death: his eſteem of Sully; and the proofs ; which 


be gives him of it, iv. 84 

B:ziers. Deligns of the .aalecontents upon this city, iv. 
42: 

——— {Biſhop of)... One of the ſecret council of Mary 
Medicis, ui. 248. 

Bigeſe, or Vige/e. Deputed dy Henry IV. into the diftrifts, | 
ni. 108. Lieutenant of the highways in n iii. 
266. 

Big it. Agent for the duke of Guile in his treaty with the 
king, ll, 19. 

Birague. (Rene de) Chancellor. Adviſes the anaſſzcre of 
St. Bartholomew, i. 27. 

Biron. (Armand de Gontault, marſhal of) Deputed by 
Charles IX. to the proteſtants, i. 3. Fortikes himſelf 
in the Arſenal dyri the maflacre, 34. Concludes a 
truce with Henry IV. in Guyenne, 53. Commands 
the royal army, 70. Attacks Nerac, 73. Endeavours 
to diſſuade the duke of Anjou from the treachery medi- 
tated againſt Antwerp. $5. Submits to Henry IV. 
after the death of Henry II. 174. His important 
ſervice upon this occaſion, 175. Good council given 
rs _ He br.gzs forces 10 his aſſi- 
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ſtance, 188. Takes Evreux, ib. Contributes to the 
victory of Ivry, 199. A bon-mot of his to Henry IV. 

ib. He unſeaſonably attacks the fort St. Catherine at 
the ſiege of Rouen, 230. Is accuſed of having en- 
deavoured to ruin this enterprize, ib. Foments a ſe- 
dition among the roman catholics, 231. An attick 
in which he Fights valiantly, 235. Occaſions the rai(- 
ing the ſiege of Rouen, 246. Henry's reſpect and con- 
fideration for him, ib. His malicious and obſtinate 
diſpoſition, 263. His ſpeech to his fon, ib. His bad 
advice to Henry, 264. Beſieges Epernai, and is there 
killed, 275. His character and eulogium, ib. 

—-— {Charles de Gontault, marſhal of). Henry IV. 
ſaves his life, i. 211. He defeats a detachment of the 
duke of Aumale's army, 220. Attacks the prince of 
Parma's intrenchments, and carries them, 253. Em- 
ployed in the converſion of Henry IV. 319. Affront- 

ed by Grillon, 349. Intereſted in the treaty with 
admiral Villars, 364. Made marſhal of France, 377. 
Defeats the grand convoy before Laon, 405. His ar- 
rogant and preſumptuous boaſts, 406. Henry diſſatiſ- 
fied with him, refuſes him the government of Laon, 
408. He makes Sully watch him carefully, 409. Bi- 
ron aſſiſts the inhabitants of Burgundy to drive out the 
Duke of Maienne, ii. 14. Takes Beaune, Nuys, 
Autin, Dijon, 38. Attacks the caſtle of Dijon and 
of Talan. Motives of thoſe who perſuaded Henry 
to go into Burgundy, 39. Drives the League from 
Dijon and Talan, 153. His actions at the battle of 
Fontain- Frangoiſe, 54. Occaſions the loſs of Arras, 
73. A ſpeech of Henry's in his praiſe, 165. Made 
duke and peer of France, and aſſiſts at the ratification 
of the peace at Bruſſels, 195. His plots in Guyenne, 
285. One of the commiſſioners in the affair of the 
marquiſate of Saluces, 301. Takes the city of Bourg 
without intending it, 316. Endeavours to deftroy Sully 
in an ambuſcade, 319. Gives bad advice to Henry, 
337. informs the duke of Savoy of all that paſſes in 
the council and in the army, 338. Has a deſign to 
have Sully killed before fort St. Catherine, 340. Con- 
feſſes to the king his plots in Spain and Savoy, 365. 
Aſks pardon of his majeſty : conditions of his treaty 
with Savoy, 385. Reſumes his plots, 387. Henry 

' endeavours to reclaim him by kindneſs, 388. Sully 
endeavours likewiſe, but to no purpoſe, ib. Sent am- 
baſlador to England: his imprudent diſcourſe with 
. queen 


IN DE. 
queen Elizabeth, 389. Sent ambaſſador extraordinary 
to Switzerland, 291. His character, ib. Binds him- 
ſelf in a criminal affociation with Bouillon and Entra- 
gues : renews his intrigues with Spain and Savoy: 
raiſes an inſurrection: his deſigns upon the princi- 
pal cities in France : relies upon La-Fin, who betra 
him, 392. Sully mentioned in this cabal, 394. En- 
deavours made uſe of to arreſt Biron, iii. 4. He comes 
to Fontainebleau, 14. Reſiſts all the counſels of Sully, 
17. Arreſted, 20. He is tried and beheaded, 24. Par- 
ticulzrs of his execution, his character, and his family, 
25. In what manner he ſpoke of Sully, 26. Solici- 
tations of his relations, ib. The excefſes which he 
allowed his retinue to commit when in London: the 
occaſion of the hatred that nation diſcovers towards 
the French ; and the bad treatment Sally's retinue te- 
ceived, 102. | 
Biſtritb. A noble action of George Baſte's at the tak- 
ing of this place, iii. 61. 1 
Blaccons. Governor of Orange for the proteſtants and the 
prince of Orange, iv. 38. Is facrificed by the intrigues 
at court to Leſdiguieres, notwithſtanding the repre- 
ſentations of Sully, 70. See Orange, Chatelleraut. 
Blanc. (Francis Le) The duke of Bouillon's agent at 
London, iii. 19. | 
Blancard. (John de Gontault, de Saint) Biron's advice 
to him upon the ſcaffold, iii. 26. 
* (John de). Steward to the duke of Bouillon, 
diſcovers to Henry bis ſecret practices, iv. 82. 
Blanchefert. A ſaying of Henry IV. upon this houſe, iv. 


238. 

Blanchmenil (Nicholas Potier, de) Preſident of the par- 
liament of Paris, draws up the proceſs againſt mar 
ſhal Biron, iii. 23. 

Blavet, or Port Louis. The Spaniards driven from this 
place, ii. 170. | 

Blaye Beſieged by the marſhal de Matignon, who fails 
in his attempt, ii. Marſhal Biron endeavours to ſeize 
this place, ii. 393. £ SEA 

Blerancourt. A gentleman in the train of the duke of 
Sully at London, iii. 102. | 

Blois. The ſtates of this city ſend a deputation to Henry 
IV. i. 58. Duke of Guiſe murdered here. The views 
and deſigns of the ftate, 157. See Henry III. Guiſe, 
League. Sully negotiates there a union between the 
two kings, 160, See Mirnai, Motives for Henry's 

journey 
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Journey chere, ii. 350. A ſecond journey of his to this 
place, and the reaſons for it, iii. 2. Retolutions taken 
- there to arreſt the leaders of the male- contents, 3. See 
Bouillon, Epernon, Auvergne, &c. Henry IV. takes a 
violent reſolution at this place againſt the queen and 

her Italian domeſtics, but is diſſuaded from it by Sully, 
10. Henry paſſes through it in bis way to Auvergne, 


iv. 83. E | 

Bled. Princes of) Their plots with the ſtates of Paris, i. 

312. See League, States of Paris They make a 
ſtrange propoſal to Henry IV. in prejudice of the royal 

authority, ii. 64. See Montpenſſer. Sully takes from them 

the farms of the king's revenues: the cauſe of their 
hatred to him, 235. They are diſguſted at the king's 

giving the ducheſs of Mantua precedence of them, iv. 

155. T heir diviſions and quarrels after the death of 
Henry IV. 269. They pay no regard to Sully's ad- 

vice, v. 47. Quarrels among them, and with their 
miniſters, 67. Grants which they extort from the 

regent, -7 6, They all conſpire to ruin Sully, 81. 
hey rebel, 84. See upon this article Baurb:n, Conde, 

-  Conty, Soiſſons, Montpenfier. See alſo the French Lords, 
Seditions, &c. 

Boderie. (La), One of the French agents in the United 
Provinces, iv. 203. 

Badilkn, Aſſaſſinates Qhilperic : the reaſons, iv. 293. 

Beeſſe. One of the king's. officers ; his courage in the 

taking of Bourg, ii. 37. He declares himſelf in the 
council ſor Sully's advice for the expedition of Sedan, 
een ee EA” 

Buhemia. The view of the grand deſign of Henry IV. in 

regard to this kingdom, v. 134. Accedes to the union, 
143- Forces and .money to be contributed by this 
crown, 151. See Deſign Political. 1 4 4. 

Bois-Dauphin, (Urbain de Laval, de) One of the four 

marſhals of France made by the League, i. 307. The 
ſum which he received from Henry IV. by his treaty, 
ii. 227. Sent ambaſſador to Vienna, iii. 2. | 

Bois-du-Lis. A proteſtant officer, i. 121. 

B015-R-/e. (N. de Gouſtinel de) The ſurpriſing manner 
in which he made himſelf maſter of -Feſchamp, i. 344- 
He delivers the fort to the king, 346. His ſhare in the 
treaty with admiral Villars, 364. His comical adven- 
ture with Sully at Louviers, 384. 

Baiſſac. Steward of the houſhold to the princeſs, ii. 93. 


Baiſſec. 


. N DIE. 
Boiſſec. A proteſtant gentleman, eſcapes the maſſacre of 


St. Bartholomew, i. 29. | : 
Boiſſiere. (Chriſtopher de Lanoy, de La) Brings ſuccours- 
to the duke of Maienne, but does not arrive till after 
the battle of Ivry, i. 199. Has ſome ſhare in the de-- 
feat of the duke of Aumale, 223. > I n 
Biiſfiſe. The French agent with the hereditary princes of 
Cleves, iv. 401. Acts uſefully. in this affair, 412. See 
Cleves. Is ſent ambaſſador to Denmark and Sweden, 
v. 146. ae 
Bolduc. The prince of Orange beſieges this place againſt 
the advice of Sully, and raiſes the ſiege, ii. 363. iii. 


i: 

Binacolfi. Lord of Mantua, killed by the Gonzagues, iv. 
I 54. 0 a * 1 ' 

Bengars. (James de) The French agent in Germany, ii. 
244. informations given by him, iv. 165. r 
IV. diſcontinues to employ him. Memorial ſent by 
him to Sully upon the ſucceſſion and the affairs of 
Cleves, 401. A bon- mot of him, 408. See Cleves. 
Is ſent ambaſſador to Germany, v. 146. | 

Boniface. (Captain) Receives the duke of Sully into fort 
St. Catherine to- treat with admiral Villars, i. 348. 

Nenne. A ſaying of Henry IV. upon this houſe, iv. 238, 
See Leſdiguicres, Creguy. * 

Benne font. Engineer to the king, iv. 226. 

Bonnet. (N. de Saint) Receives Sully into his houſe when 
he went to treat with admiral] Villars, i. 348. 

Bonneval. (Battle of) See Saveuſe. 

Bonnevil. A courtier, in great familiarity with Henry IV, 
iv. 167. 

A Gives in a depoſition relating to the effects of 
the ducheſs of Bar, iii. 229. 

Bont in. Sully viſits his eſtates in this place, i. 215. 

(Anne, - Francois) Francois de Courtenay. See 


Courtenai. 
B:quemare. Preſident of the parliament of Rouen, well 
diſpoſed to the king's party, i. 380, 381. 
Borde. (La) Employed by Henry IV. to diſcover the in- 
trigue between the count of Sommerive and madame 
de Moret, and ill uſed by Sommerive, iv. 264. 
Bordes. (Des) Propoſed at Chitellerau: for the deputy 
general of the proteſtant party, and rejected, iv. 63. 
— *. againſt the Jeſuits by Sully in the affair of 
et, 145. ty 1 
Borgheſe, (Cardinal) See Paul v. . 
; Borgia. 
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Bergia. (D. Inigo de) Commands the Spaniſh troops in 
Flanders, iii. 201. 

Beries. (Des) Unable to prevent the taking of La-Mothe- 
Saint-Eloy, i. 132. 

Bern. (John de Durefort de) Commands the artillery at 
— ſiege of Rouen, i. 229. At the ſiege of — 

Lieutenant - general gf the ordnance, ii. 296. 

Bolte). Obliges the emperor to grant him the lordſhip of 
Tranſilvania, iv. 207. See Rodolphus. 

Botheon. (William de Gadagne de) Aſſiſts at the ratifica- 
tion of the peace of Vervins for the duke of Savoy, ii. 
196. 

Bous (La-Tour de) A fort purchaſed by Henry IV. from 
the duke of Mercceur iv. 12. 

— Preſident of the court of aides in Montpellier, 
in. 285. 

Bouchage. (Count of) See Foyeuſe. (Henry de) 

Bouchavane. (N. de Bayancourt de) A proteſtant lord, i, 
24. Charles IX. pardons him, 31. 

Bouhier. Treaſurer of the Baſtile, v. 154. 

Bouillon. (Principality of) given to the duke of Bouillon 
by his wife, ii. 2. See Bouillon. (duke of) Bouillon. 
(ducheſs of) Sedan. Bouillon, upon this account, 
claims a right to precede the dukes and peers of France, 
but is not regarded, iv. 155. 

——— (Charlotte de La-Mark, ducheſs of). Marries 
the viſcount of Turenne; political reaſons for this 
match, i. 225. Her death; the duke of Bouillon in- 
forms Henry of it, ii. 2. His opinion of her will, 
10. 

——— (Willam-Robert de La- Mark, duke of). See 
March. (La-) 

——— (Henry de La- Tour & Auvergne, viſcount of 
Turenne, duke of). Enters into the party of the king 
of Navarre, i. 51. His hatred of Sully, ib. Is chal- 
lenged to fight by the prince of Conde, 59. He fights 
with him, 64. With Duras, ib. Reflections upon 
this duel, ib. He diſconcerts the deſigns of the prince 

of Conde, 132. Is taken priſoner before Cambray, 
82. Forms a project for eſtabliſhing a proteſtant re- 
public in France, 98. His character, ib. Commands 
a body of troops in Guyenne, 116. His troops behave 
ill inthe battle of Coutras, 141. His deſigns after this 
battle, 145. He fails in bis attempt upon Sarlat, 146. 
Takes — 151. Deſigus to diſmember the mon- 
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archy; 160. Raiſes the German horſe, 225. Marries 
mademoiſelle de Bouillon, ib. Political reaſons for 
this marriage, ib. See Marc (La-) Henry IV. uſes 
the foreign forces brought by him at the ſiege of Rouen, 
227. Raiſes a mutiny amongſt the German forces, 
230. Prevents the purſuit of the duke of Parma, af- 
ter he had paſſed the Seine, 269. Takes Dun and 
Stenia, and defeats the fieur de la Guerche, 266. His 
ingratitude to Henry IV. ii. 1. Informs the king of 
the death of his wife, 2. Motives which induced 
Henry to ſend Sully to him, ib. He endeavours to en- 
trap Sully in a converſation they have together, 4. His 
intrigues and political projects, 6. His character and 
maxims, ib. Refuſes to let Sully peruſe the ducheſs's 
will, 8. Opinion upon the donations in it, 10. His 
deſigns in adviſing a war againſt Spain, 35. Com- 
mands the forces in Picardie, 41. His jealouſy of the 
duke of Nevers, the occaſion of the misfortunes of this 
campaign, 46. His juſtification, ib. Defeated before 
Dourlens, 48. Different opinions upon his conduct, 
ib. Juſtifies himſelf badly to the king, 66. Sent 
ambaſſador to London, 67. The object of his in- 
trigues during the ſiege of Amiens, 151, 152. Endea- 
vours to raiſe an inſurrection among the proteſtants in 
Brittany, 177. Reproached by Henry IV. 182. The 
ſubtile article which he gets inſerted in the edict of 
Nantz, and the purpoſe of it, 262. His hatred to 
Sully upon account of ſurpreſſing this article, 256. He 
cabals with the lords of the kingdom, 345. And with 
Spain, 361. His aſſociation with marſhal Biron and 
the count of Auvergne, 365. Deſign of arreſting 
him: he artfully eludes Henry's propoſal for continu- 
ing at court, iii. 4. His letters to the king and Sully 
upon this ſubject, 37—39. He employs the elector Pa- 
latine to ſolicit Henry for him, but to no purpoſe, 73. 
Sully is charged to make the king of England ac- 
quainted with his practices, go. Whom he wants to 
gain over to his intereſt, 119. Continuation of his 
intrigues at the court of the Palatinate, at London, and 
in the proteſtant aſſemblies in France, 260. And with 
Leſdiguieres, 287. He fixes himſelf at the court of 
the elector Palatine, 293. His deputies excluded from 
the aſſembly of Chatelleraut, iv. 54, 55. Sully ren- 
ders ineffeCtual his endeavours to eſtabliſh a proteſtant 
republic in France, 61, Henry IV. diſconcerts them, 
by ſeizing his cities, 77. And deſigns likewiſe to take 
Sedan, 
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Sedan, 113. Artifices of the courtiers to ward off the 
blow, 115. Letters betwixt Sully and him upon this 
ſubject, 119. All the courtiers intereſt themſelves for 
him, 123. Sully makes public his behaviour to the 

king, 125. His hatred to this miniſter, 127. Other 
artifices to prevent Henry from approaching Sedzn, 
128. He at laſt ſubmits, and treats with Villeroi, 131. 

Articles of the furrender of Sedan, 133. The gracious 
reception h- meets with from Henry, upon his paying 
homage, 13, 137. He attends this prince to Paris, 
140. Inhits upon precedency with the dukes and 
peers, 155. Henry reſtores Sedan to him, and with- 
draws his garrifon, 224. He renews his intrigues, 
273. Henry IV. oppoſes his tak ng the title of ſove- 

reign lord of Sedan, 38-. He returns to France after 
the death of Henry the Great, and is admitted into the 
council of Mary of Velicis, v. 22. He ditengages 
the prince of Conde from Sully, whom he ſeeks to 
ruin, 50. Oppoſes Sully's advice, with regard to the 
armament of Cleves, 33. Mutual ſervices between 
him and Conchini, 49. A quarrel between him and 
Sully in full council, 64. Gratuities which he pro- 
cures from the queen regent, 4 + The hatred he diſ- 
covers againſt Sully in the aſſembly of Chatelleraut, 
1062. 

Bouillon. (Robert de La-Mark, duke of) See Mart. (La) 
-—— (Ducheſs of). Is in Sedan when Henry IV. went 
to beſiege it, iv. 131. 

(Mademoiſelle de) Propoſed for a wife for the 
marquis of Roſny, iv. 238. Henry IV. prevents Sully 
from accepting of it, 2:9. 

Boulaze. (Charles Echalard de La-) Governor of Fon- 
tenai for the king's party, i. 256. Attends Henry IV. 
into Franche-Comte, ii. 56. His ſon marries made- 
moiſelle de Marais, daughter-in-law to Sully : preſents 
given, and favours refuſed him by Henry IV. iii. 412. 

Bouligne. A conference in this city between the Spani- 
ards and the Engliſh, which produces nothing, ii. 188. 

Boulogne, (Counts of) Lords paramount of the earldom 

of St. Paul, with the counts d'Artois, iii. 362. 
Pourbon. (Houſe of) Its great appanages, i. 8. Eſtates 

carried into this houſe by the houſe of Bethune, it. 

91. The alliance of the houſe of Rohan with it, 97. 

The neceſſity and means of uniting it with the houſe 

of Stuart, to humble the houſe of Auſtria, See Poli- 

tical deſigns, Re: union or all theſe eſtates in the _ 
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of France, iv. 211. Henry IV. forbids Sully to marry 
his ſon into the houſe of Bourbon, 239. See Rojnz. 

Buurbon-Conde, See Conde, 

Bourbon-Conts, See Conte, 

Buurbon-France. See France. 

Bourbon- Montpenſier. See Mentpen/ier. 

Brurbon-Rubenpre. See Rubenpre, 

Beurbon-Soiſſan. See Soi//on. | 

Buurbin (Alexander de) Second fon of Henry IV. and 
the ducheſs of Beaufort, legitimated, ii. 202. Is bap- 
tized as a fon of France, and called Monſieur, 204. 
Is received into the order of the knights of Malta, iii. 
362. See Eftrees, Henry IV. Sully. 

— (Antony de). King of Navarre. See Navarre. 

--=—— (Catherine-Henrietta de). Daughter of Henry IV. 
and the ducheſs of Beaufort, legitimated, ii. 272. See 
Eſirees. Henry deſigns to marry her to the marquis 
of Roſny, iv. 238. But afterwards marries her to the 
ſon of the Conſtable, 246. Preſents which he makes 
her, 357. 

— (Charles, firſt cardinal de). Oppoſes the marriage 

of the prince of Navarre with Margaret de Valois, i. 
27. See Henry IV. Margaret. ' he conference with 
Catherine of Medicis after the day of the barricadoes, 
157. Is put in priſon at the death of the Guiſes: he 
reproaches Catherine of Medicis, ib. See Guiſe, Me- 
dicts, Henry III. Deſigned to be made king by the 
league: his death and character, 222. See League. 

——— (Charles, ſecond cardinal de). Deſigned by the 
third party to be made king, i. 287. He treats with 
Sully in favour of Henry IV. 305. His marriage with. 
the infanta of Spain pr poſed by the ſtates of Paris 
and rejected, 312. Endeavours the converſion of 
Henry IV. Services rendered by him to Henry IV. 
332. See Abjuration, Sully is deputed to him in 
Paris : their converſation, 394. He ſupports the Jeſuits 
in their proceſs with the univerſity and curates of Paris, 
399. Letters betwixt him and Sully, 402. His death : 
regretted by Henry, ii. 14. His abbeys: his charac- 
ter, ib. Henry IV. diſpoſes of his benefices, 15. 

——— (Charles de). Natural ſon of Antony, king of 
Navarre, archbiſhop of Rouen, refuſes to marry Ca- 
therine, ii. 257. Pleaſant converſation between him 
and Roquelaure upon this ſubject, 258. See Bar, 
Madame, Roquelaure. | 
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I. N- DE X. 
Beurben. (Henry de.) Duke of Vernevil, See Verneul, 
— {Madame Catherine de). See Madame. 
—— — (Mademoiſclle de) Daughter of Henry J. prince 
of Con dé: her death, ii. 259. 
Pen dcaux. Letters from this city upon the perſon of 
Henry IV. i. 9. It ſhuts its gates upon this prince, 


19. 

Bearg: -en-Bre/7e. Taken by marſhal Biron in ſpite of him- 
' ſelf, ii. 316. Strength of its caſtle, 34 2. 

Deurg. A manufacturer ſent for to Paris by Henry IV. 
ini. 217. 

—— (Antoine-Du-, Maine-Du-). Defends Laon againſt 
Henry IV. Rc<tutes to deliver up the Baſtile, 391. 
Laon ſurrendered, ii. 11. 

—— (N. Du-). The advice which he gives againſt Leſ- 
diguieres, tit. 287. 

Berger. Taken by the proteſtants, i. 20. Delivered up 
by La Chatre to Henry IV. 347. Sum paid for its 
reduction, ii. 227. 

Beurreuge. (Michael) See Hallot (Du-) 

5 ur ſaull. (N. de) A proteſtant gentleman, adviſed by 
John 4'Albert to go to Paris, i. 18. 

Bauvens. Governor of Bourg-en-Breſſe, he could not 
prevent its being ſurpriſed, although warned, ii, 317, 

Brabant. Monfieur is declared duke of it, i. 8;. 

Breconnier. Deputed by the city of Metz to the duke cf 
Sully againſt the jefuits, iv. 145. 

Brancaleon. Diſcovers the deſign of Barriere to aladin 
Henry IV. i. 341. 

Brancas. See Villurs, Oiſe. 

B. andenbourg, (Albert Frederic, elector of) His right to 
the ſucceſhon of Cleves, iv. 297. Divides this ſucceſ- 
ſion with the palatine of Newbourg, v. 56. See 
Cleves. 


(John George de). A war and proceſs between 
him and the cardinal of Lorraine for the biſhopric of 
Straſbourg, terminated by Henry IV. iii. 66, 

— — (Marquis of). Henry's reception of him at 
Paris, iii. 2. lie comes to fee Henry at Metz, bb, 

8. 

Brin: 16, Governor of Montmelian. Delivers up the 
caſtie to Henry IV. by capitulation, ii. 333. in which 
his wife has ſome ſhare, 336. 

Braſjac. See Rocheleaucourt. 

Braſjeuſe. A proteſtant officer. i. 124. Preſent at the bat- 
tle of Arques, 181. And likewile at Ivry, 198. 

Breautt, 
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Breaute, (Charles de) fights in the combat of twenty 
French againſt a like number of Flemiſh, ii. 351. 

Brederade. Deputy from the Flemings to Henry IV. v. 
147. See Flanders, Political deſign. | i 

Bremant. Mentioned in a letter from father Cotton, iv. 


17. 

Bel Taken by Henry IV. ii. 314. Ceded wholly to 
the king by the duke of Savoy, 347. See Treaty of 
Lyons, Re-united to Burgundy, 349. Oppoſed by 
the parliament of Dijon, iv. 213. 

Breft. Beſieged by the duke of Mercceur, ii. 11. 

Bretauville. An officer of the king's houſhold ; much re- 
gretted by Henry IV. iv. 229. 

Bretoline. An Italian: a preſent made him by Henry IV, 
iv. 161. | 

Breton. A fort, furniſhed with proviſions and ammunition 
by the prince of Orange, iv. 23. . 

Bretin. (Chevalier de) Agent and commiſſioner for the 
duke of Savoy in the affair of the marquilate of Sa- 
luces, ii. 284, 301, 304. 

Bretin. (Hector Le-) Receives a gratuity from the king, 
iv. 10. 

Brevil. (Du-) A proteſtant gentleman, eſcapes the maſ- 
ſacre of Saint Bartholomew, i. 29. 

Brezalles, (N. de) A proteſtant, diſaffected to Henry IV. 
i. 231. 

Vier. (Canal of) Begun by Sully, iii. 331. 

Bri-Conte-Robert, Henry IV. in danger of his life there, 
i. 341. 

Brienns See Lomenie. 

Brigantin. One of the faction, implores a pardon of 
Henry IV. iv. 79. 

Brigneux. Governor of Bougency, delivers up this place 
to Henry IV. i. 162. 

Brillan. A domeſtic of the prince of Conde, tore by 
four horſes, i. 15 1. | 

Brigzemaut. Deputed by the proteſtants to Charles IX. i. 


15. | 
Briſſac. (Charles de Coſle, count of) Governor of An- 
gers, i. 106. His deſign of changing the form of go- 
vernment in France. The duke of Mercceur makes 
him governor of Paris, 372. Betrays his party, 374. 
Made marſhal of France, ii. 174. The ſum which 
he received for his treaty. Called to the council 
upon the expedition of Sedan, 252, iv. 361. Named by 
S 2 Henry 


. 
Henry IV. one of the regents, 430. Mary of Medicis 


admits him into her council, v. 21. 

Fr:/7on. (Barnaby) Preſident of the parliament of Paris, 

„ hanged by the council of fixteen, i. 237. His eu- 
l»grum, ib. | 

Britteny, Cities taken and military encounters in this pro- 
vince, ii. 11. Other military exploits on both ſides, g8, 
99. The duke of Mercceur's claims upon this province, 
ibs. Henry IV. retolves to go thither in perſon, ibid, 
Odject and conſequence of this journey, 157. Sully 
cauſes plans to be taken of all its fortreſſes and coaſts, 
iv. 226. 

Bix. (Saint) Catherine of Medicis has a conference there 
with Henry IV. i. 61. Other conferences at this place, 
132. Heory in danger there, ib. 

Brac. (Du-) Lieutenant de prevot, allows L'Hote to eſ- 
Cape, lil. 252. 

Br:cke. (George) Conſpires againſt the king of England, 
iii. 129, See James I. 

Br d. (Father) A jeſuit, His reception from Henry 
IV. at Metz, iii. 67. 

Breſſe. (La-) His prediction with regard to Henry IV. 
and Sully, i. 100 106. | 

Brofje-Saverſe, dee Saveuſe. 

Brejjier. (Martha) A pretended demoniac. Deſigns of 
thoſe who bring her in play. Henry's prudence in this 
affair, ii. 267. Particularities concerning her, 268. 

Brouage. Taken by the proteſtants, i. 3. Retaken by 
the duke of Maienne, 59, 60. The prince of Conde 

fails in his attempt upon it, 108. Sully viſits this 
place in his journey into Poitou, iii. 167. , 

Brulart. Sce Sillery and Berny. 

Brunſwick. (Duke of Lunenbourgh) A treaty begun by 
him between Spain and England, iii. 117. Ambaſſa- 
dor in London, 190. Henry's reception of his deputy, 
iv. 388. | 

Bude. © he Imperialiſts raiſe the ſiege of) ii. 333. See 
Neues. (Puze of) | 

. Buds. (Louiſa de) Wife of the conſtable Montmorency 

her death, ii. 271. 

Bufalo. (Cardinal) Pope's nuncio : he concludes with 
Sully a treaty of commerce between France and Spain, 
lit. 335. Is rewarded by Henry IV. 338. Sully in- 
forms him of Henry's political deſign, 352. His eſteem 
and praiſes of Sully, iv. 14—18. Bub 
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Buby. (Peter de Mornay de) His plot to carry the princes 
to Saint-Germain-en-Eaye, i. 43. He prejudices 
Henry IV. againſt Sully, 279 

Buildings. (| he poſt of tuperintendant of) and fortifi- 
cations given to Sully. See Foritfications. 

Buiſſe. (La-) iv. 349. < 

Hullin. (N. de) Employed in the affair of Orange and 
Blaccons, iv. 50. Sent by Sully into Dauphiny 151. 
and to Rochelle, 188. Sent ambaſſador to Venice and 
Savoy, 429. Agent for the queen regent in the afſem- 
bly of Chatelleraut, v. 164. 

Bully. The duke of Nevers badly ſeconds Henry IV. 
there, 1. 239. | 
Buquoy. (Count of) Refuſes the alliance of the marquis 
of Cœuvres for mademoiſelle de Melun, iii. 4i4. Com- 

mands the Spaniſh forces in Flanders, iv. 25. 

Bure. Henry IV. defeats at that place a ſquadron of the 
duke of Guiſe, i. 239. 

Burgaw. (Church of Auſtria, marquis of) His right to 
the ſucceſſion of Cleves, iv. 399. 

Burgundy. (kingdom of) The northern provinces deſirous 
of reſtoring it, iii. 110. 

——— The duke of Maienne demands the ſovereignty 
of it from Spain, i. 282. which is agreed to, ii. 12. 
This province riſes againſt the duke of Maienne, 14. 
The ſucceſs which the forces of Lorrain, of Henry 
IV. and of marſhal Biron have there, 38. Henry 
makes himſelf maſter of almolt all Burgundy, Dit- 
obedience of its parliament, upon account of La Broſſe, 
iv. 213. 

1 (Charles de) His daughter carries the earldom 
of Gueldres into the houſe of Auſtria, iii. 106. 

——— (Mary de). Brings the Low Countries to Maxi- 
milian : objections to the legality of his poſſeſſion, ib. 
See Cleves. | 

Buſſy D' Ambois. (Lewis de Clermont de) In diſgrace with 
Monſieur: his death, i. 51. 

———— — (Rene de Clermont de). Wife of Balagny: 
dies of grief for the loſs of Cambray, ii. 62. 

Butrick, Envoy from the elcctor Palatine to the aſſembly 
of proteſtants in France, i. 101. 

Buzenval. (Paul Choart de) French ambaſſador in Hol- 
land, ii. 199. Communicates to Henry IV. the de- 
ſigns of the prince of Orange, 362. iii. 72. The 
United Provinces” great regard for him, 217. Writes 
the king particulars concerning the United Pro- 
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vinces, iv. 165. Gives an account of his negotiations 
to Henry IV. 171. Continues to be of great uſe in 
the affairs of Flanders, 200. His death and eulogium, 
206. | 


*. 


C4 BINET of fate. Henry IV. and Sully employ 
themſelves in compoſing it. Idea and object of this 
great and uſeful work, iv. 335. | 

Ca rieres. Governor of Cohors, i. 70. 

Cadſand. (Iſland of) Taken by the prince of Orange, ii, 
352. 

c Henry IV. viſits this place. He takes the govern- 
ment of it from Crevecceur, and confers it upon Belle- 
fond, iii. 212. 

Cahirs. Taken by Henry IV. i. 65, 68, 69. 

Cail audiere. (La-) Sent to diſband the cavalry, iv. 83. 

Calais. Acquired to France by the duke of Guile, i. 12, 

eſieged by the Spaniards, ii. 58. And taken, not- 
withſtanding all the cares of Henry IV. 12. Parti- 
culars of this ſiege, 62. Henry's journey thither, and 
his motives for it, ii. 363. Another journey, iii. 56. 
Riſban repaired, iv. 320. 

(Port and paſſage of), Seized by Henry IV. i. 139. 

Calatagirone. (Bonaventure de) Patriarch of Conftanti- 
nople. Exerts himſelf ſucceſsfully for the peace of 
Vervins, ii. 166. Attempts to hinder Sully from being 
a commiſſioner in the affair of Saluces, but fails, ii. 


303. 

Calle, The offer which he made Henry IV. from Spain, 
. . 

Calignon. (N. de) Employed in the compoſition of the 
edict of Nantz, ii. 152. Henry IV. oppoſes an article 
in that edict, which is obliged to be altered, 263. ii. 
345. Admitted into the council held ſor the return 
of the Jeſuits, iii. 231. As likewiſe into that for the 
proving of rents, 325. | 

Calumniators of the duke of Sully. See Courtiers, Lords, 

eſutts, | 

— (Anonymous) See Cæuvres, Vendeme. 

Calueyrac. (John de Sudrie de) Informs Henry IV. of the 
plots of the malecontents, ii. 392. 

Cambray. The prince of Parma raiſes the ſiege, i. 81. 
Taken by the Spaniards, who drive out Balagny, ii. 
58, 62. Sum paid by Henry IV. for its reduction, 
227. Camerd. 


IN D E x. 

Camord. Friend of the duke of Sully“, ii. 49. 

Campagnac, (Madam de) Sully — at hs houſe * 
W infection at Roiny, i. 127 

(Alonſo del) Defeated by the forces of queen 
 Ekeaberh in Ireland, ii. 396. 

Cana h. A colony eſtabliſhed in oppoſition to the advice 
of Sully, iii. 225, 

Canard. (Saint) i Iv. 292. 

Cana!s for the joining of rivers, very uſeful, iii. 322. Of 
Brevie. See Brevie, Seine, Loire, Fabse Sully d t- 
poſes of the poſt of hereditary maſter of the canals 
and navigation of rivers, v. 104. 

Canaye, (Philip) De- Freſny. Ambaſſador at Venice, ii. 382. 
See Gee, Gives intelligence of the difference of 
the Venetians and Paul V. iv. 141. Inſtructions which 
he gives Sully in this affair, 143. Ambaſſador to Ger- 
many, iii. 345. 

Caniſe, Taken by the knights of Malta, ii. 398. 

Canijy. (N. de) Gratuities granted him by Henry IV. iv. 
10. Regretted by Henry, 229. 

Cantons. (Swits) See Sw:tzerlant, Geis. 

Cante! bury, Sully's reception in this city by the nobility, 
ii. 98, The advice of a canon to him, ib. Henry 
[V's opinion of this advice, 135. 

Capelle. (La-) Beſieged and taken by the Spaniards, i. 
391, Retaken, ii. 46, 58. 

Capet. (King) Sully's opinion of this race, v. 54. See 
France. (kings of) 

Capuchins, Deputed by the Pariſians to Henry III. at 
Chartres, i. 155. Accuſed of endeavouring to aſſaſſi- 
nate Henry IV. 341. They embroil the proteſtants 
with the catholics and Griſons, iii. 67. 

—  Inſtituted, iii. 243. 

Cercaſſonxe. (Biſhop of) Money due to him by Henry IV. 
iv. 204. 

Carces. (Gaſpard de Pontevez, count of) His party in 
Provence, i. 271. Gives advice of the deſigns of the 
duke of Savoy, i ii. 298. 

Cardinals. Promotion of French cardinals, ii. 201. Sent 
to the conclave after the death of Clement III. They 
act well for France, iv. 9. Promotion of 1606, 143: 
Their prerogatives in Italy, 332. 

Carl. Paul. Envoy from the elector Palatine to the duke 
of Sully, iv. 237. 

Carlat. The reſidence of queen Margaret in this caſtle, 


which Henry IV. cauſes to be demoliſhed, iv. 91. 
9 4 Cearlac. 
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Carl. (Don) Prince of Spain. Philip II. cauſes him to 
be executed, i. 16. Motives of this action, ii. 250. 
Carlovingiens. (kings) Sully's opinion of this race, v. 53, 

See France. (Kings of) 

Carmelites. (Barefoot) Eſtabliſhed in France, iii. 213. 

Carnavaiet. (Madame de) Gives good advice to Henry IV, 
i. 46. | 

Carrouge. See Le-Veneur, 

Caſaubon. Henry ſends for, and fixes him at Paris, i. 
226. 

Caſaux. (Charles) His party in Provence, i. 271. I; 
killed in endeavouring to deliver up Marſeilles to the 
Spaniards, ii. 27. 

C:/e. (La-) A proteſtant. His intrigues during the ſiege 

of Amiens, il. 149. | 

Cafmir. (The prince) Enters France with an army, i. 
46. Is bribed to depart. See Medicis, Monſceur'; 
peace. Cities given in pledge to him by the prince of 
Conde, 72. 

Ca ſle-Jaloux. A proteſtant town, i. 58. 

Cas. Takes Bourg-en-Brefle, tho' oppoſed by marſhal 

iron, i. 34. 

Ca/tets. Marſhal de Matignon obliged to raiſe the ſiege of 
this place, i. 114, 115. 

Caflile. (kings of) See Ferdinand, Iſabel. 

(Conſtable of) See Velaſque. 

Caſtile, Receiver- general of the clergy, is accuſed of 3 
miſdemeanor, iii. 321. Is made controller-general af- 
ter the death of Henry IV. Sully complains of him, 
V. 22, | | 

C:/tillon. Taken by the duke of Maienne, and retaken 
by the duke of Bouillon, i. 157. 

Cateau-Cambreſis. The duke of Anjou takes this place by 
ſtorm, i. 82. 8 

Catelet, (Le-) Taken by the Spaniards, ii. 46, 58. 

Catherme of Medi. ii. See Medicis. 

Catherine. (Madame) See Madame. 

Catherine. (Fort de Saint) Attacked improperly at the 
ſiege of Ray'n, i. 227, 228. See Biren. Sully is re- 

. ceived th re as he went to treat with admiral Villars, 
348. 


(Fort de Saint-). In Savoy.  Beſieged and taken 


by Sully, ii. 340. Demoliſhed at the entreaty of the 
republic of Geneva, 341. | 
Catho.ic religion. See Religion. 
Cathelics of the party of Henry IV. the moſt powerful in 
his 


FN Pi. 


his council, i. 214. Deſign to revolt at the ſiege of 
Rouen : their views, 233, 234. Their oppoſition to 
the proteſtants occaſion the raiſing this ſiege, 259, 261. 
See Biron, Bouillon, Proteſtants, Refuſe to purſue the 
prince of Parma, id. Oblige Henry IV. to refuſe the 
offers of the League, 306. The wiſe conduct of Hen- 
ry IV. with regard to them, 340. Their jealouſy of 
Sully, 342. U hey murmur at his embaſly to London, 
iii. 78. The catholic power in Europe, compared with 
that of the proteſtants, and the power of each party, 
168. See Political deſign, James. Their intrigues 
againſt Henry IV, in favour of Spain, See League, 
Pope, Spain, Jeſuits. 

Cavagne. (Arnaud de) Deputed by the proteſtants to 
Charles IX. i. 15. 

Caudebec, Surrendered to the prince of Parma, and re- 
taken by Henry IV. i. 251. 

Caumartin. (Lewis Le Fevre de) Keeper of the ſeals. 
Of great ſervice to Henry IV. in thoſe diſtricts ia which 
he is ſent, ii. 108. Appointed to aſſiſt at the confe- 
rence at Boulogne, 201. To treat with the Swiſs am- 
baſſadors, iii. 55. Called to the council upon the affair 
of the Jeſuits, 231. Commiſſioner in the affair of the 
purchate of the earldom of Saint Paul, iv. 22. Pre- 
poſſeſſes the landgrave of Heſſe againſt the duke of 
Bouillon, 72. His good management in the diitribu- 
tion of the pay to the Swiſs Cantons, 225. He ſerves 
the prince d'Epenai with the States General, 381. 
Elogium of his negotiations in Swiſſerland, and with 
the Griſons, 393. Appointed ambaſſador to .Switzer- 
land, 429. Admitted into the council of the queen 
regent, v. 21, 

Caumont. (Francis Nompar de) Killed at the maſſacre of 
St. Bartholomew, i. 21. t 

—— (James Nompar de). Sec Epernan (Duke of) 

A proteſtant city, iv. 277. | 

Cauſſade. An eſtate purchaſed by Sully, iii. 355. 

——— See Megrin (Saint). 

Cauſſe. One of the diſaffected, implores phdon of Henry, 

2 


iv. 79. | | 

Coylus. (James de Lewis de) A favourite of Henry III. 
li. 15. 

Cazal. (Alphonſo) Deputy from Spain to the Griſon 
league at Coire, but does not ſucceed, iii. 357. 

Cecil. (Robert) Ambaſſador from queen Eltzabeth to 
Henry IV, His converſation with this prince, 11. 177. 
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Cecil. (William). Secretary of ſtate to queen Elizabeth, 
ii. 177. His character, iii. 108. Viſits the duke 
of Sully; and his opinion of him, 114. His artifice 
to procure the favour of king James, 132. See 

ames. Conference between him, the Engliſh con- 
ſellors, and Sully, in which he endeavours to fur- 
priſe and deceive him, 148. He is deputed to the 
count of Aremberg, 150. His attachment to Spain, 
152. Diſcovers himſelf always againſt the Dutch, 
156. His conference with Sully and the deputies from 
the United Provinces, in which he exerts all the craft 
of a ſtateſman, 157. And his oppoſition to giving 
ſuccour to the ftates-general, 179. "The king of Eng- 
land diſcontented with his conduct, 176. He con- 
tinues to aſſiſt the Spaniſh faction, 196. At laſt declares 
himſelf againſt his will, for a treaty of alliance with 
France, 197. 

Cenſer:. A ſcheme for eſtabliſhing them in France for 

the puniſhment of diflolutenets and prodigality, iv. 


44. | 

Come Sully has a meeting at this place with queen 
Margaret : the ſubject of their converſation, iv. 42. 

Chaalons, Aſſembly of the League, and conferences in 
this city. See League, Henry III. Medi. is, Guiſes. 

Chalandeau. A proteſtant officer, i. 124. 

Chalange. An enemy and calumniator of Sully's, iii. 399. 

Chaligny. (Henry ot Lorrain, counſellor of) Kills Chicot, 
who had made him priſoner, i. 99, 348. 

Chalon-jur- Maine, Henry IV. narrowly eſcapes being aſ- 

ſaſſinated there, i. 241. 

Chamant. (John and 3 de St.) Employed by the 
League in Languedoc and Limoſin, and afterwards by 
Henry IV. ii. 98, 99. 

Chamber of Accounts. Guilty of ſome diſreſpet to Henry 
IV. ii. 159. Abuſes in it corrected by the duke of 
Sully, 239. Oppoles the eſtabliſhment of a new 
council, iii. 325, Sully complains of that chamber, 
and ſubjects it to new regulations, iv. 241. Other re- 
gulations made in this chamber, 288. | 

Chamber of Fuſtice. Eſtabliſhed by Henry IV. ii. 142. 

Another in the year 1601, and called the Royal Cham- 
ber, ii. 358. Another in 1604, iii. 325. Another 
in 1607, contrary to Sully's advice, iv. 222. Re- 
gections and reaionings of this miniſter upon theſe 
eltabliſhments, 224. 


Cbambert, 


I"NED-6E* XL 


Chambert, or Chambaret. One of the chief royaliſts in Lan- 
guedoc, ii. 98, 99. Contributes to the taking of Bourg, 


17. 

Fo. > Henry IV. takes this city and makes entertain- 
ments in it, ii. 319. 

Chamirai. (N. de) Preſent at the battle of Ivry, i. 198. 

Chamier. A proteſtant miniiter, behaves diſteſpectfully to 
the conſtable, iv. 188. 

Chammite. (Count of) Governor of Franche Comte: 
eſſiſts the prince of jcinville and other malecontents, 
lit. 36. | 

W Revolts againſt the duke of Guiſe, ii. 21. See 
Rheims. The Spaniſh uſurp tion upon this frontier 
proven by Sully, who obliges them to make reſtitution, 
I. 287. 

Champigny. A commiſſioner in Orleans and Touraine, ii. 


243. 

2 (Des) One of Henry 1V's houſhold, i. 72. 

Chancellors of France. L'Hopital, Birague, Chiverny, Bel- 

lievre, Sille y. See each of theſe names. 

Chanzer. (Father) A jeſuit, iv. 317. 

Chaulivaut. (Rene Viau ce) Attends Henry IV. to Au- 
male, i. 238. 

— — (Madam de). Engages in the amours of Henry 
IV. iv. 188. 

Chanteleris. (La) Is defeated endeavouring to ſuccour 
Noyon, i. 219. 

Chan: {loup. (N. de) One of Sully's priſoners at the battle 
of Ivry, i. 196. 

Chanti ly. The ordinary reſidence of Henry IV. in the 
ſpring, iii. 241, 258. 

Clapelle-Biren. (Charles de Charbonniere de La) One of 
the officers of the League, ii. 93, Joins the male- 
contents, iv. 42. | 

Charionnieres. Sully lays ſiege to it, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition of the courtiers : takes it with great trouble; 
and prevents it from being plundered, ii. 321. 

Charite, (La) A proteſtant city, i. 2. 

Charity. (Chriſtian) Given by Henry IV. for a royal hoſ- 
pital for diſabled ſoldiers, ii. 328. 

Charlemaign. Prevents the eſtabliſhment of too many re- 
ligious houſes in France, iii. 362. Sully's judgment 
concerning his reign, Iv. 312. 

Charles Martel. Sully's opinion of this king, v. 54. 

Charles. V. King of France: his reign propoted as a 
model of good government, iii. 330. He lubmits to 


the 


-N DEL, 
the authority of the ſtates of the kingdom, iv. 293. 


Remarks on his reign, v. 119. 

Charles VI. King of France: his reign called by Sully 

the tomb of laws and manners, iv. 294. 

Charles VII. King of France. The taille, in his reign, 
becomes a ſettled tax. Remarks on his reign, 111— 

24. 

Clarks VIII. His reign the ſource of the male-admini- 
tration of the finances, it. 15. The value of the taille 
in his reign, iii. 97. | 

Charles IX. King of France: his affection for Henry IV, 
i. 11. Divides his favours amongſt the princes of the 
blood, the Guiſes, and the conſtable, 13. The deep 
diflimulation he makes uſe of to deſtroy the proteſtant, 
15. An inftance of his hatred to the duke of Guile, 

ib. He draws the proteſtants to Paris, 18. Eſcapes 
being taken by them at Meaux, 20. He careſſes the 
chiefs of the proteſtants. See Col ga, Preteſtants. The 
ſecurity with which he inſpires them, 23. Reflections 
upon his behaviour to Coligny, 24. The maſſacre of 
St. Bartholomew : his ſeverity to the king of Navarre, 
and the prince of Conde, 34. His remorſe for the 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew: diſavows it, 37. In- 
ſtances of his cruelty, 38. Favours the proteſtants 
out of hatred to his mother, whom he ſuſpects of hav- 
ing poiſoned him, 41. ' he grief he expreſſes at his 

- death for the maſlacre : his death : good and bad quali- 
ties, 44. His treaty of commerce with the Engliſh 
diſadvantagious to France, iii. 90. Value of the taille 
in his reign, iv. 294. 

Cbarles IV. (Emperor) Aſſiſts the houſe of La-Mark in 
taking poſſeſſion of the duchy of Cleves, iii. 177. See 
Cleves. 3 

Charles V. A bon- mot of his upon France, i. 307. His 
ambition: his project: his retreat, ii. 245. He orders 
that the kingdom of Navarre ſhould be reſtored to the 
houſe of Albret, 218. See Philip II. An abridgment 
of his life : his ſcheme of univerſal monarchy, 240. 
Sully's opinion of this prince, iv. 312. His diflipations 
of the eſtates of Cleves, 4co. His oppreſſion of the 
elector of Saxony and the German princes, 406. His 
engagements with the electors, v. 137. 

Charney. (Eleanor de Chabot, eount of) Saves the. pro- 
teſtants in his government during the mall:cre, i. 38. 
Chara. See Bethune. 

| Charrm, 


EN 
Charron. (Le) Clerk to the council of finances, ii. 11 2, 


115. 

Chartres. Henry IV. retires there aſter the day of the 
barricadoes : what happened to him there, i. 151. Taken 
by the two kings, 155. Taken by Chatillon, 215. 

enry IV. crowned here, 315. The queen makes a 
journey to this city, iv. 191. 

Chartres. (Jobn de Ferricre, viſcount of) Eſcapes the 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, i. 29. Preſent at the 
battle of Argues, 181. 

Chartres. (Pregent de La Fin, vidame de) Made uſe of 
to prevail upon La Fin, his uncle, to come to Fontaine- 
bleau, ii. 393. 

Chaſ/tes. 8 de) Governor of Dieppe, promiſes to 
receive Henry in it, i. 180. 

Chataigneraye. (John de Vivonne, de La) Priſoner to Sully 
at the battle of Ivry, i. 196. Account of his death, 
198. 

Chateau Gay, (Madame de) Miſtreſs of the count of 
Auvergne, iii. 303. 

Chateauneuf, or Paſſava. Taken and demoliſhed by the 
knights of Malta, ii. 398. 

Chateauneuf. (Rene de St Marthe, de) One of the princi- 
pal royaliſts in Languedoc, ii. 98. Implores pardon for 
marſhal Biron, iii. 26. 

Chateauneuf L' Aubepine. See Aubepine. 

Chateaupers. (Francis Hurault de) Firſt huſband of the 
ducheſs of Sully, i. 276. 

Chateaupers. (Madame de) 8 e Sully (Ducheſs of) 

Chateau-Thierry Given to D'Inchy by Monſieur, i. 84. 
This prince dies there, 93. 

Chateauvieux. (Joachim de) Captain of the guards, takes 
an vath of fidelity to Henry IV. after the death of 
Henry III. iii. 55. One ot the diſaffected catholics 
during the ſiege of Rouen, 111. Sent by Mary of 
Medicis to queen ' Margaret, iv. 92. Appointed one 
of the council of the regent, v. 77. Made governor 
of the Baftile, 87. * 

Chatel. (John) Wounds Henry IV. with a knife, ii. 36. 
Particulars relating to his wicked attempt, tryal, and 
death, ib. 

Chatelet. (Le) An eſtate purchaſed by Sully, v. 104. 

Chatelleraut. Taken by H-ncy IV. i. 162. The general 
aſſembly of the proteſtants held in this city. Reci- 
procal de ſigns of Henry IV. and the proteſtants. Arti- 


tice of the latter. Subj- &s which ought to have been 
t: cated, 


Na. 


treated, ii. 160, Motives for ſending the duke of Sully 
there: the public inſtructions which he received, 162. 
His privare inſtruction, 169, 170. His adviſe againſt 
the alle nbly. Sce Margaret, Rodelle. Letters and arti- 
aces of the duke of Bouillon to make an inſurrection 
among tie proteſtant party, 173 he courage and 
wiſdom of Sully in d-claring the king's intentions, 178. 
He is not appo nt<d preſident, 182. An arrogant and 
ſeditious letter to Bouillon intercepted, 185. Sull 

renders in ffectual the cabals of the malecontents, 188. 
He makes the memorial f.r a proteſtant republic to be 
rejected, 192, 193. Affairs relating to the deputies- 
g.neral tzrminated by Sully to the king's ſatisfaction, 
195, As likewiſe thoſe relating to the cautionary 
towns, 198 — 202. His bold and wiſe ſpeech at the 
cloſing of tha aſſembly, 204. Another aſſembly when 
the prot: ſtant; ſupport Sully againſt the court and the 
queen-regent, v. 162. Public works of Sully in this 

city, 124, 

Chatellier. (Father) A jeſuit : Henry's reception of him 
at Metz, iii. 67. 

Chatelon. (N. de) Sully hinders his deputies from being 
admitted into the aſſembly of Chatelleraut and into the 
proteſtant ſynods, iv. 51. Fo" 

-——— An engineer, iupports the advice of Sully for 
beſieging Sedam, 124. He makes plans of the frontiers 
of Champaign, 344. 

Chatre, (Claude de La) Commands the forces of the Lea- 
gue at the ſiege of Rouen, i. 237. Created marſhal 
of France by the League, 306. Delivers up Orleans 
and Bourges to Henry IV. 347. Sum of money re- 
ceived by him for his treaty, ii. 227. Conſulted by 
Sully upon the regulations for Berry, iv. 217. Henry's 
letters to him upon the affair of Orleans, 316. Com- 
mands the army ſent to the ſiege of Juliers, v. 54. 

Charfaille and his wife. Citizens of Paris, ſpenſors for 
the marquis of Roſny, who was born during the per- 
tecution, ii. 220. 

Chaumont. See Guitry, 

— ——{(N. de) One of the courtiers who lived familiar- 
ly with Henry IV. iv. 167. | 

— —— (St) Lieutenant of the king in Lyonnois, 
makes head there againſt d'Alincourt, v. 92. | 

Chauvelen. (debaitien) Counſellor of parliament, ji. 220. 

Chaux. (Vitcount of) His offers to Henry IV. on the part 
of Spain, i. 92, 335. 


Chef 
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C f- Beutonne. A French officer goes into the ſervice of 
the Archduke, iv. 10. 

Chelles. Henry IV. commits an error in chuſing this poſt, 
i. 210. 

. Chene. (Le) An officer in the army of Henry IV. i. 124. 

Cheſy. ( The abbot of) Concerned in the converſion of 
Henry IV. i. 320. . a 

Chevalerie. (Order of) Deſigned to be inſtituted by Hen- 
ry IV. iv. 334. 

——— (La) This name intended to be aſſumed by 
Sully upon his taking upon him the government of the 
Baſtile, ii. 396. 

Chevalier. Informs Sully of the intrigues of the duke of 
Savoy, iii. 391. 

Chicot. The trick which he plays the marſhal Levardin, i. 
99. - His character and bons-mots, ibid. 

Childer ict. The reaſons of his being dethroned, iv. 293. 

Chilperic. Aſſaſſinated by Bodillon, iv. 293. 

Chiſay. Taken by Henry IV. i. 121. Two remarkable 
accidents which happened at this ſiege, ib. 

Chiverny. (Henry Hurault of) Attends Henry IV. into 
Burgundy, ii. 56. 

Chiverny, or Cheverny. (Philip Hurault of) Chancellor, i. 
8 The cognizance of the treaty of the duke of 

zuiſe taken from him by Henry IV. ii. 20. Enters 
into the new council of the finances, 31. Favours the 
deſigns of the ducheſs of Beaufort, 39. 165. Employ- 
ed in the articles of pacification with the proteſtants, 
166. Afﬀiſts the ducheſs of Beaufort in her endeavours 
to be made queen, 193. Sum of money received by 
him for her treity, 227. His death, 268. 

Choart, See Buzenval. 

Chairin, Employed by Henry IV. to diſcover the fecrets of 
the League, i. 285. 

Cheiſeul. See Craſtin. 

Chouppes. (Peter de) Preferved at the maſſacre of Paris, i 
29. Comes to the aſſiſtance of Henry IV. at Cahors, 
68, 69. 

Church, One beſieged by Henry IV. i. 57. Churches built 
and repaired by this prince, iv. 212. 

Church of England. Conferences between them and the 
puritans, iii. 344. 

Clairvant (Claude-Antoine de Vienne de) Solicits forces 
in Germany for Henry IV. i. 121. Partly the cauſe 
of the defeat at Auneau, 149. See German bee, 
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Clan. (St. Cuman of) One of the proteſtant chiefs, enemy 
to Henry IV. i. 101. His plots during the ſiege of 
Amiens, 151. Sides with the duke of Bouillon againſt 
Henry and Sully, ii. 3. Endeavours to raiſe an inſurrec- 
tion in the aſſembly at Chatelleraut, 173, 185. Sup- 
ports the project of a proteſtant republic in France, 
192. Sully excludes him from the general deputation, 
196. Attempts to divert Henry from the enterprize 
upon Sedan, 245. Employed by Sully in the affair of 
Metz againſt the jeſuits, 272. Quarrel between this 
family and the family of La-Force, iv. 269. 

Clarengal. (Madame de) Employed in the affair of Ad- 
rienne de Frefne, jv. 146. See Cotton. 

Clavelle. (La) Attached to the queen, iv. 168. His obli- 
gations to Sully, and his counſel to him, v. 92. 

Clauſſemb urg. Taken by the Imperialiſts, See Ba/te. 

Claye. A ſkirmiſh at this place, i. 210. 

Clement. (James) A dominical friar : kills Henry III. i. 
171. Particulars relating to this action, ib. 

Clement VII. His conduct cenſured by Sully, iv. 142. 

Clement. VIII. Makes difficulties in receiving the abjura- 
tion of Henry IV. and granting his abſolution, i. 334. 
Elogium upon this Pope, 396. Intereſts himſelf for the 
Jeſuits in their proceſs againſt the univerſity. Grants 

abſolution to Henry IV. the conditions, ii. 59. En- 
deavours to procure a general peace, 166. Inclined 
to the diſſolution of the marriage of Henry IV. with 
queen Margaret, 183. Refuſes a diſpenſation for the 
marriage of Madame with the duke of Bar, 202. Re- 
ſolves not to concern himſelf in the affair of the mar- 
quiſate of Saluces, 283. Agrees to Henry's marriage 
with Mary of Medicis. 314. Henry's deference for 
him in the treaty of Savoy, 3. Preſents made to his 
chamberlain, iii 55. Henry ſatisfied him with regard 
to his armaments, 70. Diſturbances in England by his 
endeavouring to eſtabliſh an archprieſt there, 145. Re- 
ciprocal civilities between him and the king of Eng- 
land, 147. Intereſts himfelf for the recal of the jeſuits 
into France: comp'ains of the ſynod of Gap: eſtab- 
liſhes many religious orders, 213- Promotion of cardi- 
nals, in which he has regard to the recommendation 
of the duke of Sully, 258. See Du - Perron, Olivary. 
His moderation to the proteſtants praiſed by Sully, 293- 
He exerts himſelf for the concluſion of the treaty of 
commerce with Spain, 335. Eavours the deſign of 

2 | Henry 
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Henry againſt Spain, 352. His death. Particulars 
of his death and character: his affection for Sully, iv. 


13. 
dug of France. In the ſtates of Paris unite with Spain, 

in favour of the duke of Guiſe, againſt Henry IV. i. 

312. Their hatred to this prince, 316. See League. 

—— Aſſembly of, in 1598, ii. 142. Oppoſes the 
marriage of the princeſs Catherine with the duke of 
Bar, 255. As likewiſe the regiſtration of the edi& of 
Nantz, and makes alterations in it, 262. Project for 
their reformation by Henry. See Cabinet of State. 

Clermont, Taken by Henry IV. i. 213. Danger of 

madame de Liancourt in her journey to this place, ii. 

$0, 4 tle E | 

——— d Amboiſe). See Amboiſe, 

——— (Reſnel). See Reſnel. 

=—— (Tonnerre). See Tomerre. | 

——— (N. de). Commands the artillery at the battle 
of Coutras, i 140. Adviſes the amendment of the 
edict of Nantz, 266. Sent to Sully by the prince of 
Conde, v. 105. | 

Cleves. (Duchy of) Motives to undertake a war with the 
houſe of Auſtria, iii. 172. See Po itical Defign. Death 
of its laſt duke. See Cleves (William duke of) Ac- 
count of this principality : of the princes and princeſſ:s 
of this name, iv. 395. The German princes-who have 
claim to it, meet at Hall, and ſend a deputation to 
Henry IV. 411. Henry begins to march his troops to 
this place, 422. An extraordinary council held by 
Mary of Medicis upon this occ2fion, v. 29. See Sully. 
Sends an army to the ſiege of Juliers, 54. Conclufion 
of this affair, 56. Diviſion of its ſucceſſion, ib. See 
Henry IV. Sully, Medicis, (Mary of) Rodaiph, Branden- 
tourg, Neubourg, Leopold. 

—— (Ann of) Right of Philip Lewis, count palatine 
of Neubourgh by her, to this ſueceſſion, iv. 356. 

—— (Catherine of). See Gui/e (Ducheſs of). 

—=— (John William, duke of). His death : his chil- 
dren : his alliances : ſeveral princes claim a right to bis 
ſucceſſion, iv. 395. | 

, Cleves. (John William of) Son to the former. By his 
death, his ſiſters become his heirs, iv. 397.- 

—= (Madeleine of). Right of John, count palatine de 
D-ux Ponts, to the ſucceſſion of Cleves by this lady, 
ly. 336. % 

Vor. V. F Clever, 
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Cleves. (Mary of). Married to Henry I. Prince of Conds, i. 
15. 5 
(Mary-Eleanor of). Right of Albert-Frederick of 
Brandenbourg to the ſucceſſion of Cleves, by her, iy, 

96. 

== (Sybile of) Right of Charles of Auſtria, by her, 

to the ſucceſſion of Cleves, iv. 336. | 

Clielle. (La) Yoeman of the mouth to Henry IV. iy, 
163. 

Clas. I. and II. Sully's opinion of theſe kings. See 
Moravingiens (Race of) 

Cloud. (Saint) Henry III. aſſaſſinated at this place, i. 171, 

Clovis. Sully's opinion of this king, iv. 312. 

_— (Nicholas Blanchard de) Killed at the taking of 

am, ii. 58. 

Coqſts of France. Sully cauſes plans to be drawn of them, 
iv. 288. | 

Cobham. (Lord) Viſits Sully at Dover, ii. 370. One of 
the diſaffected party in London, iii. 111. His advice to 
Sully, 136. Conſpires againſt king James I. 169. 

Cochefilet. (Houſe of) Eminet, iti. 186. 

———— (Andrew de). See Yaucelas. 

(Rachael de). See Sully (Ducheſs of). 

Coconnas. (Annibal de) Beheaded by order of Chatherine 
of Medicis, i. 43. 

LCoeme. (Jeane de) Married to the prince of Conty, ii, 

381. See Montaffie. 

Coeſnard. Sent commiſſioner unto Poitou, ii. 243. 

Ceur. (Bartholomew) Ambaſſador from the grand fig- 
nior, ii. 366. ä 

Cæuuret. (Francis Annibal d'Eftrees, marquiſs of) Rea- 
ſons for his hatred to the duke of Sully, iii. 398. The 
relations of mademoiſeile de Melun refuſe .her in mar- 
riage to him, 414. 

Cognac. One of the cautionary towns granted to the pro- 
teſtants, i. 3. A conference held in it between Ca- 
therine of Medicis and Henry IV. 131. 

Ceire. The Griſon league aſſemble at this place, iii. 357- 
Its biſhop favours the Spaniſh party, iv. 204. 

Colange. A commiſſioner in Languedoc, iii. 91. 

Colas. Senechal of Monthmar defends La Fere againſt 
Henry IV, ii. 72. 

Coligny. (Gaſpard de Chatillon, admiral of) Commands 

the proteſtant forces at Arnai- le-Duc, i. 2. Declared 

innocent of the murder of the duke of Guiſe, 13. ve 


Ce, Paltrat, Reſides at Rochelle, after the peace et 
| 1370, 
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1570, 14. Marries the counteſs of Entremont : magni- 
ficent offers made to him by the court, 16. See Charles 
IX. Medicis. Appointed Viceroy in the Low Coun- 
tries: other favours conferred upon him by Charles 
IX. ib. Commands the proteſtants at the enterpriſe 
upon Meaux, 20. Wounded by Maurcoat, 25. Ac- 
count of the proceedings of Charles IX. with regard 
to him, 25. Oppoſes the advice given him to leave 
Paris, 29. His talents and great qualities : killed at 
the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, 31. 

Crligny-Chatiilon (Charles de). See Andelat (de). 

—— — (Francis de.) Son to the admiral, ſaves 
himſelf at Geneva at the maſſacre of Paris, i. 34. His 
advice upon the entry of the foreign forces into France 
not followed, 124. Employed in the defence of Tours, 
167. Gains the battle of Saveuſe, 168. Carries the 
ſuburbs oi St Germain, 186. Takes Chartres, 215. 
His death, ib. His elogium, ibid. 

— — — (Henry de) Grandſon of the Admiral: 
killed at the ſiege of Oſtend: his great qualities: re- 
gretted by Sully, but not by Henry IV. ii. 375. | 

————— (Odet de). Cardinal of Chatillon, i. 15. 
Particulars relating to his life and death, 16. 

Cilege. (Royal) Intended to be founded by Henry IV. 
iv, 336. See Cabinet of State, Reflections upon col- 
leges, and the inſtruction fit to be taught in them, ib. 

Cel-mbe. (N. de Saint) A Catholic officer of Henry IV's 
party, 1. 51. | 

Calonbiere:, (Francis de Briegueville of) A proteſtant, 1. 
24. Killed at the maſſacre of Paris, 31. 

Cum. Sent to the Eaſt-Indies, iii. 225. 

Cavilly, Writes againſt king James I. and diſapproved of 
by the Pope, iii. 148. 

Coman, (Jacqueline Le-Voyer de) or Diſcoman. Informs 
Henry IV. of a conſpiracy againſt hm, iv. 137. Par- 
ticulars,concerning his law ſuit, and different opinions 
upon the whole ot that affair, 48. 

C:mbaut. Sully's ſeverity. to him, iii. 102. 

Cnbrai.les. Sully viſits his eſtates there, i. 214. 

Come, A fort built upon this lake by the Span ards : Pro- 
duces conteſts between them aud the Griloas, iii. 353. 
dee Fuen'es, Gri/ons. : | 

mm ans. (Italian) Brought into France by Henry IV. iv. 
236. 

Comet in 1607, Superſtitious application of this comet to 
the children of France, iv. 22. 

; -* Comment. 
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Commene. (Alexis) Emperor of Conſtantinople, i. 6. 


Commerce. Ruined by war, ii. 226. Abuſes in it correg. 
ed by Henry IV. and the duke of — 354. The 
treaty of commerce between Charles IX. and Eliza. 
beth diſadvantageous to France, iti. 89. Edicts deſtruc- 
tive to commerce granted by Henry IV. againſt the 
advice of Sully, 202. Maxims of commerce, 225. 
Promoted by the joining of rivers and making of pub. 
lic roads, 322. e Rivers, Radi. Commerce with 
Spain prohibited, 326. Sequel of this affair, 332. 
Eſtabliſhed by a treaty, 333. See Spain, Sully, Bufals, 
Projects for the improvements of commerce, iv. 239, 
See Cabinet of State. 

Commercy. (Lordſhip of) Unjuſtly uſurped by the Spaniards 
and the duke of Lorrain; and reſtored, iv. 287. 
Comminges. See Sobolle. 
ä — Sent into the provinces : regulations given 
them by Sully, iv. 216. 
Compromiſe. For the marquiſate of Saluces, in the hand; 
of the Pope, ii. 1. h 
C:mptants. Mary of Medicis continues the uſe of them 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of Sully : diſputes on 
this ſubject betwixt him and Puget, v. Co. | 
Conan, Conas, or Conac. (Baron of) Defeated with the 
garriſon of Soiffons, ii. 38. 
Conchine, or Concini. Attends Mary of Medicis into France, 
ii. 350. Gives her bad council, iii. 231. Henry's 
hatred to him : the queen makes him marry Leonor 
Galligai, and oppoſes the deſign of ſending him back 
to Italy : abuſes the confidence ſhe puts in him : his 
ambition, iv. 255. Secret motives for the jealouſy with 
which he. inſpires her againſt the king: his intrigues 
with the court of Spain againſt Henry 18. 390. Henny 
refuſes to ſend him amaſſador into Florence, 392. - 
Endeavours to ruin Sully after the death of the king, 
v. 18, Governs the queen regent, 21. Joins him- 
ſelf with the court of Soiſſons, 26. His quatrels and 
reconciliation with the count of Soiſſons, 29. Ad. 
viſes an alliance with Spain, 38. Receives Sully's kind 
offers with diſdain. See Arnaud, 53. Particular cit. 
cumſtances relating to his life and death, ib. The 
queen regent publickly declares him her favourite, 56. 
Oppoſes the advice of Sully in the affair of Cleves, 59- 
He treats with the duke of Bouillon for the poſt 0! 
firſt gentleman of the bed- chamber, 60. Supports the 
demands of the count of Soiſſons, 61. Adviſes the 
| queen 
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I queen regent to continue the comptants, 64. Sully 
e reproaches him for fraudulently uſing the deceaſed king's 
1 ſeal, He quarrels with the nobility, 67. Dares 


not attempt to baniſh Sully immediately, 69. Viſits 
him: their converſation, 75. Poſts and dignities con- 
ferred upon him by the queen regent, 77. Joins him- 
ſelf with Villeroi and Alincourt againſt Sully in the 
affair of Lyons, 84. ; 

Condi. A houſe belonging to the biſhop of Evreux, where 
Sully treats with Medavy, i. 359. 

— (Charlotte-Margaret de Montmorency princeſs of). 
See Mortmorency. | 

—— (Charlotte-Catherine de Ea-Tremouille, princeſs 
of). See Tremouille (Charlotte-Catherine de La). 

—— (Henry I. de Bourbon, prince of). Preſent at the 
encounter of Arnai-le-Duc, i. 4. Marries Mary of 
Cleves, 15. Charles IX, uſes injurious language to 
him at the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew: obliges him 
to go to maſs: detains him priſoner, 24. Makes his 
eſcape, and declared chief of the proteſtant party, 43. 
Brings a foreign army into France, and joins with 
Monſieur and the king of Navarre, 46. Separates 

de from them, 59. Challenges by the viſcount of Tu- 

renne. See Bouillon. Endeavours to form a ſove- 

e, reignty for himſelf: Henry IV. obliges him to lay aſide 

's that deſign, 72. Fails in his attempt upon Angers, 

or 

ck 
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106. Upon Brouage, 108. Danger in his retreat, 
110. Brings his forces to Henry IV. 123. His cou- 


is rage and conduct at the battle of Coutras, 139—141. 
th His projects after this battle, 145. His death, 149. 
es Particularities relating to it, 151. Intended to have 
ry been married to Madame, 518. 


2 —— (Henry II. de Bourbon, prince of). His birth, i. 
151. The Pope engages Henry IV. to educate him 


n- a roman catholic, 399. Henry IV. ſupports his rights, 

nd i. 85. He joins the diſaffected, iii. 260. Grants made 

d. him, iv. 230. Henry IV. diſcontented with his pro- 

nd ceedings ; propoſes to marry him to mademoiſelle de 1s | 
ir- Montmorency, iv. 269. This marriage determined: 

he motives which induced Henry IV. to it, contrary to A 
6, the advice of Sully, 322. Quarrels which enſued be- *. 
0. tween Henry IV. and this prince, 363. Particulars 

of upon the conſequence of thus jealouly, 365. Sully's 

he bold diſcourſe to him, 396. Carries the princeſs of 

he Conde into Flanders, 371. Particulars relating to this 

en fight, ib. His Jetter to Sully, 374. An account of this 
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whole affair, 372. Returns into France after the death 
of Henry IV. and enters Paris, accompanied by Sully, 
v. 42. Received coldly by the queen rezeit, 45. Follow, 
the advice of Sully, 47. Afterwards becomes his 
enemy, 50. Means which he employs for that pur. 
poſe, 52. Gifts beſtowed upon him by the queen re. 
gent, 77. Eſtates fold and exchanged between Sully 
and the prince of Conde, which he endeavours to have 
confiſcated, 108. His revolt, 164. 

—— (Lewis I. de Bourbon, prince of). Killed at the 
battle of Jarnac, i. 1. Commands the proteſtants at 
the ſkirmiſh of Meaux, 20. 

—— (Mary of Cleves, princeſs of). See Cleves (Mary 


of) 

Conferences. Of Baionne, See Medicis, (Catherine of) 
Abe, (Duke of) Baionne. Between Henry IV. and 
marſhal Biron, for a peace, i. 59. Between Catherine 
and Henry IV. at different places, 61. Others at 
Cognac, between the ſame ; at St. Brix; St, Maixent, 
130. Between Catherine, the cardinal of Bourbon, 
and the duke of Guiſe. See Barr cades, Chalons, Sarry, 
Nemours. At Surenne, La-Villette, Mante, Pontoiſe, 
Andreſy, Milly. See theſe names. At Boulogne. See 
Boulogne. A conference upon religion to convert the 
princeſs Catherine proves ineffectual, ii. 256. A pub- 
lic conference or diſpute between Du-Perron and Du- 
Pleſſis-Mornay, 305. At Ratiſbon. See R-ti/bon, Be- 
tween Sully and the Engliſh miniſters and others. See 
Sully, Fames I. Cecil. At London for a peace between 
Spain and the United Provinces, iii. 341. Between 
the members of the church of England and the puri- 
tans, 34;. At the Hague for a truce. See & ain, Hu- 
land. Upon the affairs of Cleves. See Cleves. 

Cenfeſſian. Propoſals of the jeſuits, for confeſſion by 
letters, iii. 241. c 

Can fans. Taken by Henry IV. ii. 219. 

Canj urat ion, and Conſpiractes, Againſt Henry IV. See Henry 
IV. Spain, Biron, Sa ey, Male.ontents, League, Ra ba- 
il lac, Coman, Entragues, Jerneuil. Againſt the king of 
Eugland, dee James I. Eugliſb. 

Cinſignati.ns. (Receivers of) I heſe offices united to the 
domaine, iv. 218, 220. 

Conflables of France. Montmorency, Leſdiguieres. Sce 
theſe names. Sully refuſes the poſt of conſtable of 
France, offered him by Henry'lIV. iv. 242. 


Conſlant. 
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ant. A malecontent, i. 296. Cabals during the ſiege 
of Amiens, ii. 151. Likewiſe during Sully's journey 
into Poitou, iii. 291. One of the ſchemers for a pro- 
teſtant republic in France, iv. 62—69. | 
A meſlenger of ſtate, iii. 377. 

Conſtant ne. Bad policy of this emperor, iii. 320. 


Com/lantinople. Revolt of, iv. 291. Sce Turk, Mahemat 


III. Acmet. 

Cortenant- (N. de) Officer of the League, i. 178. 

Controll eri general. Incarville, De-Vienne, Caſtille. Ses 
theſe names. * 

Conty. (Francis de Bourbon, prince of) Brings forces to 
the aſſiſtance of Henry IV. i. 147. Is defeated at the 
battle of Craon, 206. Made preſident of the council 
during the war of 1597. ii. 41. Slanders raiſed on 
account of his friendſhip for Sully, iii. 403. His quar- 
rels with the count of Soiſſons, with the prince of Join 
ville, iv. 269. The queen regent admits him into 
her council, v. 21. Quarrel between him and the 
count of Soiſſons, 27. Sully's advice with reſpe& to 
him, 47. 

—— rh de Coeme, princeſs of). Employed to bring 
about a marriage between the duke of Vendome and 
mademoiſelle de Mercceur, iv. 272. See Come, Mon- 
taffie, 

Convents, Hoſpitals. &c. Built or repaired by Henry IV. 
iv. 8, 9. 

Converſations. That of Henry IV. with Sully upon his 
journey to Flanders, and upon the duke of Anjou, i. 
207. Upon the deſigns of the League and the prote- 
ſtants, 103. Between the preſident Du- Thou and 
Montagne, concerning the views of Henry IV. and 
the duke of Guiſe, 104. Between Henry and Sully, 
concerning the ſiege of Rouen and the mutiny among 

+ the forces, 233. Upon this prince's change of religion, 
291. Between Sully and Villars concerning his treaty, 
361. Between Sully and the cardinal of Bourbon on 
ſeveral ſubjects, 304. Between Sully and Bouillon up- 
on the —— of the latter, ii. 3. Between Sully and 
the princeſs Catherine, concerning the love between 
her and the count of Soiflons, 85. Between Henry 
and Sully, after his return“ from the diſtricts, 112, 
113. Upon the error that prince committed in par- 
doning the prince de Mercœur, 169. Between Henry 
and the Engliſh and Dutch ambaſſadors, 177. A 
curious converſation between Henry and Sully, concern- 
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ing the deſign of this prince to marry again, 183. Be. 
tween Sully, Henry, and the ducheſs of Beaufort, con. 
cerning their quarrels, 208. Between the archbiſhop 
of Rouen and Roquelaure, upon the marriage of the 
princeſs Catherine, 258. Between queen Elizabeth and 
Sully, upon the means of humbling the houſe of Auftria, 
370. Between Henry and Sully, upon the grants this 
prince intended to make him, ii. 41. Upou the death 
of Elizabeth, and his embafly to London, 77. Between 

the king of England and Sully, at his firſt audience, 
upon different ſubjects, 124. Other private conferences 
upon the deſignus againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 141. Be-. 
tween Henry and Sully, upon his return from London, 
189. Upon his filk manufactories, 217. Againſt re- 
calling the jeſuits, 233. Upon the expences of Henry, 
and his domeſtic broils, 260. Between Sully and the 
marchioneſs of Verneuil, upon her treaſonable practices, 
go Intereſting and important converſation between 
enry and Sully, in which they are reconciled, 395. 
Between their majeſties and Sully, upon the ſubject of 
their diſputes, iv. 104. Between Henry and Sully upon 
the power of the houſe of Auſtria, 110. Between 
Henry, Sully, and the courtiers, upon the public news, 
167. Between Henry and Sully, upon the gallantries 
of this prince, 181. Upon the cabals of Spain againſt 
Henry, 191. Great offers made to Sully by Henry IV. 
241. Upon the ſubjects of complaint of Henry againſt 
the queen, and the marchioneſs of Verneuil, 251; Between 
Henry, the queen, Sully, and the miniſters, upon the 
domeſtic factions, 274. Between Henry, Sully, and 
the courtiers, upon the great men of antiquity, 313. 
Between Henry and Sully upon the domeſtic and fo- 
reign plots againſt his life, 321. Upon the memoirs of 
the finances, 339. Upon the compoſition of a cabinet 
of ſtate, 346. Between Sully and the prince of Conde, 
concerning the ſuppoſed cauſes of the difcontent of the 
latter, 365. Between Henry and Sully on the ſame 
ſubject. 368. Upon the prince of Conde's flight, 370. 
Upon the manner of executing his great deſigns, 417. 
Upon the ſecret preſages he had in his own mind of his 
approaching death, and upon the conſpiracy againſt his 
life, 434. Between the prince of Conde and Sully, 
in which he gives that prince good advice, v. 47. 
Cogret. Maſter of the houſhold to Henry IV. ii. 361. 
Cen beil. Taken by the duke of Parma, i. 213. 


Corti. 
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Curbie. Taken by Henry IV. i. 206. 
Corbigniere. (La) A farmer of the king's revenues, ii. 74. 
Cordier. (Le) An evidence againſt D' Entragues, iii. 369. 

Coſs4. (Artus de) Marſhal of France, defeated by the pro- 
teſtant army, i. 46. Catherine de Medicis makes uſe of 
him to deceive the proteſtants, 14. 

—— (Charles de) See Briſſac. 

Gon (John and Antony) Father Cotton's brothers, iy. 
148. 

Ws. (Peter). A jeſuit: how received by Henry IV. at 
Metz, iii. 67. Endeavours to procure the eſtabliſhment 
of his ſociety in France, 229. Viſits Sully, 239. Cir- 
cumſtances relating to his life, and Henry's friendſhip 
for him, 256. Joins the courtiers againſt Sully, 371. 
A great quarrel between Sully and him on account of 
the college of Poitiers, in which he is convicted of ca- 
lumny, 372. Henry reconciles them : he deſerts Sully 
in the affair of Grillon, 387. Takes ſome indiſcreet 
ſteps in the affair of Adrienne de Freſne, iv. 146. Sup- 
ports father Seguiran againſt the Rochellers, 188. Suc- 
ceeds : in his endeavours to bring about a marriage be- 
tween the duke of Vendome and mademoiſelle de Mer- 
cœur, 272. An imprudent letter written by him con- 
cerning the news of the court, 316. Henry and Sully 
diſguſted with him upon this occaſion, 320. He is in- 
volved in the guilt of Ravaillac's parricide : his juſtifi- 
cation, 452. See Feſuits, Admitted into the ſecret 
council of the queen regent, v. 21. 

Coucy (Houſe of) Allied to the ancient houſe of Auſtria, 
i. 7. To the houſe of Bethune : great perſons which it 
has produced, iv. 39 t. 

Coudrai. (Du) Propoled for one of the deputies general of 
the proteſtant party, and rejected, iv. 66. See Chatel- 
leraut. 

Coulon. (Abby of) Given to Sully, iii. 70. He ſells it, v. 

10 

Council of State and of the Finances, Alterations made in 
it by Henry IV. Operations in the new council 
quarrels amongſt the members, ii. 31. A nety council 
eſtabliſhed by Henry IV. during the war of 1595, con- 
trary to the advice of Sully, 41, 42. Their cabals a- 
gainſt Sully, Abuſes committed by them. Henry's 
irreſolution to introduce Sully into this council, 1 00. but 
at laſt is received into it, 105. Their calumnies and 
artifices to deceive and ruin him, 108—117, Sully 
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gains the ſuperiority in the council, 137. Henry diſ- 
guſted with their proceedings, 156. Sully reforms the 
abuſes in it, 212. An account of the ſeveral coun- 
cils in the reign of Henry IV. 220. Sully quarrels with 
the duke of Epernon in full council, 231. Their jea- 
louſy of Sully, 238. New changes, by giving the poſt 
of ſuperintendant to Sully, 268, Their hatred of him, 
iii. 338. They value the farms under borrowed names: 

this abuſe corrected by Sully, iv. 2. They oppoſe Hen- 
ry's deſign of being made emperor ; and his political 
deſign, 25. Their views in accepting the propoſals 
made by the United Provinces of ſubmitting to France. 
What paſſed in the council upon this occaſion, 199, 
Sully's ſcheme of a new council not approved of by 
Henry IV. 222. Of regulations for aboliſhing abuſes. 
See Ca inet of Sta'e. See likewiſe upon this whole ar- 
ticle, Finances and Financiers, Miniſters, Villeroi, Jeannin, 
Sillen, &c. 

Council of Regency. Settled by Henry IV. during the execu- 
tion of his grand deſign, iii. 429—431. See Cleves, 
Poli ical Degn. | 

Council of the Regency. Public, different from the ſecret 
council, What is debated there, v. 18. Diſputes and 
quarrels between the nobles and minifters there, 67. 
Affairs that are brought before it, 75. They alter the 
form of Henry IV. and Sully's adminiſtration. The 
hatred which the members of the council bear to Sully, 
81. See Medicis (Mary of) Conchim, L:irds, Princes 
of the Blo:d, Villeroy, Sillery. | 

Councils. (Extraordinary) Reflections of Sully upon theſe 

councils, iii. 318. Upon the means of taking Amiens, 
iv. 14. Upon the brevet for the Taillie. See Taillie. 
Upon the propoſals of the United Provinces to ſubmit to 
France, 193. 

Cmnul-Gemneral, of the chriſtian republic, v. 143. 

- Cord n. Victualled by the prince of Orange, ili. 283. 

Courennau. A proteſtant colonel, i. 178. 

C:ronation of Mary de Medicis, Motives which induced 
the malecontents to defire it, iv. 327. Henry IV's 
averſion to this ceremony, ibid. He endeavours to'pre- 
vent it, 333. Phe queen determined to have it per- 
formed, 338. An account of this ceremony. 

Cru ts. Sovereign) Oppoſe the regiſtration of the edict 
of Nantz, ii. 2601. Regulations to which they are ſub- 
ſected by Sully. Reflections upon them, iv, 288, New 
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ones to be eſtabliſhed in caſe of neceflity, 339. See 
Cabinet of State. 

Ceurtaumer. (Baron de) Employed by Henry IV. in recon- 
ciling the nobles, iv. 269. 

Courtenay. Princes and others of this name, i. 6, 7. 

Courtenay. (Gaſpard de) Engages in the intereſt of the 
princeſs Catherine and count de Soiſſons, i. 355. 

Courtenay- Bontin, (Ann de) Sully marries her, i. 94, 95. 
He goes to her afliftance during the plague, 127. Ex- 
poſed to great dangers on account of the perſecution of 

the proteſtants, 140. Her death; exceſſive grief of 
Sully upon that occaſion, 169, 170. 

Courtiers. Sooth the paſſion of Henry for mademoiſelle 
d*Entragues, iii. 240. Cabal with the Jeſuits againſt 
Sully, 371. Likely to ſucceed in their endeavours, 378. 
Declare themſelves for the Spaniſh policy, iv. 112. En- 
deavour to prevent the expedition to Sedan, 115. Fa- 
vour the intereſt of Spain more than that of Henry, 191. 
The wiſe meaſures taken by this prince to ſtifle theic 
quarrels, 247. Other quarrels amongſt them, 268. 
Spread a malicious report, that Henry endeavours to ruin 
them by deep play, 285. Their manner of thinking of 
Henry and Sully, 309. They ſpread malicicus reports 
of Sully, upon account of Henry's natural children, 360. 
Diſſatisfied with the great deſigns of this prince, 423. 
Involved in the parricide of Ravaillac. See Henry IV. 
Ravaillac. Endeavour to ruin Sully after the death of 
Henry IV. v. 14, 75, 86. : 

Coutras. Henry IV. and Catherine of Medicis have a con- 
ference there, 1 61. The United Provinces fend deputies 
to offer their crown to Monſieur, 77. Battle of Cou- 
tras, 139. Faults committed at that battle; to what 
attributed, 144, 145. 

Craen. (Battle of) Gained by the Duke of Mercœur a- 
gainſt the royaliſts, i. 266. 

Creil. Taken by the two kings, i. 171. 

Crequy. (Charles de) Defeated and taken priſoner at Al- 
quebelle, ii. 12. Takes the citv of Montmelian, 3:7. 
Supports Sully's opinion in the council, 347. Made 
governor of Montmelian, 238. Colonel of the regiment 
of guards, 408. I reatedwith great haughtineſs by the duke 
of Epernon, 409. Henry procures a marriage between 
his daughter and the marquis of Roſny : preparations for 
it. Ingratitude afterwards to Sully, iv. 238, 239. His 
exceſſive loſſes at play, 285. His fon propoſed to be 
married to mademoiſelle de Verneuil, 316. 
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Crequy. (Frances de) Married to the marquis de Roſny: 
preparations for this marriage: Sully diſſatisfied with it, 
iv. 238, 239. 

Creveceur. (N. de Montmorency-) In Henry's party at the 
battle of Ivry, i. 198. The government of Caen taken 
from him, iii. 212. 

Crig. (Saint) A catholic officer, burnt in Mirande, i. 58. 

Crocans, Defeated at Lemoſin by the royaliſts, ii. 98. 

Croiſic. A fort built by the duke of Mercceur, ii. 12. 

Croix. (La-) Killed at taking of Ham, ii. 48. 

Cros. (Du-) Deputy-general for the proteſtants at the aſ- 
ſembly of Chatelleraut, iv. 67. 

—— One of thoſe concerned in the conſpiracy of 
La Fleche, iv. 378. 

Cruſjil. See Beaudiner. | 

Cry/tal. (Manufactory of) Eſtabliſhed by Henry IV. iv. 
12. 

Cugnac. See Civer ſac. 

Ciland. An eſtate purchaſed by Sully, v. 104. 

Cuman. An undertaker for the management of manufacto- 
ries, iii. 217. 

Cumberland. (Earl of) One of the diſſaffected Engliſh 
lords, 111. 110. 

Curates of Paris. Their law-ſuit againſt the Jeſuits, i. 399, 
400. 

Curac. (Gilbert, Filhet de La-) Attends Henry IV. to 
Aumale, 238. His eulogium, ibid. Preſent at the de- 
feat of the convoy before Laon, 405. His opinion of 
this defeat, 406. At the battle of Fontain-Frangoiſe, 
praiſed by Henry IV. ii. 55. Great actions performed 
by him before Amiens, 159. Henry refuſes to give him 
the poſt formerly poſſeſſed by the baron Lux, 126. 

Cr/:o. (King of) His correſpondence with Spain, iii. 198. 

Cuſſe. Commiſſary in Brittany, reprimanded by Sully, iv, 
218. 

Car. See Muſcoty. 


D. 


Aare. (John) Penitentiary of the church of Rouen, 
i. 381. 
Dagobert. Character of that king, v. 116. 
Dampiere, See Litramont. 
« Dangean. A proteſtant officer, i. 123: 
Danguin, (Captain) Of great uſe in the affair of the revolt 
of the Moors, iv. 304. 


Danſe. 
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Danſa. (Simon) A Dutch corſair, iv. 317. 

Danville, See Montmorency. (Henry de) 

Danville. (Admiral de) Receives an important ſervice from 
Conchini, v. 64. | 

Darius. * anecdote relating to this prince and Zopirus, 
Ill, 220, 

Darnetal. The quarters of Henry II. at the fiege of Rouen, 
i. 229. 

Davailles. Governor of Maillezais, i. 127. 

Dauphin, His birth ; rejoicings upon that account, ii. 377. 

entry IV. orders La-Riviere to calculate his nativity, 
379. Carried through Paris in his way to Saint-Ger- 
man, ibid. The government of Burgundy given him 
by Henry IV. iii. 28. Brought to Fontainebleau, and 
ſhewn in Paris, 362. His letters to madame de Mont- 
Een. 104. Medals preſented to him by Sully, 107. 
mony of his baptiſm, 150. Queen — gives 
up to him the eſtates of Catherine de Medicis, 212. Sick 
at Noiſy, 232. Intrigues at court to procure a marriage 
between him and the infanta of Spain, 325. Deſigned 
by Henry for the heireſs of Lorraine, 326, 350. See for 
what remains of this article Zewis XIII. 

Dawphiny. Succeſs of the royalifls at this place, ii. 38. 
Fort reſſes yielded up to Henry IV. by the treaty of 
Lyons, 347. [Proceſs of the third eſtate againſt the 
gy ans nobility, ii. 49. 

Davy. See Perron (Du-). 

Deagent. Favours granted him by Mary of Medicis, v. 77. 

Debts of the State. Contracted during the League, i. 136. 
Paid off by Sully, iv. 212, 

Defunttes. Grand-provoſt of the Iſle of France, iii. 25. 

Dele. Taken by the prince of Orange, iii. 57. 

Delfin. Ambaſſador from Venice to France, ii, 366. 
Henry IV. ſends him ambaſſador to Florence, iv. 392. 

Demeurat. Solicitor at Rome, ii. 164. 

Denis. (Saint-) The forces of the League defeated at this 
place, i. 265, Henry IV. makes his abjuration there. 
See Abjuration, Grants a ſecond truce to the Pariſians, 
and receives an envoy from Spain, 336, 337. Eſcapes 
being aſſaſſinated there, 341. Mary of Medicis crowned 
there, See Miedicis. | | 

Denmark. (Kings of) Frederic III. Chriſtian IV. See 
theſe names in the articles of Denmark. 

(Ann of). Queen of England. Her character and 

conduct, iii. 111, She comes to London in oppoſition. 
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to her huſband, 131. See James. Vaucelas is appoint- 
ed to deliver to her the letters of the king and queen of 
France, 185. Preſents made her by Sully, 19. Her arrival 
in London, 191. She changes all on a ſudden her con- 
duct and policy, 194. 

——— (Chriſtern IV. King of) His ambaſſadors in Lon- 
don, iii. 112. Bad policy of this court, 133. Enters 
into the aliance againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 421. Boiſ- 
ſiſe ſent ambaſſador to this prince, 429. 

(Frederic II. king of) iii. 111. 

Deodati. Sends Beze's tranſlation of the New Teſtament 
to Sully, iv. 84. 

Deputies-general of the proteſlant party. At court, iv. 34. A 
practice only tolerated. The origin of this cuſtom, 
and regulations to be made in it, 27. Debated in the 
general aſſembly at Chatelleraut, 34. Terminated to the 
advantage of the king, 65. See Chatelleraut. The ſame 
diſputed in the ſynod of Rochelle, 184. See Rochelle. 
In the general aſſembly at Gergeau. See Gergeau. 

Deberdes. Deputy-general of the proteſtants, iii. 187. 

| Deſcures. Farmer of the revenues, ii. 76. 

Dejportes. Treats with Sully in the name of Medavy, i. 266, 
Concludes the treaty, 359. | 

Deſpuilles. Shamefully ſurrenders Saint-Bazeille, i. 117. 

is company defeated before Rochelle, 134. 

Deveſe. (La-) A ſingular combat propoſed betwixt him and 
Lavardin, 1. 66. 

— Advocate of Caſtres. His ſervices and abi- 
lities, iv. 66. | 

Deuilly. (Madame de) Miſtreſs of De-Freſne, ii. 149. 

Devonſhire. (Earl of) ii. 370. | 

Deux- Ponts. (John, count palatine of) His right to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Cleves, iv. 3299. See Cleves. | 

— (John II. duke of). Viſits Henry IV. at Metz, and 

marries there Catherine de Rohan, iii, 66, Sully accuſ- 

ed of holding criminal correſpondence with him, 404. 

(Ducheſs of). Preſents made to her by Henry IV. 
iv. 13. 

Pipe. A ſkirmiſh before this city, i. 180. 

Diet of Ratisbon. See Ratisbon, ' 

Dijon. Taken by marſhal Biron, ii. 38. Its parliament 
diſobedient to the king, iv. 213. See Breſſe. 

Dintevil/e. (Joachim de) Governor of Champaign, treats 
with the duke of Bouillon about the ſurrender of Sedan 
iv. 132. Regretted by Henry IV. 229, 
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Diſhlution of the marriage of Henry IV. and Maroaret 0 
2 * Henry, 45 are _— 

3 Surrenders Vienne and Mondluel to the king, 
ii. 38. 

Dolle. (Lewis) Advocate for the curates of Paris againſt 
the Jeſuits, i. 3309. 

| _—_ The queen regent admits him into her private coun- 
cil; v.28. | 

Domaine ef the king. Abuſes corrected in it, iii. 319. Uſur- 
pations of it diſcovered by Sully, iv. 1. Regiſters of 
Languedoc re- united to it, 231. Sully redeems ſeveral 
parts of it, 218, The principal riches of the king does 
not conſiſt in his Comaine, 292. 

Dominge. A proteſtant gentleman, i. 72. 

Donavert. The Emperor ſeizes this city, iv. 306. 

Danfront. Taken by the proteſtants, i. 188. 

Denon. Controller of the building, iv. 230. 

——— (Charles). Commands the Spaniſh gallies in the 
Mediterranean, iii. 198. 

Douarnenes. The Spaniards driven from this place, ii. 170. 

Daurden. (Lands of) Purchaſed by Sully, v. 103. 

Dourlach. Prince of Baden, accuſed of a criminal corre- 
ſpondence with Sully, iii. 402. 

Dourlens, The French defeated befote this place, ii. 48. 
Henry IV, raiſes the ſiege of it. 

Dover. Ther cauſe of queen Elizabeth's journey to this 
place, ii. 359. An account of Sully's reception there, 
iii, 96, His ſtay there after his return from London, 188. 

Dreuillet. Engaged in the confpiracy of La-Fleche, iv. 380. 

Dreux. Taken by Henry IV. i. 206. Retaken by Sully, 
325. The government of it denied him, 326. e 
intercepts papers belonging to the League, 280. 

Droit-Annuel. Different opinions upon this eſtabliſhment, 
iv. 340. 

Drou. — 2 de) Governeſs to the queen's children, 
iv. 105. 

Den nad of kis poſt by Sully, iii. 326. 

Drauct. An arret upon his marriage, iv. 228. 

Dukes and Peers. Sully created duke and peer : ceremony 
upon this occaſion, iv. 113. The duke of Bouillon en- 
deavours in vain to obtain the precedency of them, 155. 
They obtain the right of entering into the courts of the 
Louvre in their coaches, 333. A diſpute for precedency 
betwixt the lords temporal and ſpiritual, determined in 
favour of the firſt, v. 18. 

Duels. Of the duke of Bouillon and Duras. Of Breauté. 
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See theſe names. Edict of Henry IV. againſt them: 
ſentiments of Sully upon this edict, iii. 55. His memo- 
rial upon the origin, cuſtom, and the practices of diffe- 
rent nations, in duels. Henry's eaſineſs in pardoning 
them, the cauſe of their being fo vent, iv. 269, 
Other edicts againſt them, and what in the coun- 
cil on that occaſion, 359. 

Dun. Taken by the duke of Bouillon, i. 136. 

Dunes. A French officer. Goes into the ſervice of the 
arch-duke, iv. 23. 

Durand, or Haute-Fontaine. The duke of Bouillon's agent 
in London, iii. 283. 

Durandiere. (La-) Preceptor to Sully, i. 22. 
Duras. (John de Durefort, viſcount of) One of the pro- 

teſtant- chiefs, i. 24. Charles IX. pardons him, 32. 
Goes over to the catholic party, 64. Fights a duel 
_ viſcount Turenne : various opinions upon this 
due], 61. | 

Durefort de Born. See Born. 

Durefirt- Roſan. See Roſan. 

Duret. (N.) One of the confidants of Mary of Medicis, 
iv. 168, 249. Of her ſecret council, v. 21. 

Duret. (Claud) Advocate for the Jeſuits againſt the uni- 
verſity and curates of Paris, i. 399. | 

Duret. (Lewis and Charles) Authors of the third party, 
i. 285, Sully treats with them, 298. 
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AST, Sully's opinion'of this empire, v. 116. 
Eauſe. Taken by Henry IV. i. 53. 

Eclipſe of the Sun, in 1605, iii. 372. 

Edict. Of ſixty- three articles. See Beaulieu, Proteftants. 
Of July, in favour of the League, i. 99. See Nemours. 
CP of) Henry III. League. Of the 21ſt of July, 

ill more advantageous, 157. Of Nantz. See Nantz. 

Upon the money. See Money, Petty edits granted 

to private perſons deſtructive to commerce, iii. 325. For 

the defence of commerce with Spain. See Spain, Com- 

merce, Thirty per cent. See likewiſe Arrets, Regulations, 
and Treaties. 

Edifices. Built or repaired by Henry IV. iii. 78. Sums 
expended in theſe works, iv. 212. In the city of Paris, 
284. 

Eumonds. Queen Elizabeth's agent in France. Sent 
by her to Calais, to compliment Henry IV. ii. 367. 

j | Edward 


1 
Edward III. (King of England) Sentiments of Sully upon 


this prince, iv. 313. 
Lhrwille. (N. d') ii. 16. Defeats the forces of the League, 


2. 

Eimend Earls and counts of this name; their rights to 
the duchy of {uelders, iv. 396. 

Eemont. (Amoral d') Beheaded at Bruſſels, i. 194. 

Femont. (Count of) His valour at Ivry : killed there, i. 
194. See Tory. 

Feuillon. (Henry de Lorrain, duke of) Satisfies Henry with 

rd to his brother, iv. 265. See Sommerive, Moret 
(Comes 0) Procures Baldagny to be aſſaſſinated, 268. 
Baldagny. (Damien) Quarrels with Conchini and 
the miniſters, v. 69. Grants made him by Mary of 

/ Medicis, 77. 

Eleuf. (Claude de Lorraine, duke of) Commands the 
army of the League in Normandy, i. 9g. Fights for 
Henry IV. at Fontaine-Frangois, ii 558. Sum received 
by him on making his treaty, 496. Attends Henry IV. 
in his expedition to Savoy, ii. 341. 

El&irs. Henry IV's deſign of reſtoring them to all their 
privileges, V. 139. 

Elizabeth of France, Queen of Spain, ſuſpected of having 
been poiſoned by Philip II. i. 16. | 

Elizabeth. Queen of England. Negotiations to induce her 
to — i. 16. Sends an army to the aſſiſt- 
ance of Henry IV. 183. She demands Calais, which he re- 
fuſes her, ii. 63. Sends an embaſſy to this prince, to diſfa 
ſuade him from the treaty of Vervins, 170—177. Comes 
to Lover, 367. Beheads Effex : her converſation with 
marſhal Biron on this ſubject, 391. Motives for her 
journey to Dover. Letters which paſſed between 
Henry IV. and her upon this occaſion, 367. See Poli- 
tical deſign. Subdues the rebels in Ireland, 397. Con- 
gratulates Henry IV. upon his quelling Biron's conſpi- 
racy, iii. 41. Her death: Henry's grief for it: her 
elogium, 76. A treaty of commerce made by her with 
Charles IX. 8g. King James endeayours to tarniſh 

memory, 120. Her olicy praiſed, 131. Supports 
the Engliſh prieſts againſt the Spaniſh cabal, 147. The 
king of England ſpeaks contemptuouſly of her and her 
council, 153. See James. A ſaying of this princeſs up- 
on the union of France, England, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, 1 * Debts contracted during the League by 
Vol. V. U Henry 
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Henry IV. to her, iv. 7. Her ſhare in the contrivance 
and diſpoſition of the grand deſign, v. 126, 
EK {o1, (Saint-) Taken by Joyeuſe, iii. 12. 
Z mbden, The Spaniards, in vain, endeavour to make 
themſelves maſters of this place, iii. 59 —66. 
Emili;n, (Saint-) Taken by Henry IV. i. 63. 
Emperors, Charles IV. Charles V. Frederic III. Ferdi. 
. nand, Maximilian I. Maximilian IV. Rodolphus 
See theſe names. 
Empire and Emperor. Their true policy with regard to 
Spain, iti. 169. 171. Heny IV. is ſuppoſed to ain 
at being Emperor, iv. 26. Pretenſions of ſeveral Em- 
perors upon Cleves, 396. Henry's grand deſign in te- 
gard to the Empire and Emperor. T heir true right; 
eſtabliſhed. See Po/icica! deſign. 
Eneland. (Kings of) Elizabeth, queen of England, James, 
Edward III. See theſe names. 
(Prince of). See Wales. 
— (Anne of Denmark, queen of) See Denmark, 
England and Engl ſp. The proteſtants deliver Havre de 
Grace to the Engliſh, i. 40. An Engliſh army comes to 
the aſſiſtance of Henry IV. 185. Serve him at the 
ſiege of Rouen. See Rouen. The Engliſh aſſiſt mar- 
ſhal d' Aumount in Brittany, ii. 11. See Aumont. They 
join France againſt Spain in the war of 1595, 35, but 
do no great ſervice. A converſation between Henry IV, 
and the Engliſh and Dutch ambaſladors, 177. See Cecil, 
- Henry tai es the farms of his revenues out of the hands 
of the Engliſh, 234. Piracies committed by the 
Engliſh upon the French veſſels, iii. 94. Sully 
inſulted by their vice-admiral, 98. The character of 
the Engliſh, ib. They hate the French, 106. A con- 
tinuation of the character of that people, 105. The 
manner in which we ought to act with them, 10. 
T he Engliſh jealous of the Scots. 132. Pretendel 
claims of England upon Normandy, Guienne, Poitou, 
136. Elizabeth ſupports the Engliſh clergy againſt the 
Spaniſh faction, 145. The manner in which the king 
of England is ſerved at table, 153. Oppoſition made 
by the Engliſh miniſters to Sully's negotiation, and to 
the intereſts of the United Provinces, 157. Sully com- 
plains of them to king James, 163. Preſents made by 
Sully to the principal lords and ladies of the Engliſh 
court, 187. A conſpiracy in London againſt king Janes 
190, 
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196. Henry gives penſions and preſents to the mini- 
flers and noblemen in this court, 198. The Engliſh 
take advantage of the prohibition of commerce between 
France and Spain, 332. Treaty between England and 
Spain, 345. State of the debts of France to England 
during the League, iv. 7. Another conſpiracy againſt 
king * 43. Paul V. forbids the Engliſh to take an 
oath of fidelity to king James, 208. Debts of France 
to England, 212. Bullion is appointed ambaſſador to 
England during the war of Cleves, 430. Part of the 
great deſign relating to this kingdom, v. 25. Forces 
and money to be contributed by the Engliſh, 82. See 
alſo the names mentioned in this article. 


Enbalt, (Prince of) Brings the German forces to Henry 


IV. at the ſiege of Rouen, i. 227. It is propoſed to 
marry the princeſs ,Catherine to him, ii. 255. Sully 
accuſed of holding a criminal correſpondence with him, 
116. He joins in the great deſign, v. 147. 


Extragues. (Catherine Henrietta de Balzac d') See Verneuil 


(Marchioneſs of 


——— (Francis de Balzac d'). His intrigues with the 


catholics againſt Henry IV. 293. He introduces the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador to Henry IV. and Sully, 339. See Nu- 
gnueg. He cabals againit Henry, 393, 399. Thwarts 
Henry's love for his daughter, Ye Verneuil (Marchioneſs 
of). Enters into an aſſociation with Bouillon, Biron, and 
Auvergne, and endeavours to raiſe an inſurrection, ii. 
385. 391. His intrigues at the court of London, 
vi. 119. Farther account of his intrigues, 250, 282, 
296, Procures a marſhal's ſtaff, 298. Arreſted, 304. 
Anecdote concerning Henry's love for his ſecond daugh- 
ter, 313, Motives which induced Henry IV. to par- 
don him, 366, &c. Deſirous of giving him his liberty, 
36g. Accuſed of being an accomplice in Ravaillac's 
parricide, iv. 461. 


——— (Mary Touchet, counteſs of) See Touchet. 
Entry. See Coronation of Mary of Medicis. 
Entrees and Tithes, more reaſonable than any other tax, 


Iv. 5. Regulations concerning them, 340. 


Ertremnt. (Jaqueline de Montbel, counteſs of) Marries 


the admiral Coligny, i. 16. 


Ejernai. Beſieged and taken by Henry IV. i. 275. 
Ezernon, (John Lewis de Nogaret de La Valette, duke of) 


i. 2. The Rochellers refuſe to admit him in their city, 

49. He adviſes Henry III. to ſuffer his guards to aſſaſſi- 

nate the duke of Guiſe, 151. Made admiral and gover- 
| (8 nor 
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nor of Normandy, 15 5. Quits Henry IV. aſter the death 
o Henry III. 176. His character; hated of Henry IV. 
and his behaviour in Provence, 267, 268. Bad 
conduct of his forces at Villemur, 272. One of the 
favourites of Henry III. ii. 15. Sully juſtifies hin. 
ſelf againſt his complaints of him, 24. Acc ſations 
brought againſt him, 27, 28. Leſdiguieres and 
the duke of Guiſe drive him out of Provence: he 
ſubmits to the king, 100. The ſum given him for his 
treaty, 230. His cruelty in Provence, 231. Quarrelz 
with Sully in the council ; Henry IV. obliges him to aſk 
pardon of this miniſter, 232, 234. Henry IV. writes 
to him upon the diſpute b:twixt Du Perron and Du- 
Pleſſis Mornay, 309. He oppoſes Sully in the affair of 
Savoy, 321, 333. Sully ji ſtifies him, and prevents his 
being arreſted in the affair of marſhal Biron: he gives 
him good advice, which Epernon fo lows, iii. 15, 41. 
Obliged to tzke the government of Metz from the So- 
beles, 52. Treated favourably by Henry IV. 295. 
Fri: ndſhip for h m, ibid. The affair betwixt him, Sully 
and Grillon, for a colonel's commiſſion, 401. Termi- 
nated by Sully to Henry's ſatisfaction, 448. His exceſ- 
ſive haughtineſs to the marquis de Crequi, 409. He 
commands the king's forces at Limoſin, iv. 77. A rup- 
ture betu ixt him and Sully, upon account of the city of 
La-Rochelle, 89. Summoned to the council upon the 
enterpriſe of Sedan, 123. Favours the jeſuits in oppo- 
ſition to the city of Metz, 151. His quarrel with Mon- 
tigny, 29. Loſſes at play, 285. Obtains the privilege 
of having his coach driven into the court of the Louvre, 
333. Oppoſes Sully with regard to the armament of 
Cleves, 414. Coman accules him of being engaged in 
Ravaillac's confpiracy, 437. A remarkable ſpeech of 
his to the preſident de Harlay, 462. Makes an offer of 
his ſervices to Sully after the death of Henry IV. v. 14. 
Mary of Medicis admits him into her ſecret council, 21. 
He votes for an alliance with Spain, contrary to the 
maxims of the laſt reign, 45. He unites himſelf with 
the prince of Conde, 67, 69. Quarrels with the nobl:s 
and miniſters, 2. With Conchini, 75. Grants made 
him by the queen regent, 77. Oppoſes Sully, 86. 
Epincy. (William de Melun, prince of) Sully takes the 
gua'dianſhip of him upon himſelf, ii. 294. His brother 
killed by Rambures, iv. 180. Sully obliges the princels 
of Ligne to do him juſtice, and make refliturion of his 


eſtates, 384, SeeUrch-duke. Treaty of Truce, 
L. 1gniy. 
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Epignoy. (Henry de Melun d') Killed by Rambures ; Hen- 
ry LV. and Sully drop that affair, iv. 180. 

—— (Hippolita de Montmorency, princeſs of) Brings 
her children to Paris, and puts them under the guardian- 
ſhip of Sully, ii. 294.. Refuſes her conſent to the mar- 
riage of the marquis de Cœuvres with mademoiſelle de 
Melun, iii. 415. | 

——— (Peter de Melun, prince of). Sully takes the 
guardianſhip of his children upon himſelf, ut. 294. 

—— (Robert de Melun, prince of). Is favoured by 
Monſieur, in oppoſition to n i 89. 

Erard Engineer to Henry IV. Tenders an unſeaſonable 
ſei vice to the elector Palatine, iii. 212. Endeavours to 
turn Henty IV. from the enterpriſe of Sedan, iv. 116. The 
cauſe of the diſcontent Which he gives to Henry and 
Sully. 127, 182. 

—— The: ſon of the beforementioned Erard. His death 
zreatly lamented by Sully, iv. 225. 

El. The claims of this houſe upon the duchy of Cleves, 
iv. 346. See Cleves. 

Er et of Auftria. Arch-duke. Anſwers for the king of 
Spain to the propoſals made by the League and the duke 
of Maienne, i. 253. The Spaniſh ambaſſadors and the 
Pope's l-gate offer to elect him king of France in the 
aſſombly of the ſtates of Paris, 298. 

Elromon. See Coman. 

Ejroutleau. See Sourdis. 

Ecures. (Peter Fougen d') Of great uſe in the ſeizing of 
marſhal Biron, iii. 8415. and the count of Auvergne, 
296, 394. Summoned ta the council upon the affair of 
Sedan, iv. 316. Receives a gratuity from Henry IV. 350. 

E/pe ian, Commiſſary in Guyenne, iv. 151. 


Ejpinec, (Peter de) Archbiſhop of Lyons. His death, ii. 
269. 
Eſards.(Charlotte des) Miſtreſs to Henry IV. iv. 223. His 


children by her; and ome circumſtances _ to her 
life, ib, Sully diſengages him from her, 259. Gratuity 
eranted her by Henry, 357. 

Eſſex. (Robert D'Evreux, earl of) Brings ſome powerful 
ſuccours to Henry IV. at the ſiege of Rouen, 227. Ot- 
fers to fight admiral Villars in a ſingle duel. Beheaded 
by Elizabeth, ii. 39 r. 

—— (Earl of) The friendſhip of king James for him, iii. 


133 E 
Eflampes. Taken by the two kings, i. 147. Retaken by 

Henry IV, 156, | 
U3 Efloue 
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Eflouteville, (Meſſieurs d') Sully purchaſes Villebon gf 


them, v. 184. - 

Efirees. Sully's opinion of this family, iii. 414. 

Eftrees. (Angelica d') Abbeſs of Maubiſſon, ii. 77. 

(Francis Anibal d'). See Ceuvres. 

| ——— (Gabriella d') Called ſucceſſively, The fair Gabriella, 
Madam de Liancourt, Marchioneſs of Monceaux, and 
ducheſs of Beaufort, i. 172. Henry's paſſion for her, 219. 
Leads his army into Picardy, that he may viſit her, 264. 
Her motives to wiſh for his converſion, 329. Regrets 
the death of the ſuperintendant D'O, ii. 17. Anecdotes 
relating to her amours with Henry IV. and her marriage 
with M. de Liancourt, 31. See Liancourt, Alibourt, 
Sancy. Her deſign of getting Franche-Compte for her 
ſon, 39. See Lendome (Cæſar de). She procures the 
government of La Fere for him, 73. The danger ſhe 
eſcaped in her journey to meet the king at Amiens, 80, 
She favours Sully's admiſſion into the council of finances, 
102. Obtains the poſt of grand maſter of the ordnance 
for her father, 160. See E/trees (John Antony d'). She 
lends money to Henry IV, 160. Her motive for ſolicit- 
ing a pardon for the duke of Mercœur, 169. Sully diſ- 
ſuades Henry from marrying her, 187—190. Her plots 
to engage the pope in her intereſt, 201. She cauſes her 
ſon to be baptized with the ceremony of a ſon of France, 
204. See Baurlon. (Alexander de). A quarrel be- 
tween her and Sully upon this occaſion : Henry recon- 

ciles them, 208. She takes advantage of Henry's ſick- 
neſs to forward her deſign, 210. Her great weakneſs 
with reſpe& to aſtrology, and the predictions that are 
made her, 258. An account of what paſled at her ſe- 
paration from Henry IV. at Fontainebleau, 272. Her 
diſcourſe to the duke and ducheſs of Sully: her impru- 
dence in ſpeaking of herſelf, 273. Circumſtances re- 
lating to her death; different opinions on this ſubject, 
279. Henry's exceſſive grief for her death, 280. Sully 
endeavours to comfort him, ib. Circumſtances relating to 
the life of the ducheſs of Beaufort: her good qualities, 
281. After her death, the diſſolution of Henry's mar- 
riage with Margaret earneſtly ſolicited, 286, She had 
been engaged in the intereſts of the duke of Savoy in the 
affair of the marquiſate of Saluces, 30 1. Her children by 
Henry, iv. 247. : 
Eſtrees. (John Antony de) Father of the fair Gabriella, i. 

219. Made grand maſtcr of the ordnance, ii. 20). 
Reſigns this poſt to the duke of Sully, In whote 
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favour the king declares it one of the great offices of the 
crown, 297. : 

Eftrees. (Julietta Hippolita de). See Vil/ars. (Ducheſs of); 

Etienne. (Saint) A proteſtant gentleman, eſcapes at the 
maſlacre of St. Bartholomew, i. 29. | 

Eu. (City of) Taken by Henry IV. i. 78. 

Europe. Refletions upon the abuſ.s that prevail in it, with 
regard to war, and upon its true policy, iii. 128. Idea 
and ſtrength of the different factions into which it is di- 
vided, 223. Diligns of the houſe of Auſtria upon this 
part of the world, iv. 110, 111. See Charles V. Philip 
II. Univerſal Monarchy. The neceſſity of changing the 
political ſyſtem, v. 120. Hen y's views by his great 
deſign: its utility for all Europe, 125. The diviſions 
of its ſtates and kingdoms, 143. See Political dſign. 

Eure or Erre. (N. de) Contribut:s towards ſeizing the 
count of Auvergne, iii. 304. 

Evora. (Don Diego de) Leaves Paris at the ſurrender of 
that city to Henry IV. i. 375. See Spaniards, League. 


F. 
FACHON. (Antony) The council of finances par- 


= chaſe the farms under his name, ii. 2. 

Farms. (Large) Sully takes them out of the hands of fo- 
reigners and the French lords : the method and order he 
puts them in, ii. 234-—iii. 326. His labours in this 
part of the government, iv. 1, 2, 3. See allo Frances, 
Gabelle, Aides, &c. 

Favas, A proteſtant officer, i. 48. Preſent at the battle of 
Coutras, 141. 

Faye. (La-). A proteſtant preacher : Henry IV's anſwer 
to him, 1. 329. 

—— (La-). Mentioned in the affair of Adrienne de Freſne, 
iv. 148. 

—— (La-). A ſuppoſititious letter ſigned with this name, 
iv. 377. 

e of Chizay for the League, i. 121. 

—— (Bertrand de Melet de) Commands the artillery at 
the ſi:zge of Rouen, i. 229. | 

Fenouillet. Sully ſecures the biſhopric of Montpelier for 
him, iv. 287. 

Ferdinand I. of Auſtria. Emperor: Philip II. endeavours 

to deprive him of the empire, ii. 247. | | 

Ferdinand II. of Auſtria, King of the Romans, and of 


Hungary, iv. 399. 
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Ferdinand of Caſtile. Propoſed by Sully to Henry IV, as an 
example for him to follow, iv. 

Fere. (La-) Taken by the proteſtants, i. 65. Retaken by 
Montignon, 114. A great convoy of Spaniards defeat. 
ed near this city. See Laon, Biron. Henry begins the 
ſicge of it, ii. 69. Circumſtances relating to this * a 
great cauſ-way built: Henry ſeize with an indiſpoſi- 
tion: the place ſurrenders, 7 2. 

Feria. (Laurent Suares de Figueroa, duke of) Plenipoten. 

- tiary from Spain to the States of Paris: his plots, and 
the errors he commits the i. 310. Sce League, States 
ef Paris, &c. Leaves Par! upon its ſurrendering to 
Henry IV. 375. His ſpeech of Henry IV. and Henry's 
of him, 370- 

Fernandes, (Edward) A Portugueſe banker, lends money 
to Henry IV. and the courtiers for play, iv. 285. The 
debts Henry owed him diſcharged, 356. 

Firrand. An officer of the chamber of accounts, proſecut- 
ed by Sully, iv. 355. 

Ferrier. A proteſtant miniſter, one of thoſe concerned in the 
ſedition, iii. 213. (Du) Deputed to Sully by the aſſem- 
bly of Chatelleraut, iii. 8 1. 

Ferriere. (La) A diſaffected proteſtant, iii. 323. 

Ferti-Milin. Beſieged by Henry IV. i. 347. 

Fervagues. (Andrea d' Allegre, counteſs of) Endeavours to 
procure a marriage between her ſon and mademoiſelle de 
Sully, ii. 138. — IV. cauſes mis marriage to be 
broken off, iii. 212. See Laval (Guy de) Bethune, 
(Margaret de) | 

(William de Hautemer de Grancey de). Marſhal 
of France, ſent to the court of Henry III. to demand 
the princeſs Catherine, i. 48—77— 81. Demands made- 
moiſelle de Sully in marriage for M. de Laval, ii. 138. 
See Laval, (Guy de) B:thune, (Margaret de). Sully's 
friendſhip for him calumniated, iv. 38. Summoned to 
the council upon the deſigned expedition to Sedan, 123. 
Cured of a dangerous indiſpoſition, 287. Appointed 
one of the members of the council of regency by 
Henry IV. 431. | 

Feſcamp. Taken by the League, and retaken in a very ex- 
traordinary manner by Boiſ-roſe : a diſpute about this 
fort, i. 344. See Villars, (Admiral de) Biron. 

Feugeres Attached to Sully, it. 333. 

Feuquieres. (N. de Paſ. de) A proteſtant officer, i. 108— 
423: Slain at the battle of Ivry, 195, 


Fydlau. 
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Feydaau. (Denis) Farmer- general of the Aydes: his pro- 
ceſs againſt the city of Lyons, iv. 220. 
he Maſculine and feminine, make a very important di- 
inction for the duchy of Cleves and the United Pro- 
vinces, iv. 396. See Cleves. 
Figeac. Surprized and abandoned by the royaliſts, i. 65. 
Fin. (James de La) His character, ii. 393. Betrays Biron, 
394. His examination and depoſitions, in which he im- 
ches Sully, 394. Continues to deceive Biron, iii. 15, 
u-Perron ſolicits his return into France, iv. 18. 
(Pregent de 45a} Viſcount of Charties. See 
Char tres. We 
Finances, and Financters, Diſorder in the finances, and a 
new council eſtabliſhed, i. 205. Rogueries of the finan- 
ciers, and cauſes of the abuſes in the hnances, ii. 22—7 3. 
Hatred of the financiers to Sully. See Conni. Their 
fraudulent practices, 104. They endeavour to impoſe 
upon him, but do not ſucceed, 108 Sully's labours in 
the finances, 117, 118. He undertakes to produce a 
reformation in the finances, 212. A fine portrait of a 
ood manager of the finances, 214. See Miniſters. 
he finances of France charged with exceſſive debts, 
226, 230. Foreigners excluded from any ſhare in the 
forms, 232. The frauds committed .n the finances exa- 
mined into: alterations made in the management of 
them, 238, The poſt of ſuperintendant of the finances 
_ eſtabliſhed in favour of Sully, 268. Regulations madg 
in this part of the revenue. &c. 352. Againſt the luxu- 
ry and exceſſive wealth of the financiers, 358. Offices 
of the finances ſuppreſſed, 361. Sully proſecutes the 
fraudulent financiers, iii. 66, Luxury and magnifi- 
cence of the financiers, 221. Several operations of Sully 
in the finances, 319. His great care and affiduity in 
the diſcharge of this office, 325-399. His labours in 
the finances. General abſtradts of them preſented 
by him to Henry IV. iv. 163, 1568. Other details aud 
operations: the debts owing to the contractors acquigted, 
&c. 215. New regulations made by Sully in the 
finances, 288. Memoirs and ſchemes upon this ſub- 
jet. See Cabinet of State, 336. Methods of railing. 
money in caſes of neceſſity, 340. Many different affairs 
and details of the finances, 355. The form of govern- 
ment in the finances totally changed after the death of 
Henry IV. v.21. 
Flanders, the Low Countries, United Previn;es, Ch: = 
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IX. ſends an army thither : deceives the proteſtants, i. 
16. Catherine de Medicis endeavours to obtain the 
| ſovereignty of the Low Countries for the duke of An- 
jou, 76. Origin of the revolt of the United Pro- 
vinces, ib. I hey offer themſelves to the archduke 
Matthias; afterwards to Monſieur, ib. The expedi- 
tion of that prince to Flanders, 89. The treachery at 
Antwerp renders him odious, 86. The Flemmings 
ſend fifty veſſels to the aſſiſtance of Henry IV. while he 
is engaged in the ſiege of Rouen, 180. They are 
very uſeful to him at this ſiege, 182. Unite with 
France againſt Spain, in the war of 1595, ii. 1, 39. A 
converſation of Henry IV. with their ambaſſador, 178. 
See Naſſau, Nantz, &c. Philip II. gives theſe provinces 
as a portion with his daughter the Infanta Iſabella The 
archduke Albert renews the war, 254. Henry IV. 
ſuccours them privately, 293. Albert loſes the battle 
of Newport, 350. Expeditions during this war, 371. 
Henry IV. ſends them troops ſecretly, 385. The de- 
feat of Spinola's ſquadron, and a farther account of 
this war, lil. 59—72. The deputies from the ſtates 
general to the court of London meet with a bad re- 
ception from James, 112. Sully's converſation with 
theſe deputies, 115. See Barnevelt, La- Fontaine, &c. 
A propoſal ſaid to be made by Spain to the United Pro- 
vinces, to unite themſelves with her againſt France, 
139. Sully repreſents to the king of England the ne- 
ceſſity of ſupporting them, 142; but the council of 
this prince oppoſe his arguments, 149. See Cecil. 
Several conferences on this ſubject, 155. Sully, in a 
private conference with James, again inſiſts upon this 
point, 163. Methods propoſed for driving out the 
Spaniards trom the Low Countries, 172. The king 
of England promiſes to aſſiſt them, and receives their 
ambaſladors favourably, 174. Form of the treaty in 
which the kings of France and England provide for 
their mutual defence. I hey reject the propoſals made them 
by Spain, 221. Beat the Spaniſh fleet twice, 229 ; and 
likewiſe the Portugueſe gallies, 248. Their concern 
in the affair of thirty per cent. 338. They defend 
themſelves bravely againſt Spain: the war very expen- 
ſive to them: their obligations to France, 339. Spain 
ſeems to treat them favourably, with a view to make 
an agreement with England, 314, 3:3. Malicious re- 
port raiſed againſt Sully, accuſing him with carrying on 
| | | criminal 
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criminal correſpondencies with the Flemmings, 402. 
Debts contracted by France to them during the league, 
iv. 8. Farther account of their wars with Spain, 22. 
The firſt propoſals towards a peace or a truce, 170. 
Henry IV. by advice of Sully, refuſes to receive the 
towns in hoſtage, and other offers made him by the 
States, 172. The Dutch preſent the king, by Aerſens, 
their agent, an account of the voyage they had Jately 
made to the Eaſt- Indies, 172. The United Provinces 
renew the offers they had made to Henry IV. to ſub- 
mit themſelves to the French domination, and to give 
certain towns in hoſtage, which Sully diſſuades him 
from accepting, 193. A great naval battle gained by 
them againſt the Spaniards, 200. he treaty for a 
ſuſpenſion of arms concluded, 203, 206. A long 
truce negociated, 295. , The ingratitude of the Flem- 
mings to Henry IV. 299. The ſuccours he gives them, 
382. Treaty for a truce, and the mediation of the 
kings of France and England, 383. Contains an ar- 
ticle in favour of the prince of Epinoy, 386. The 
United Provinces join the confederate princes aſſembled 
at Hall upon the affair of Cleves, 411; and aſſiſt 
them in taking Juliers, v. 54. U hat part of the great 
deſign which related to them, conſiſted in erecting them 
into a republic, 134, 143- What forces they agree 
to contribute towards its execution, 151. See Belgick, 
(Republic) Political Deſign, &c. | 

— (Antient counts ot). The family of Bethune de- 
ſcended from them, i. 6. iv. 19. | 

Fleche. (La) Henry's journey thither, ii. 112. He gives 
that houſe to the jeſuits, iii. 241. His liberalities to 
them, iv. 146. He conſents that his heart ſhould be de- 
poſited in their chapel : a bon-mot on this occaſion, 
190. A gratuity granted by Henry IV. to this college, 
316. Another denied by Sully, 3 0. A conſpiracy 
formed in this city againſt Henry's life, 380. 

Flix. (Le) Catherine de Medicis and Henry IV. have a 
conference there, i. 61. The peace between this prince 
and Monſieur concluded there, 78. 

Fleſſingue. The hatred which the inhabitants of this place 
bear to the Engliſh, ii. 345. 

Fleury. The children of France reſide in this houſe, iv. 
156. 

1 (Stephen). Counſellor of parliament, deputed to 
the ſtates of Paris: maintains there the rights of Henry 


IV. to the crown of France, i. 315. Employed — 
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the converſion of this prince, 320. Draws up the pro- 
ceſs againſt marſhal Biron, iii. 23. 

Florence. See Tuſcany, Medicis. 

Flour, (Saint) Ihe count of Auvergne defigns to ſeize 
it, ü. 393. 

Foix. H — IV. carries the court of Catherine de Me- 
dicis to that province, i. 64. | 

—— (Houſe of). Henry IV. has a law-ſuit with the 
family of Nevers for the eſtates of this houſe, iv. 218. 

Fe embray. (Foreſt of) Sully riding out there to take the 
air diſcovers the Spaniſh army, and gives notice of their 
approach to Henry IV. i. 409. 

Font. (La) Sully's valet de chambre procures him the 
acquaintance of mademoiſelle de Courtenay, and per- 
ſuades him to marry her, i. 94. Employed by Sull 
to prevail upon admiral Villars to treat with Henry IV. 
234. He enters again into Sully's ſervice after the 
death of Villars, ii. 50—80. Employments and gra- 
tutics beſtowed upon him by Henry IV. iv. 355. The 
advice which Sully gives him upon his quitting the ad- 
miniſtration, v. 92. 

Fontaine, (La) Deputed from the United Provinces to the 
court of London: his converſation with Sully, iii. 111. 
See Barnevelt, &c. 

Fontaine-Frangoiſe. (Battle of) ii. 53. 

Fontaine- Martel. (Francis de) Governor of Neufchitel 
for the League, i. 178. Not able to prevent the taking 
of Louvres, 223. 

Fontainebleau. Henry IV. in danger of his life there, i. 
341. A phantom, called the Great Hunter, appears 
there, ii. 343. Henry IV. firſt hears of the death of 
the ducheſs of Beaufort there. See Eftrees (Gabriella 
de). Gives a magnificent reception to the duke of 

{ Savoy there, 298. A diſpute between Du Perron and 
Du-Pleſſis at that caitle, 305. Henry makes a 
diſcovery there of L'Hote's treaſon, iii. 245. Henry 
IV. embelliſhes that place, iv. 8. Makes frequent journies 
thither, go. Orders the ceremony of the baptiſm of 
the children of France to be performed there, 156. 
His ſtay there at different times, 177. 231. New em- 
belliſhments made there by Henry IV. 284. 

Fontange. His daughter forceably carried away: he be- 
ſieges the caſtle of Pierrefort, iv. 226. 

Fontenay-Le- Comte. Taken by the duke of Montpenſier, 
i. 43. Beſieged and retaken by Henry IV. A comical 

adventure Which happens during this ſiege, 123, 124. 
| a F anlendg) + 
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Fontenay. (John de Rohan de) Makes his eſcape during 
the maſlacre of St. Bartholomew, i 29. 

Fontenelles. (Guy-Eder de Beaumanoir, baron of) Broke 
upon the wheel, iii. 28. | ' 
Fontrailles. (Aftrac de) Has a ſuit at law with Henry 

IV. for the earldom of Armagnac, i. 164. 

Force. (James Nompar de Caumont, duke de La-) Im- 
plores a pardon for marſhal Biron of the king, iii. 26. 
Supports Sully's advice with regard to the expedition 
of Sedan, iv. 124. A quarrel between his family and 
that of St. Germain, 269. The ſervices he does the 
king in Navarre and Bearn, 349. 

—— (Madame de La-) Serves Sully with the princeſs 
Catherine, ii. 97. 

Forget. (Peter) See Freſne (de). 

( ent). Draws up the contract for the pur- 

chaſe of Monceaux for the queen, ii. 380. 

One of Sully's enemies at court, iii. 398. 

Forst. (N. de) A proteſtant gentleman, i. 110. 

Fortifications. Built or repaired by Henry IV. after the 

of Vervins, il. 221. Sums delivered out of the 
treaſury by Sully for that purpoſe, iv. 212. 

— (Superintendance of). And buildings given to 
Sully, ii. 223, 268. General abſtracts preſented by 
him to the king concerning them, 276, 282. 

Foſſe. (La) A contractor for re-uniting the Domaine, iv; 
212. 

Poſeuſe. Takes Mende, ii. 177. 

——— (Mademoiſelle de). Beloved by Henry IV. i. 6r: 

Foucrainville. A village, where the battle of Ivry was 
fought. See Jury. 

Fountains. Built or repaired in Paris by Henry IV. iv. 
161. See Edifices. 

Fouquerolles. A proteſtant officer, i. 121. Preſent at the 


fiege of Laon, and the defeat of the great convoy, 


405. 
' Feuuquet (William). See Farerne (La). 
Fourey. An officer of the houſhold of Henry IV. gv. 


164—168. Purchaſes the ſuperintendance of the 
buildings from Sully, v. 104. 


Fourges. A gentleman in Sully's ſervice, cauſes Gizors to 
be taken, i. 214. His father is ſeized by Sully with a 
boat richly laden, 229. 

_— (Raymond de HO de) Solicites 2 pardon of 

enry IV. for ſeveral gentlemen concerned in the re- 
bellion, iv. 78. 
| Foy. 
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Fey. (Saint) A proteſtant ſynod held in this city, ii. 7. 
France. The deplorable condition to which the civil wars 
had reduced this kingdom, i. 164, 165. The true 
policy to be purſued by her, 1-9. Henry labours, in 
conjunction with Sully, to reſtore her to her former 
randeur, ii. 227. Policy of Philip II. with reſpect to 
France, 245. What her conduct ought to be with 
reſpect to England, iii. 107, Her provinces threaten- 
ed by an union between Spain and England, 136. 
The fertility and other advantages of this kingdom, 
219. Arts and profeſſions to be cultivated in it, 223. 
Sully's opinion upon the character and policy of ſome 
of her kings, 330. Opulence and plenty brought into 
France by Henry IV. iv. 6. Uſages and cuſtoms ob- 
ſerved there in duels, 96. A reſtitution of the uſurpa- . 
tions made on its frontiers by Spain and Lorrain, 287. 
Reflections upon her kings, her different governments, 
&c. 292. Origin of her monarchy, v. 114. Advan- 
tages of her ſituation : judgment upon her wars and 
government, 116, See France. (Kings of) Deſcent, 
Government, Po ice, &c. What policy fitteſt to be pur- 
ſued by her, 119. The great deſign of Henry IV. 
conſidered with reſpect to this kingdom, 131. Her 
religion, 133. And policy, 141. Forces and money 
to be employed on this occaſion, 151. See Political - 
Deſign. | \ 
——-— (Houſe of). Sully's ſentiments upon the alliances 
of this houſe with thoſe of the other princes of Europe, 
iii. 349. See Bourbon (Houſe of). 
— - — (Kings of). Merovius, Childeric, Clovis, Clotaire 
I. Clotaire II. Sigebert, Dagobert, Charles- Martel, 
Pepin-le-Bref, Charlemagne, Lewis Le-Debonnaire, 
Lothario, Hu2h Capet, Lewis VI. Lewis VII. Philip 
Auguſtus, St. Lewis, Philip Le-Bel, Philip de Valois, 
John I. Charles V. Charles VI. Charles VII. Lewis 
XI. Charles VIII. Lewis XII. Francis I. Henry II. 
Francis II. Charles IX. Henry 1 I. Henry IV. See theſe 
names. Lewis XIII. See this name, and Dauphin. 
— (Children of). The ceremony of their baptiſm, 
iv. 154. Their reſidence at Noiſy, 231. Henry's 
tenderneſs for them, ib. I heir fickneſs in the year 
1608, 280. Henry's great tenderneſs for them, ibid. 
380. Their fondneſs for Sully, v. 74. Women and 
officers about their perſons ; their grief for Henry's 
death, ib, See the four following articles. 


France. 
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France. (Chriſtina of). Second daughter of Henry IV. 
The ceremony of her baptiſm, iv. 154. Henry deſigns 
to 4 her to the prince of Wales, iv. 326. 

(Elizabeth of). Eldeſt daughter of Henry IV. 
her birth, iii. 56. She falls ſick: recovers, 85. — | 
deſigns to marry her to the ſon of the duke of Savoy, 

iv. 112. Ceremony of her baptiſm, 154. She is 

ſeized with another indiſpoſition, 292. Henry's ſcheme 

for her marriage, 326. 

— (Gafton-John-Baptiſte of). Third ſon of Henry 

IV. duke of Anjou, afterwards of Orleans. See Or- 

leans (Duke of). | 

(N. of). Second ſon of Henry IV. duke of Orleans. 

See Orleans (Duke of). 

| Franche-Comte. The campaign made by Henry IV. in this 
province reckoned ſuperior to all others : towns taken, 
and other military expeditions during this campaign, 11. 
51. See Fontaine-Frang:iſe.Þ A reſtitution made of 
the Spaniards uſurpations upon this frontier : as likewiſe 
of thoſe of Lorrain, iv. 287. 

Francheſes. (Don Juan-Idiaque) His correſpondence with 
Nicholas L'Hote, iii. 245. 

Francis I. King of France: the cauſe of his loſing the 
battle of Pavia, ii. 72. Value of the taille under his 
reign, iv. 295. He aſſiſts the German princes againſt 
Charles IV. 406. 

Francis Il. King of France, gives an uncontrolled power 
to the houſe of Guile : his death: a ſaying of Francis 
duke of Guiſe concerning this prince, i. 13. Value of 
the taille under his reign, iv. 295. 

Francourt. (Gervas Barbier de) Chancellor to the king 
of Navarre, one of thoſe who adviſe him to go to 
the court of France, i. 18. Murdered at the maſlacre 
of St. Bartholomew, 34. 

Franks, or French. Origin of their ſettlements and of their 
monarchy in Gaul, v. 114. 

Frederick III. Emperor, The houſe of Auſtria, through 

him, claims a right to the ſucceſſion of Cleves. | 

French. Their character: their licentiouſneſs among foreign- 
ers, iii. 102. Their advantages over all other Euro- 
pean nations, 341. Their paſſion for duels, iv. 96. 
Their character with reſpect to government, policy, 
&c. 292. See France. | 

F. eſne. (Adriana de) Suppoſed to be poſſeſſed by a demon : 
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a quarrel on this occaſion between Sully and Father 
Cotton, iv. 172. 

— — (Leon de). Seizes Angers for the proteſtant party: 
loſes it again, and is ſlain there, i. 16. 

— (Peter Forget de). Secretary of ſtate, i. 206. Made 
one of the members of the new council of finances, 
31—33, 105. Supports the fraudulent financiers, 109. 
Quarrels with Sully, ii. 148. Devoted to the intereſts 
of the ducheſs of Beaufort, 204, 221. Cauſe of his 
enmity to Sully, iii. 398. iv. 34. Favours the Jeſuits 
on occaſion of the diſpute which happened between the 
Rochellers and father Seguiran, iv. 189. The letter 

he writes after the prince of Conde's flight, 378. 
riers and Monks. I hey form themſelves into a regiment 
at the ſiege of Paris, i. 209. Endeavours to ruin 
Henry IV. 341. See Teſuits, Capuchins. A great 
many religious orders eftabliſhed by Clement VIII. iii. 
213. Others who fix in France, 362. 

Frizland. The prince of Orange defends this province 
againſt the Spaniards, iv. 23. 

Frontenac. A proteſtant officer: his quarrel with Sully, 
i. 51. ii. 143, 144, 193 

Frontiers. Sully cauſes plans to be drawn of them, and 
obliges the Spaniards and the duke of Lorrain to make 
a reſtitution of thoſe places they had uſurped. there, iv. 
287. 5 

| 8 (Count of) Defeats the Spaniards at Dourlens, 
ii. 46. Oppoſes the concluſion of the treaty of Lyons, 
ji. 51. Correſpends with marſhal Biron, iii. 41. Takes 
poſſeſſion of the marquiſate of Final, 59. Continues 
to cabal againſt France, 201. The fort of Fuentes 

built. See Gri/ons, Valteline, (La). Miſcarries at the 
aſſembly of Coir, 356. His cabals among the Griſons, 
iv. 205. See Spain. 


G. 


G ABELTLT E. Henry IV. occaſions ſome murmurs by 

his defign of eſtabliſhing this tax over all the king- 
dom, iii. 2. Sully's maxims with reſpect to this branch 
of the finances, iv. 4, 5- Several regulations, 216. 
Augmentations to be made in it when neceflary, 340. 
See Salt, Salt-pits. | 

Gabriella. (The fair) See Eftrers (Gabriella de). 

Gadagne. See Bothcon, 


Gadancourt, 
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Gadancourt. (N. de) Defeats the forces of the League, il, 
38. Goes with or yr London, iii. 103. l 

Cages. For combat. Duel. 

Gaillon. Henry IV. deſigns to purchaſe this houſe, ii. 15. 

Galaty. A Swiſs colonel: the ſaying of Henry IV. to him 
at the battle of Arques, i. 154. 

Calerande. (George de Clermont d' Amboiſe, de) i. 110. 

Galigai. (Stephen) Obtains the arcbiſhopric of Tours, 
v. 29, An account of his perſon and character, ib. 

Galigali. (Leonora) Comes into France in the queen's 
train, ii. 350. See /talians, Henry IV. diſlikes both 
her and her huſband, iii. 369, 374. She marries Con- 
chini : Henry intends to ſend them to Italy, which 
the queen will not conſent to, iv. 255. See Conchini. 
She engages in the conſpiracies againſt the deſigns and 
life of Henry IV. 327. Gratuities procured for her 
by the queen, 356. Admitted into the ſecret council 
of the queen regent, v. 21. See Medicis (Mary de). 
Whoſe favourite ſhe is, 54. She quarrels with the 
nobles and miniſters of ſtate, 92. 

Gallies. Built and maintained by Henry II. 138. Arma- 
ment of gallies fitted out by Sully: the captains of 
gallies ſued by him, iv. 225. See Marine. 

Camache. (Nicholas Rouhault de) A proteſtant lord, i. 
24. Charles IX. grants him his life, 32. 

Cand. (Viſcount of) See Melun. | 

Gap. (Synod of) Where the proteſtants propoſe the doc- 
trine that the Pope is antichriſt, iii. 213. The doctrine 
4 Jap reſumed in the ſynod of Rochelle, iv. 186. 
188. 

Garde. (Baron de La) Endeavours to ſeize Rochelle by 
ſtratagem, i. 19. Surrenders Caudebec to the prince 
of Parma. | 

Francis Du-Jadin, called captain La). His hiſtory: 
— tryal on occaſion of * — iv. See 

nſpiracy againſt Henry IV. Epernon, &c. 

* {La) The origin of this fable. See Romaine 

aint), 

A (Count of) Sent by the duke of Savoy to Paris: 
receives a preſent from Henry IV. iv. 208. ; 

Carnache. (Nemours de La) Taken by Henry IV. i. 127. 
Taken again by that prince, 160. 

—— (Nemours de La). i. 97. Takes his mother 
priſoner, and is taken by her in his turn, 127. 


Vou, V. —_——_ 
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SGarnache. (N. de Rohan, lady of La). Takes her ſon 
priſoner, after having been made priſoner by him firſt, 
1. 127. 

cd Milerey) A jeſuit: what ſhare he had in the con- 
ſpiracy againſt the king of England, iv. 173, 208. See 
James, the Engliſb. | 

Garnier. Preacher to the king : the gratuity he receives, 
ii. 385, He aſſiſts Biron in his preparations for death, 
iii. 26. of 


Gatize. (Philip de) Tumult about the croſs of Gatine, 


i. 20. 
Gaucherie. (La) Preceptor to Henry IV. i. 9. 
Gaudin. See Babou, Eftrees. 
Gaul. In what manner the French ſettled there, v. 114. 
Gautiers. See League, — — 
Gelais. (Guy de Saint) Eſcapes the maſſacre of Saint 
Bartholomew, i. 29—110. See _—_ 
Gendarms. Of the queen (Company of.) Sully yields up 
the command of it, iii. 313. 
— Of the duke of Orleans (company of). Creat- 
ed, iv. 225. 
Genare. (Le) One of Sully's ſecretaries, iv. 104. The 
advice given him by Sully at his retreat, v. 92. 
Geneva. Sully viſits that city during the war with Savoy, 
and frees the inhabitants from their apprehenſions, ii. 
41. Henry IV. permits them to demoliſh Fort $% 
therine, 343- The duke of Sully fails in his at- 
tempt upon this city, which is followed by a treaty cf 
peace through the mediation of the Swiſs cantons, iii. 
59, 68, 69. Henry IV. takes Geneva under his pro- 
tection, and forms magazines there, iv. 208. - 
Terrail, in endeavouring to ſurpriſe this city, is taken 
priſoner and beheaded, 388. 
Geneveis (Prince of) See Garnache (La). | 
Genis. (Elie de Gontault de Badefou de Saint) Brother- 
in-law to Sully, i. 409. Serves the king in the affai 
of the Moors revolt from Spain, iv. 302. — 
—— (Mademoiſelle de Saint). Marſhal Biron propoſes : 
marriage between her and his brother, i. 409. Ser 
Blancard (Saint). She is married to him, iii. 26. The 
two families endeavour afterwards to procure a divorce, 


IV. 349. 

Genis. (Saint) Aſſiſts in ſeizing the two Luquiſſes, i. 
59. 

Genlis. (John d' Angeſt d'Ivoy, of) Defeated in Flanders 


with the connivance of the court of France, i. 27- 
| Geng! 
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George, (N. D' Auſſonville de Saint) Commands the 

gundy : his ſucceſſes there, i. 
8. The part he has in the battle of Fontaine- 
rangols, $4. g 

— (Court of Saint) Commands the Spaniſh forces in 
Flanders, iii. 20. 

Ceran. (N. de Saint) Preſent at the battles of Aumale, i. 
238. And Fontaine-Francois, ii. 56. His friendſhip 
for Sully calumniated, iii. 402. : 

Cergeau. Taken by the two kings, i. 171. Sully obtains 
the government of it, iii. 217. General aflembly of 
the proteſtants held in this city : Sully does the king 
creat ſervice there, iv. 276. | 

Germain. (Suburb of Saint) Taken by Henry IV. at the 
firſt onſet, i. 186. Fair of Saint-Germain: Henry 
IV. loſes money there at play, iv. 230. 

— (Saint). De-Beaunie. See Beaupre. 

——— (Saint). De- Clan. See Clan. 

Germain-en-L aye. (Saint). The friends of the two princes 
make an attempt to them off from that place, 
but fail, i. 43. Henry IV. builds Chateauneuf there, 
ti, 78, Other works and embelliſhments made by him 
there, iv. 8, Henry's reſidence in this caſtle ; and his 
indiſpoſition there, 33. Sends the children of France 
to reſide in it, 231. 

German-horſe and foot. Their march into France impru- 
dently concerted, i. 123. Defeated at Auneau, 147, 
149. They and the Lanſquenets betray Henry IV. 
at the battle of Arques, 181. Fire their pieces in the 
air at the battle of Ivry, 194. They are ſlaughtered, 
198. The duke of Bouillon makes a new levy of 
theſe forces, 225. And leads them to the fiege of 
Rouen, 227. Where mutiny, 2309. They re- 
fuſe to purſue the prince of Parma, 261. 

[ts antient dukes deſcended from the Houſe of 

Haſbourg. See Haſbourg, Auſtria, Henry's deſign ad- 

vantageous for the electors and princes of Germany, 

li, 309. Their true policy with regard to Spain and 

Auſtria, iii, 171. They reſolve to unite with Henry, 

352. Cuſtoms of duels in Germany different from thoſe 

in France, iv. 99. Henry makes new allies, 112. 

Debts of France to the princes and cities in Germany 

diſcharged, 212. Affairs of Germany; and the com- 

motions that happen there, 306. Henry engages the 
princes in his intereſts, 326, They ſend a deputation 
© him from Hall, on occaſion of tbe ſucceſſion of. 

X 2 Cleves, 
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Cleves, 411. See Clevess They enter into a more 
ſtrict alliance with France, 421. Ambaſladors appoint- 
ed to reſide there during the execution- of the preat 
deſign, 430. See Henry, Political Deſign, Rodolphus, 
Sax. Part of the great deſign which relates to its princes 


and circles, v. 134. Forces and money to be contri- 


buted by them, 146, 151. 

Gefores. (Lewis Potier de) Secretary of ſtate, ſigns the 
duke of Guiſe's treaty, ii. 23. iii. 298. 

Gibraltar. The Flemmings gain a naval battle over the 
Spaniards before this town, iv. 200. | 

Grez. Plots with D'Entragues to releaſe the count of Au- 
vergne out of the Baſtile, iii. 370. 

GUlet. (James) Counſellor of the parliament, concerned 
in the affair of Adrienne de Freſne, iv. 146. | 

— — Secretary of the ordnance. The benefits he 
receives from Sully, and the advice he gives him at 
his retreat, v. 92. 

Gi ſers. A Sully: he is denied the government of 
it, i. 214. Henry's kindneſs to the poor receiver there, 
li. 164. 

Giverſac, (Mark de Cugnac, de) A proteſtant gentleman 
of the diaffected party, iv. 78. 

Givry. (Anne D'Anglure, de) Attaches himſelf to Henry 
IV. after the death of Henry III. i. 176. Preſent in 

the battle of Aumale, 238. His elogium, 238. De- 
fends Neuf-Chatel but indifferently, 249. Defeats the 
ſupplies which the Spaniards endeavour to throw into 
Laon, 402, 404. Aſſiſts at the defeat of the grand 
convoy, 405. Draws the army into danger by ſome 
falſe advices, 409. His death, 405. 

—— (Cardinal of). Lends money to Henry IV. iv. 229, 
Is propoſed for the biſhopric of Metz. 

Glaſcow. (James de Bethune, archbiſhop of) Recom- 
mended to Sully by the cardinal of Bourbon, i. 396 
Anecdotes relating to his extraction and his life, 30). 
Henry IV. grants him his protection, 402. His letter 
to Sully upon the acceſſion of king James to the crown 
of England, iii. 86, | 

Glaſs. (Manufactory of) Eſtabliſhed by Henry IV. iv. 12 

Gobelin. Keeper of the royal treaſure, ii. 116. 

Gondy. (Albert de) Duke of Retz. See Retz. 

—— (Charles of). See _ 

—— (Peter, cardinal of) Biſhop of Paris: the Pope te- 
tuſes to give him audience when ſent to him by = 
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IV. i. 317. He goes back again to Rome to pay obe 
dience to the Pope in the name of Henry IV. 334. 
Is made head of the counſel of reaſon, ii. 133. 

Candy. A contractor, iv. 212. Debts to him diſcharged by 
Sully, 255- 

8 JA Biron, Salignac, Blancard, (Saint) Genies 

Saint). | 

7 — Gonthery. (Father) A jeſuit: his character, 
iii, 229. His plots at court to ruin Sully, 371. See 
Jeſuits, Courtiers, Henry IV. gives him a ſevere re- 
primand for his ſeditious manner of preaching, iv. 317. 

Gmzague. Origin of the grandeur of this houſe, iv. 154. 
See Nevers, Mantua. 

Cordes. (Bertrand de Simiane, de) Endeavours to fave the 
proteſtants at the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, i. 38. 
Caurdon. (N. de Terride, viſcount of) Author of the en- 
terpriſe a Cahors, i. 65. Relieves Villemur, 274. 
Gurnay. Taken by Henry IV. i. 178. This prince in 

danger of his life there, 341. 

——— —{(Mademoiſelle de). Gives information of the con- 
ſpiracy againſt Henry IV. iii. 209. See Coman, Schom- 
berg. | 

Government, After the peace of Savoy, Henry IV. and 
Sully apply themſelves aſſiduouſly to the cares of it, ii. 
351. Maxims and reflections upon government, 358. 
li. 43, 106, 209, 308, 318. The gentleneſs of Henry 
IV's government, 411. The great difficulty of cor- 
recting the abuſes which had crept into it before his 
reign, iv. 221. Maxims for good government, 292. 
Schemes for a reformation in ſeveral parts of it. 950 
Cabinet of State. Judgment upon the different govern- 
ments which followed each other in France, See 
France (Kings of) Deſcent, See alſo Politics, Police, 
Finances, &c. 

—— Provinces. In their own right and hereditary 
propoſed to Henry IV. ii. 63. See Princes of the Blood, 
Lords, Montpenſier. Their rights in their governments 

to quarters, iii. 169, 177. 

Gracienne., One of the ducheſs of Beaufort's women, ii. 


272. 
Cradenigo. Ambaſſador from Venice to France, ii. 366. 
Grain. Regulations concerning it, ii. 199. iii. 228. 
Grammont. (Antony I. de) A proteſtant lord, i. 24. Charles 
IX, faves him from the maſlacre of $t, Bartholomew, 
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Grammont. (Antony II. de). Sully's friendſhip for him ca- 
lumniated, iii. 403. The ſpoils he takes from the 
Spaniards, iv. 197. 


— — (Phillibert de). Quits the party of Henry IV. 


i. 64. 
Grand. (Le) A farmer of the revenue, ii. 135. 
Grandry. (Peter de) A proteſtant gentleman, eſcapes from 
the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, i. 29. | 
Grands-Jours. (Chamber of) Held by Sully in Limoſin, 
iv. 8 


iv. 83. 
Grange. (Francis de La). See Montigny, Arguien. 


| Grange Le-Roy. One of the members of the new council 


of the finances, ii. 31—87. One of the deputics to 
the diſtricts of the kingdom, 108. Oppoſes Sully in 
the council, 148. 

Gras. (Le) Treaſurer of the office for regiſtring the rents, 
iti. 325. 

Grataies.{ Mademoiſelle de) In the houſhold of the princeſs 
Catherine, it. 88. 

Gratz. (Archdukes of) See Auſtria (Margaret, Ferdinand 


of). | 
Grave. Taken by the prince of Orange, iii. 57. 


 Grave/ines. Some forces defeated there, i. 12. 


Graveſend. Sully's reception there, iii, 96. 
Gray. Military exploits in the neighbourhood of that city, 


- ti. 56. See Franche-Comte, Fontaine- Frangois, 
Great- Britain. Three kingdoms fo called, iii, 344. See 


England, &c. Fames. 
Grec. (Captain) Lieutenant for the League in Antwerp: 
killed there, i. 109. 
Greenwich, Sully has an audience there of king James, 
and is entertained there by that prince, iii. 123. See 
| Sully, James, &c. 
Greffes. Edicts concerning them in favour of the count 
of Soiſſons, iv. 10, Sully re-unites them, and the 
_ clerks offices, at the court of Languedoc, to the crown 
lands, ny | 
Gregory. XIII. Pope. Rejoices at the maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew, i. 31. A bon-mot upon this Pope, 13. 
Gregory XIV. Sends troops to the aſſiſtance of the League, 


1. 235» 
Greſm. (Bridge of) Article of the treaty of Lyons, con- 
cerning this bridge and the paſs there, ii. 347. 
Grey. (Lord) Conſpires againſt king James, iii. 196. 
Griff. (Lord) Sully ſees him at Dover, ii. 370. 
of the diſaffected lords, iu. 110. Gril 
; villen. 
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Grillon. (Lewis Barton de) Gives Henry III. good coun- 
ſel on the day of the barricadoes, i. 151. Writes a 
letter to Henry IV. after the battle of Arques, 182. 
His valour, and the wounds he receives at the ſiege of 
Rouen, 235. He rails at marſhal Biron in the king's 
preſence, 349. Bon- mot of his upon the ſuperinten- 
dant D'O, ii. 16. The adventure at Charbonnieres 
which creates a friendſhip between him and Sully, iii. 
380, His character, ibid. An affair between him 

and Sully, relating co the poſt of colonel of the guards, 
likely to be of dangerous conſequence to that minifter, 
384, His whimſical humour, and arrogant manner 
of ſpeaking to the king, 385. The affair of the colonel's 
commiſſion terminated to the king's ſatisfaction, iv, 
44. 

——— (Thomas Berton, commandeur de). Endeavours 
to deprive Boiſroſè of Feſcampe, i. 346. 

Grimouville. Counſellor of the parliament of Rouen in 
the king's party, 11. 82. 

Griſons. Henry IV. unites them with the Venetians, iii. 
55. Origin of their differences with Spain, 353. See 
Valteline, Fuentes. Farther account of theſe affairs: 
they declare againſt Spain, 357. T hey break formally 
with that crown, and enter into a league with France 
and the republic of Venice, iv. 208, 209. The debts 
due to them by France diſcharged by Salze 212. The 
bad conduct of Refuge, envoy from France to the 
Griſons, 393. Caumartin ſent ambaſſador there, 430. 
How concerned in the great deſign, v. 139. | 

Celler. Count and counts of this name, iv. 395. Diſ- 
putes concerning this ſucceſſion. See Cleves. | 

Guele, (La) Diſſuades Henry III. from having the duke 
of Guiſe aſſaſſinated, i. 152. Kills James Clement, 
171. One of the courtiers who oppoſe the meaſures 
of Sully, iii. 328, iii. 298. | 

Cuerche. (George de Villequier de La) Defeated at the 
paſs of Vienna, i. 266. bY 

—— (Antony de Marafin, de). Murdered at the maſſacre 
of St. Bartholomew, i. 32. | 

Cueret. (John) A jeſuit involved in the conſpiracy of 
Chatel, ii. 37. 

Guibert, One of the members of the council of finances, 
li. 41, 

Guiche, (Diana D'Andoins, counteſs de La) Beloved by 

Henry IV. i. 91. Sends him forces at her own ex- 
pence ; the anſwer made by her fon to this prince, 91. 


. 


Henry preſents her with the colours taken at the bat. 
tle of Courtras, 147. She favours the loves of the 
princeſs Catherine and the count of Soiſſons, 351. 
Gives bad counſels to this princeſs, ii. 88. 

——— (Phillibert de La). Grand maſter of the ordnance : 
mutinies at the ſiege of Rouen, i. 229—234—393. ii. 

21. ; 
. An Italian, plots with Conchini againſt Henry IV. 
lit. 119. 

— (Chevalier). Agent for the grand duke of Tuſcany 
— x rance, iv. > Sip IV. attaches him to him- 
ſelf, 393. | 

Guignard John) A jeſuit: is hanged on account of his 
being concerned in Chatel's conſpiracy, ii. 37. An 
examination of this fact, ib. See Jeſuits. 

Guilloudire. An agent of the count of Soiſſons, iii. 361, 

Guines. See Coucy. 

Guinterot. Envoy from the duke of Holſtein to France, 
iv. 13. 

Guiſe. (Houſe of) Eſtabliſhes itſelf in France, i. 12. Very 
powerful in the reign of Francis Il. 13. The true 
ſentiments of theſe princes upon religion, 104. Their 
ambition and projects, 90, 149, 150, 151, 152. Friend- 
ſhip between them and Sully, and the ſervices they 
mutually do each other, iii. 392, 402. Sully juſtihes 
them to Henry IV. iv. 194. and does them great ſer- 
vice, 264. 122 averſion to that family, 27 1. See 
the following articles, Lorrain. 

Guiſe. (Catherine of Cleves, ducheſs of) prevails upon 
her ſon te return to his duty; procures him the favour 
of Henry IV. her character and eulogium, ii. 17. Hen- 
ry grants her a pardon for the prince of Joinville, iii. 

37. Agreeableneſs of her converſation, 266. Friend- 
ſhip between her and Sully, iv. 165. She gives Sully 
informations of the new court, v. 68. 

Guiſe. (Charles of Lorrain, duke of) Makes his eſcape 
rom the caſtle of Tours; a ſaying of Henry's con- 

+ cerning this eſcape, i. 225. His ſquadron is defeated 
at Bar by this prince, 239. and afterwards at Yvetot, 
256. His deſigns, plots, &c. with the ftates of Paris 
diſconcerted, 312. Deſirous of returning to his obe- 
dience, ii. 17. Champaign riſes againſt him, and Sully 
concludes his treaty ; articles of this treaty, 20. He 
comes to court to throw himſelf at Henry's feet ; his 
reception from that prince, 23. Sully's apology for 
the treaty he had made for the duke of Guile ; _ 
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of his conduct in Provence, 26. Reduction of Mar- 
ſeilles, and other brave actions, and circumſtances re- 
lating to the life of this duke; Henry praiſes him, 27. 
He drives out the duke of Epernon from Provence, 
100. The ſum of money he receives upon this treaty, 
227. His reception of the arch-dukes at Marſeilles, 
253. Attends Henry IV. in the campaign of Savoy, 

41. This prince, in conſideration of him, pardons 

oinville, iv. 1. An adventure between him and Gril- 
Jon, iii. 380. Sully takes his part againſt Henry, iv. 194. 
and juſtifies him with regard to the difficulties raiſed 
to the marriage of the duke of Vendome with made- 
moiſelle de Mercceur, 271. The queen regent makes 
him one of the members of the new council of ſtate, 
v. 21. He quarrels with the count of Soiſſons, and is 
ſupported by Sully, 27. He continues attached to the 
duke of Sully, againſt all his enemies, 67. Gra- 
tuities which he procures from the queen-regent, 77. 
See Lerrain. 


Guiſe. (Francis de Lorrain, duke of) Re-kindles the war 


between France and Spain, i. 12. A ſaying of his 
upon Francis II. ib. He is put at the head of the 
council and the armies, ib. In diſgrace after the death 
of Francis II. ib. His death, his titles, ib. He forms 
the plan of the League, 2. His and the cardinal of 
Lorrain's pretenſions upon Provence, Anjou, Metz, 
&c, See alſo Lorrain (Charles, cardinal of). 


Guiſe. (Henry of Lorrain, duke of) Catherine de Medicis 


unjtes with him, i. 13. Charles IX. oppoſes his mar- 
riage with Margaret of Valois ; reſolves to have him 
aſſaſſinated; and attempts to murder him with his own 
hand, 15. He forms, in concert with the queen mo- 
ther, the ſcheme of the maſſacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
28, Leads the aſſaſſins to admiral de Coligny ; pur- 
ſues Montgomery, 31. Friendſhip between him and the 
king of Navarre, 45. Henry III. hates him, and, con- 
trary to his inclinations, concludes the peace of 1577. 
61. The weakneſs of his party in its beginning, 
100. See League, Accuſed of being indifferent about 
all religions, 104. Defeats the foreign forces at Au- 
neau, 149. Day of the barricadoes, 150. Different 
opinions concerning his views in this enterprize, ibid, 
A ſaying of the [gp of Parma's upon this action 
another of Sixtus V. on the ſame ſubject: the reſiſtance 
he meets with from the preſident Harlay, ay + 
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&c. ibid. His conferences with Catherine de Medicis, 
155. Henry III. cauſes him to be affaſſinated at Blois, 
157. Particulars, and different opinions of this action, 
ibid. His character; his projects, &c. ibid. See 
Lorrain. | 

Guiſe. (Lewis of Lorrain, cardinal of) Aſſaſſinated at Blois, 
i. 157. See the former article. 

co (Mademoiſelle de) Margaret of Lorrain. Solicits 

enry [V. in favour of her brother, ii. 17. See Guiſe 
(Charles of). Defigned to be married to the king, 186. 
Her galantries, ibid. She is employed in the marriage 
of M. de Vendome with mademoiſelle de Mercceur, 
iv. 271. 

Guitry. (John de Chaumont de) author of the ſcheme for 
carrying off the princeſs from Saint German, i. 43—50, 
Negotiates in Germany for the proteſtant party, 121. 
Is partly the cauſe of the defeat at Aneau, 149. 

Guitry. Preſent at the fiege of Laon, and the attack of the 
grand convoy, 408. 

Gutron. One of the courtiers who live familiarly with Hen- 
ry IV. iv. 167. 

henne. Henry's journey to that province, iii. 12, 


H. 


Abſbourg, (Counts of) See Auſtria (Houſe of). 
Habſbaurg. (Raoul, or Rodolphus d') Firſt author of 
the grandeur of the houſe of Auſtria, i. 4. The States 
conquered by him, iv. III. | 
Hacgueville. (N. de Vieux pont d') Surrenders Pontaude- 
mer to the prince of Parma, i. 251, 380. 
Hagemau. Offers made by Spain to Henry IV. in this 
lace, i. 91. 6 
Hall (Aſſembly of) And a deputation ſent to Henry IV. 
by the German princes, 144. See Cleves, Political de- 


feen. h 
Hallat. (Francis de Montmorency de) Wounded at the 
ſiege of Rouen, i. 230. Aſſaflinated by D'Allegre, iv. 


220. 

Hallet. (Michael Bourrouge du) Governor of Angers for 
Henry III. his puniſhment, i. 106. 

Sim Tn at the firſt aſſault by the French, ii. 46. 

Hameaux, (Des) Counſellor of the parliament of Rouen, 
in the party of Henry IV. ii. 82. 

Han. (Charles Du-) Farmer-general of the five large farms, 


lil. 326. 


\ oe Hana- 
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Hanapier. A contractor, iv. 216. ä 

Haras-du- Roi. Particulars of his ſeveral eſtabliſhments, N. 
396. See Meun. 5 

Harlay. (Achilles de) Firſt preſident. His reſolute reply 
to the duke of Guile, after the action of the barricadoes, 
i. 150. He draws up the proceſs againſt marſhal Biron, 
iii. 23, 24. Oppoſes the return of the Jeſuits, 231. 
Appointed one of the council of the regency Oy 


IV.v. 93- A fpeech of his to the duke of Epernon 
after the aſſaſſination of that prince. 


Harlay Beaumont. See Beaumont. 

Harlay- Montglat. See Mentslat. 

Harlay-Sancy. See Sancy. 

Haulle. (La-) Member of the parliament of Rouen, in the 

rty of Henry IV. ii. 82. 

Havre-de-Grace. Delivered up to the Engliſh by the pro- 
teſtants, i. 26. Taken by the forces of Henry IV. 188. 
Surrenders to this prince, 382. The ſum paid for its 

reduction, ii. 227. | 

Haye. (La-) in Touroine. Skirmiſhes in this place, i. 
135. | 

* Treaty between Spain and the United Provinces; 
and that of the mediation of the kings of France and 
England concluded in this place, iv. 382. 

Hayes. (Des) Gaſque. A proteſtant gentleman, makes 
his eſcape at the maſſacre of Saint Bartholomew, i. 


29. 

Hebert. (Charles) An agent of marſhal Biron's. Obtains 
the king's pardon, iii. 28. Continues his plots at Mi- 
lan, 201. | 

Heemſterk. (Jacob) The Dutch vice-admiral. Gains a 
great naval victory over the Spaniards ; killed in the 
battle, iv. 222. 

Henry II. King of France. A ſaying of his to the prince 
of Navarre, i. 9. A rupture between this prince and 
Philip II. 12. He is killed in a tournement, 13. Value 
of the taille in his reign, iv. 295. He ſuccours the Ger- 
man princes againſt Charles V. 406. 

Henry III. King of France. Accuſed of being the author 
of the prince of Conde's aſſaſſination, i. 1. The diſ- 
courſe of this prince to Miron, his firſt phyſician, 25. 
He is elected king of Poland, and raiſes the ſiege of 
Rochelle, 40, 41. At his return from Poland, he _ 
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clares war againſt the huguenots; raiſes the ſiege of Li- 
vron, 45. Marries the princeſs of Vaudemont, ib. 
His averſion to Monſieur, ib. He concludes the peace 
of 1577, out of hatred to the Guiſes. His conduct a 
mixture of devotion and voluptuouſneſs, 59. Roſny de- 
puted to him by Henry IV. Gives Monſieur, at his 
return from Flanders, a cool reception, 93: Reproaches 
Henry IV. on account of Margaret of Valois, 92. He 
= with, and is afterwards + reconciled to the 


prot 
of the League, 117. His conduct the cauſe that the 
foreign troops were defeated at Aneau, 94. Bad policy 
of his council, 128—130. He puts the duke of Joy- 
euſe at the head of his army, 131. Day of the barri- 
cadoes: errors committed on this occaſion, 150. Con- 
verſation between him and Sully, whoſe advice he re- 
| „155. He cauſes the duke and the cardinal of 
Guiſe to be aſſaſſinated; judgment upon this action, 157. 
New faults committed by this prince; the extremity to 
which he is reduced, 159. Sully negotiates with him 
for a union between the two kings, 164. This treaty 
is concluded, and they have a conference together. 
Military exploits in the neighbourhood of Tours, ibid. 
He praiſes Henry III. 167. The ſucceſs of his arms 
he beſieges Paris, 171. Is wounded at St. Cloud, and 
dies : the friendſhip he expreſſes for Henry IV. 171. 
Particulars relating to this event, ibid. The error he 
committed, by giving the government of Brittany to the 
duke of Mercceur, 185. His favourites, ii. 15, It is 
ropoſed to him to marry the princeſs Catherine, 255. 
bts contracted by him through the League, iv. 7. 
Augmentation of the taille under his reign, 295. 
Henry IV. King of France. Commands the proteſtant 
troops at the encounter of Arnai-le-Duc, i. 4. Parti- 
culars relating to his birth, his education, and his hap- 
py qualities, 8. Titles borne ſucceſſively by him, 
10. Other accounts of his infancy and youth, ibid. 
His talents for war, 10. He is declared chief of 
the proteſtant party; the powerful enemies — 
nag 
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* has to oppoſe, 14. Plot between him and the 
duke of n to ſtrangle Catherine de Medicis, 18. 
He goes to at Rochelle, after the peace of 1570, 
ibid. A project of marrying him to Margaret of Va- 
lois, 15. Overhears ſomething concerning the reſult of 
the conference at Baionne, 19. Marries Margaret, 28. 
Cannot be prevailed upon to leave Paris, 30. In what 
manner he eſcaped death at the maſſacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew : Charles IX. obliges him to change his religion, 
and keeps him priſoner, 29. Means made uſe of by the 
ueen mother to embroil him with Monſieur, 46. 
ejects with horror the propoſal of murdering that 
prince: his friendſhip with the duke of Guiſe, 45. He 
eſcapes from court, and joins Monſieur and the 
prince of Conde, 46. Is abandoned by Monſieur, 49. 
Takes up arms again, but with little ſucceſs, ib. Loſes 
| Marmande, 50. Love carries him to Bearn, 51. He 
takes Eauſe by ftorm, ib. Other military exploits, 57. 
A bold action of his at Nerac, 59. He quarrels with 
the prince of Conde; and cannot prevent the taking of 
Brouage, 60. Has a conference with the queen mother : 
propoſals, accepted and refuſed, 62. His reply to Ca- 
therine de Medicis; his gallantries with her maids of 
honour, 63. See Agelle and Faſeuſe. He takes Fleu- 
rence and Saint Emilion, 64. His aftoniſhing valour 
at the fiege of Cahors, which he takes by aſſault, 66. 
He renders the prince of Conde's ſcheme ineffectual, 
72. Takes Monſegur, and ſhut himſelf up in Nerac, 
113. The friendſhip he conceives for Sully, whom he 
reproves for his faults, and afterwards pardons him, 75. 
Catherine conceives a deſign of treating with him for 
his claims upon Navarre, 76. A converſation between 
him and Sully, in which he foretells what will happen 
to Monſieur and him in Flanders, 78. The reception 
he gives him at his return from that expedition, 91. 
Sends him to court, to communicate the advantageous 
offers which had been made him by Spain at Hagemau, 
2. And to obſerve the motions of the League, 93. 
is anſwers to the ſharp letters he receives from Henry 
III. 91. They give him poiſon, which 1 no 
effect: he is again in danger, from captain Michau, 97. 
He makes preparations for reſiſting the forces of the 
League: his indignation at the treaty of Nemours, 99. 
His confidence. in Sully, 103. Deputies ſent — 
rom 
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- from the court, 104. His true ſentiments concerning 
religion, ibid, His party worſted at Angers, 106. Fights 

againſt the three armies of Maienne, Joyeuſe, and Ma- 
tignon, 115. Goes to Rochelle, 117. Takes Tal- 
mont, 122. Chizay, danzy, Saint-Maixent, and Fon- 
tenai, hindered by an accident from being informed of 
the arrival of the foreign troops, 123. Lakes Mail- 
lezais, Mauleon, La-Garnache ; Loſes Nyort, Par- 
thenai, and retires to Rochelle, 127. He has 
conferences with the queen mother at Cognac, Saint- 
Brix, Saint-Maixent, 130. The anſwers he gives 
this princeſs: the danger he is in at Saint-Brix, 
ib. Joyeuſe takes Saint-Maixent and Maillezais from 
him, 131. The advantages he gains over this army, 
135. He wins the battle of Coutras, 139. Actions 
and ſayings of this prince, and other particulars relating 
to him, during this battle, and immediately after it, 
140. be faults he commits, which hinder him from 
deriving any advantage from this victory, 144. He goes 
to Bearn, and there makes a diſcovery of the plots of 
the count of Soiſſons, 146. His grief for the death of 
the prince of Conde : juſtifies Charlotte Catherine de 
La Tremouille, 150. Offers his perſon and forces to 
Henry III. after the action of the barricadoes, 154. A 
ſaying of his upon the aſſaſſination of the Guiles, 157. 
He endeavours to diſconcert the ns of the chiefs of 
the proteſtant party, falls fick at La-Mothe-Frelon ; 
deputes Sully to Henry Ill. and takes Garnache and 
Nyort, 160. And afterwards Chatelleraut and Argen- 
ton, 163. Has a conference with Henry III. after the 
of Pleflis-lez- Tours; the counſels he receives, 

and a ſaying of his upon this ſubject, 164. Forces the 
duke of Maicane from Tours, 167. The ſucceſs of 
the arms of the two kings, 171. The great ſervices he 
does Henry III. and the danger to which he expoſes 
himſelf, ibid. Henry III. 2 of him, ibid. He 
viſits this prince when wounded: the marks of affection 
which he receives from him, 172. He aſks advice from 
Sully, 173. Henry IV. acknowledged king of France by 
ſome of the chief officers in the royaliſt party, and abandon- 
ed by others: meaſurestaken by him in this juncture, 175. 
His reaſons for going farther from Paris: he ſurprizes 
Meulan, takes Clermont and other cities of Normau- 


dy, 177, Gains a victory at Arques; putticular __ | 
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of this battle, 180. Bon-mot of his upon this occa- 
fion, and other anecdotes during and after this action, 
ibid. He harraſſes his enemies; the danger he is in 
at Dieppe, 185. He loſes Vernon, and advances 
towards Paris ; cauſes the ſuburbs to be attacked, but 
without ſucces, 186. Takes Eftampe, and ſeveral 
other towns, 188. Cauſes the ſiege of Meulan to be 
raiſed, 190, Not able to prevent the loſs of Rouen, ib. 
The battle of Ivry : particulars concerning this battle, 
and the behaviour of this prince there, 193. Careſſes 
Sully highly, and confers the order of knighthood upon 
him, 202. Takes Dreux, and loſes Sens : cauſes of 
his not taking advantage of this victory, 206. He 
carries the ſuburbs of Paris, and Jays fiege to the city, 
207. Raiſes the ſiege through . to the inha- 
bitants, 209. Commits an error by poſting himſelf at 
Chelles, 210. He takes Clermont, 213. and purſues 
the prince of Parma at great advantage : faves the life 
of the baron de Biron, 214. Goes to Cœuvres to viſit 
the fair Gabriella, ibid. His party is increaſed, 214. 
He takes Chartres, 217, and Corbie, 219. His paſſion 
for mademoiſelle d'Eftrees, 218. A letter from Henry 
IV. to Sully, ibid. The taking of Noyon, and other 
advantages gained over the League, 220. Henry IV's 
preſence at Mante is the cauſe of Sully's failing in an 
enterpriſe he had meditated againſt the duke of Maienne, 
222. He ſurprizes Louvries, 223. Takes poſſeſſion 
of one part of Normandy, ibid, Goes to Compeigny 
to viſit the fair Gabriella, 225. His reaſons for favour- 
ing a marriage between the viſcount de Turenne and 
mademoiſelle de Bouillon, ibid. See Bouillon, Mark 
(La). He undertakes the ſiege of Rouen, 227. Errors 
committed in the attack, 229. Valour of this prince in 
the aſſault, 231. The catholics in his army diſcontent- 
ed, 232. He goes to meet the prince of Parma, 235. 
A ſaying of his upon the death of Sixtus V. 236. 
Marches and encampments of this prince, 237. He 
defeats a ſquadron of the duke of Guiſes, 289. Battle 
of Aumale; particulars relating to this action, in which 
he is wounded, 245. He forces the duke of Parma to 
repaſs the Somme, ibid. Mutiny in his army, 246. 
He raifes the ſiege of Rouen, 249. He offers the prince 
of Parma battle in vain, 250. Divides his forces, ibid. 


Joins 
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Joins them again, and defeats the advanced guard of his 
enemies, ibid. Gains other advantages, 251. Remarks 
upon theſe expeditions, and upon the errors attributed to 
Henry, 254. The prince of Parma makes his retreat,255. 
-nd!Henry's army refuſes to purſue him, 256. He is 
greatly perplexed how to keep them together, 262. 
Diſbands his army, and leads the proteſtant troops into 
Picardy, 263. His ſecret motive for this journey, 264. 
He diſconcerts the plots of the count of Soiſſons in Bern, 
266, Henry IV. takes Epernay, and diſbands his troops 
275. Sully diſcontented with him; the occaſion of it, 
276. Diſcovers, by Sully's means, the ſecrets of the 
League, and of the third party, 285. The great con- 
fidence he places in Sully, who is the chief author of his 
converſion, 288. Converſations between him and 
Sully, wherein the latter urges him to change his reli- 
ion ; the motives which determine him to it, 294. 
enry obliges the proteſtants to conſent to a negociation 
with the catholics, 296. Conditions propoſed to him by 
the League, 306. which he rejects, 309. His claim 
to the crown inconteſtible, 315, 316. He raiſes the ſiege 
of Selles, 317. His ambaſſadors rejected at Rome, ib. 
He endeavours to gain the Pope, and agrees to a con- 
ference with the catholics, which produce nothing, 319. 
Sully prevails upon him to come to a reſolution, 321. 
He is preſent at the conference held between the catho- 
lies and the proteſtants, 326. Beſieges and takes 
Dreux, ibid. The ſincerity of his converſion, 327. 
His conduct towards the proteſtants, 329. The letter 
he wrote to his miſtreſs on this ſubject, 330. Particu- 
lars relating to his abjuration : Sayings of this prince, 
331. He ſends a deputation to Rome, 334. The wiſe 
conduct he obſerves with Spain, with the League, and 
the Hugenots, 335. He grants a truce to the deputies 
from the city of Paris, 336. Receives a Spaniſh deputy, 
337. See Nugnes, D*Entragues. Saying of his con- 
cerning his abjuration, 336. Deputes La-Varenne un- 
ſeaſonably to Mandoce, 339. Bon- mot of La-Varenne, 
ibid. Plots of the Monks againſt Henry IV. 341. See 
Jeſuits, Capuchins, He reſumes his conferences upon 
religion : the catholics jealous of the proteſtants about 
his perſon, 342. He commences a treaty with admiral 
Villars, 343. Succours Feſcamp, 268, Ils received 
2 into 
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into Meaux, &c. 347. Is capable of ſuppreſſing his re- 
ſentment : an anecdote on this ſubject, 349. Cauſes 
himſelf to be crowned at Chartres, 351. Reconciles, 
by means of Sully, the duke of Montpenfier and the 
count of Soiſons, ib.d. and gets the contract of marriage 
out of their hands, 352. Villars ſubmits to him, 371, 
He is received in Paris, where he pardons all his ene- 
mies, 372+, Particulars and bon-mots of his on this 
ſubject, 374, 375- He reſtores order and regularity, 
and pardons the duke of Montpenſier and Biron, 377. 
Preſent made by him to Sul'y, 386. His reception of 
Villars: ſeveral cities ſubmit to him, 389. He goes into 
Picardy, where the Spaniards had taken La-Capelle, 39r. 
Lays — to Laon, ibid. The great ſatigue and labour 
he ſuſtains at this ſiege, 401. Prevents the Spaniards 
from ſuccouring Laon, 404. Biron diſcontented with 
him, 408. His army in danger of being ſurprized by 
the Spaniards, which obliges him to make his retreat, 
409. The military qualities of this prince extolled, 
412. He conceals the cauſes he has for complaint againſt 
Bouillon, and deputes Sully to him, ii. 2. Laon taken: 
makes his entry into ſeveral towns of Pieardy: the ſuc- 
ceſs of his arms in the provinces, 11. The duke of 
Guiſe returns to his obedience, 17. Henry's obliging 
behaviour to him, and the praiſes he gives to the prin- 
ceſs of that houſe, 23, 27. The familiar manner in 
which this prince lives w.th his courtiers, 24. His 
amours with the fair Gabriella : converſation between 
him and Alibouſt upon this ſubject, 29—31. Change 
which he makes in the council of finances, 32. He 
declares war againſt Spain, 35. Is wounded by Chatel : 
Particulars relating to this horrid attempt, and to the 
baniſhment of the Feu, 36. Firſt ſucceſs of his arms 
againſt Spain, 38. He goes to Burgundy, 39. His 
amour with the fair Gabriella, ib. A new council ſet- 
tled during his abſence, 41. Converſation between him 
and Sully at Moret, 42. The count of Soiſſons diſguſt- 
ed, 43. Campaign of Burgundy : battle of Fontaine- 
Francois, 49. they returns to Paris, and with Sully, 
deplores the misfortunes which happened in Picardy, 
5b. Conditions upon which the pope grants him ab- 
ſolution, 59. Cannot prevent the loſs of Calais, which 
he had refuſed to yield to Elizabeth, 63. He provides 
for the ſecurity of Picardy, 64. He reproaches the 
duke of Montpenſier with the part he had in the crimi- 
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- nal deſigns of the grandees, ibid. Reproves the duke of 
Bouillon, whom he ſends ambaſlador to London, 67. 
Is defirous of ſending Sully with him, but he is unwill. 
ing to go, ibid. He lays ſiege to La-Fere, 71, Js 
ſcized with an indiſpoſition, 72. Loſes Arras: ſucceeds 
better in other expeditions, 73. Angry with his coun- 
cil for ſuffering him to be in want of neceſſaries during 
this campaign, 76, 77. Henry gives audience to the 
deputies from Provence and Languedoc, 82. Com- 
miſſions Sully to break off the marriage between the 
princeſs Catherine and the count of Soiſſons, 84. I; 
angry with Sully upon this occation, and without cauſe; 
but makes him reparation, 93. The different fortune; 
of his arms in ſeveral provinces, 98. After much irre- 
ſolution, and many obſtacles, he obliges the counci! 
of finances to receive Sully amongſt them, 100. Thi 
duke of Maienne makes a treaty with him, and comes 
to pay him his obedience, 106. He orders Sully to 
viſit the diſtricts, 108, Recals him, in conſequence 
of ſome bad counſels he had received ; does him juſtice, 
rewards and ſupports him againſt Sancy and the council, 
112. His ſpeech to the aſſembly Des Notables, 125. Th: 
prudent conduct he obſerves towards them by the ad- 
vice of Sully, 128. Project for raiſing the ſiege of Arras, 
136. The great concern he expreſſes for the loſs of 
Amiens, 139. Sully directs him to the means of te- 
gaining this place, 140. An extraordinary council called 
upon this occalion, 144, 145. He leaves Sully at the 
head of the council, and departs for this expedition, 
146. His labours at this ſiege : he carries his miſtreſs 
thither : his ſolicitude for Sully's ſafety, whom he makes 
uſe of to diſconcert the pernicious deſigns of the pro- 
teitants, 151. He beſtows the poſts of grand maſter of 
the ordnance upon d'Eftrees, after having promiſed it 
to Sully ; to whom, in recompence, he gives the go- 
vernment of Mante, 153, 155. Particulars relating 
to the ſiege of Amiens; it is taken, notwithſtanding 
all the endeavours of the arch-duke to prevent it, 156. 
Letters of Henry IV. 159. Several military expedi- 
tions, in which he has different ſucceſs, 162, The 
Ling returns to Paris, and makes preparations for bis 
march into Brittany, 165. A fine ſaying of Henry's 
with regard to marſhal Biron, ibid, He liſtens to 
negociations for a peace, 167. Suffers himſelf to 


be moved in favour of the duke of Mercceur : the 
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freedom with which Sully expatiates upon this error, 
169. He pacifies Brittany, and makes himſelf be 


- obeyed there, 170. Labours for the edi of Nantz, 


178. A bon-mot of his upon Elizabeth, the arch-duke, 
and himſelf, 177. A fine converſation which he holds 
with the Engliſh and Dutch ambaſſadors, upon the 
neceſſity of a peace, 178. He puts the laſt hand to 
the edict of Nantz, 181. Speaks and acts with au- 
thority to Bouillon and the proteftants, 182. Refides 
ſome time at Rennes : a curious converſation between 
him and Sully upon the diſſolution of his marriage, 183. 
The extreme weakneſs of this prince with reſpect to 
his miſtreſs, 188, 190. He goes into Picardy, 192. 
His pleaſant replies to thoſe that harangue him, 193. 
He ſigns the peace of Vervins at Paris: praiſes of this 
prince, and a bon-mot of his upon this treaty : other 
particulars relating to the publication of the peace, 195, 
196. Henry applies himſelf to the affairs of govern- 
ment; regulations and eſtabliſhments which he makes 
in the militia, fortifications, police, and the belles- 
lettres, 199. He intereſts himſelf in the queſtion of the 
true or falſe Don Sebaſtian, 200. Cauſes a conference 
to be held at Boulogne, between the deputies of Spain 
and England, and names two cardinals, 201. The 
ducheſs of Beaufort abuſes his indulgence in the 
ceremony of the baptiſm of her ſecond ſon, 204. Hen- 
ry ſupports Sully againſt her, and reconciles them : a 
curious converſation between them three, 208. This 
prince dangerouſly ill at Monceaux, 210. The poſts 
he beftows on Sully, 220. His great confidence in 
him, 223. Sums paid by Henry to the chiefs and 
cities of the League at their treaties, 227, 229, He 
takes Sully's part againſt d'Epernon, 231. and the gran- 
dees, 235. Talents of this prince for government, and 
his great knowledge in the finances, 242. Marriage of 
the princeſs Catherine with the prince of Bar, in which 
he is ill ſerved by D'Oſſat: He cauſes the ceremony 
to be performed by the archbiſhop of Rohan, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the clergy, 254. Hen- 
ty reforms the edict of Nantz, 262. His prudent con- 
duct in the affair of Martha Broſſier, 267. He makes 
Sully ſuperintendant of the finances, buildings, and 
fortifications, and grand furveyor, 268. Death of the 
ducheſs of Beaufort, 277. Henry's preſage of her 
death, 272. His exceſſive grief; is comforted by Sully, 
277. A bon-mot of this prince's to father Ange, 281: 
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Henry IV. goes to Blois: the occaſion of this journey, 
286. He writes to Margaret upon the diſſolution of 
his marriage with her, and cauſes this affair to be pro- 
decuted diligently, 288. He falls in love with made- 
moiſelle D*Entragues, 289. Is weak enough to give 
her a promiſe of marriage, 290. which Sully tears in 
his preſence, 291. His diſcontent when Sully informs 
him that the treaty for a marriage between him and 
the princeſs of Tuſcany is concluded, 294. An Italian 
who attempted to ſtab him is ſeized, 293. He gives the 
poſt of grand maſter of the ordnance to Sully, 294. 
His reception of the duke of Savoy, 299. Preſents 
made by theſe two princes to each other, 301. Henry 
ſupports Sully againſt the commiſſaries, and avoids the 
ſnares laid for him by the duke of Savoy in the affair 
of the marquiſate of Saluces, 305. Is preſent at the 
diſpute between the biſhop of Evreux and Du-Pleſks 
Mornay, 308. The letter he writes to D'Epernon 
upon this occaſion, 309. His departure for the ex- 
pedition of Savoy: takes the marchioneſs of Verneuil 
along with him, ib. He is ſtopped- by the artifices of 
the duke of Savoy, 313. Takes Chamberry, &c. 315, 
Is married by proxy to the princeſs of Tuſcany, ibid. 
Relies upon Sully for the management of this war, 
320. Comes to the fiege of Charbonniers, 325. To 
that of Montmelian, and expoſes his perſon there im- 
prudently, 3:5. The reception he gives to the de- 
puties from Geneva : ceremonies and particulars of his 


marriage with Mary de Medicis, 342. III ſerved by 


the commiſſioners for the peace, 343. His perplexity 
occaſi ned by the intelligence between his courtiers and 
the duke of Savoy, 345. He concludes an advantage- 
ous treaty, and returns to Paris, taking the queen 
along with him, 347. He corrects the abuſes in money 
and trade, &c. 243. Prohibits the wearing of gold 
or ſilver ftuffs : the introduction of thoſe ſtuffs into 
France : the ſimplicity of his own dreſs, 354. Pro- 
- hibits likewiſe the tranſportation of gold and ſilver coin 
out of the kingdom, 355. Eſtabliſhes 'a chamber of 
juſtice, 358. from which he draws but little advantage, 
360. Henry IV's advice to the prince of Orange; 
and the journey he takes to Orleans, 361. Motives 
of his journey to Calais, 363. His ambaſſador at Ma- 
drid inſulted, for which the Pope procures him ſatiſ- 
faction. 355. The magnificent titles which the grand 
ſignior gives him by his embaſſadors, 366. An 8 
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baſſy from the Venetians : his anſwer to the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, ib. | Reciprocal letters which paſs between 
him and Elizabeth : the reaſons which hinder them 
from conferring together perſonally, 367. They are 
caldnniated on this account, 369. Henry ſends Sully 
to Dover to confer with queen Elizabeth, 370. He 
informs Sully of the birth of the Dauphin, 376. Or- 
ders La-Riviere to calculate his nativity, 377. Sends 
him to St, Germain to be nurſed, 379. Procures a 
reſtitution of the iſles of Pommegue, &c. from the 
grand duke, 380, Appoints the count of Bethune 
ambaſſador to Rome, tho* Villeroi and Sillery oppoſe 
it, 382. Letters from this prince to Sully upon D'Or- 
nano, and upon his ſtud of horſes at Meun, 384. 
Endeavours to fix Sully in his allegiance, 385. Gives 
him a conſiderable gratuity, 388. Sends him ambaſſa- 
dor to. London, and to Switzerland, 389. Receives 
notice of his conſpiracy againſt him, 392. Letters 
which he wrote to Sully, and the converſation he had 
with him upon the depoſitions of La-Fin, 393, 394- 
The amuſements of this prince at the Arſenal iii. 1. 
I; attacked by a fit of the gout : goes ta Blois, and 
diſconcerts the deſigns of Biron there, 2. See Male- 
contents. A grand council held to determine upon the 
manner of arreſting Bouillon, D' Auvergne, and Biron, 
4. Sully diſſuades Henry IV. from arreſting D'Eper- 
non, 7. Another ſecret affair between him and Sully, 
concerning the queen and the Italians, 12. He ſhows 
himſelf in Poitou, Limoſin, and Guyenne, ibid. He 
cauſes Biron and Auvergne to be arreſted : particulars 
relating to their detention, 14, 15. The tryal of Bi- 
ron, 23. His ſpeech to the relations of this marſhal, 
2b. Cauſes the Baron de Fontenelle to be executed, 
and grants a pardon to all the other conſpirators, 28. 
To leber and the Baron de Lux, 29. To the count 
of Auvergne : his motives for this clemency, 32. To 
the prince of Joinville, whom he puts under confine- 
ment, 36, He endeavours, but in vain, to draw 
Bouillon to court, 37. Reproaches Spain on account 
of marſhal Biron's conſpiracy, 39. Converſation be- 
tween him and Sully, upon the bounds he intended to 
put to his benefaQions to him, 41. Affair of the ad- 
vocates terminated peaceably, 45. His adventure with 
the attornies, whom he cauſes to be whipt, 49. Ope- 
rations with regard to money: reflections upon them, 


59, Gold and ſilver mines diſcovered in France, 54. 
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Edict againſt duels, ib. His journey to Calais, 56. 
Henry legitimates his ſon by the marchioneſs of Ver- 
neuil: is indiſpoſed at Monceaux, ib. Goes to Metz, 
63. Baniſhes the Saboles, 64. Reconciles ſeveral 
German princes who come to pay their reſpects tochim 
there, 66. Receives the jeſuits there favourably, and 
promiſes to repeal their baniſhment, 67. Frees the 
Pope from his apprehenſions, on account of his arma- 
ments, 70. Henry IV. continues to ſupport privately 
the Flemmings againſt Spain, 72. His anſwer to the 
elector palatine, who wrote to him in favour of Bouil- 
lon, 74. Sully's letter to him on this ſubject, 76, 
His grief for the death of queen Elizabeth, 77. His 
converſation on this ſubject with Sully, whom he de- 
termines to ſend amaſſador to London, ibid. His build- 
ings, 78. The private and public inſtructions which 
he gives to Sully : the great importance of this em- 
bafly, 82. Henry 2 ill at Fontainebleau: 
his great confidence in Sully: he recovers, 8 3. Hen- 
ry's letters to the king and queen of England, 91. 
Letters hetween the king and Sully during his ſtay in 
London, 93. Inſult given to he French flag, 94. 
Sully removes the king's apprehenſions on account of 
a ſuppoſed union between England and Spain, 140. 
This prince's reaſons for taking the part of the Engliſh 
priefts, 145, 147. Sully acquaints the king of Eng- 
land with the, great deſign, 165. See Political De/ign, 
James. King James emulous of Henry IV. 174. The 
error of not giving a charte-blanch to Sully, 179. 
Form of the treaty of alliance between the two kings, 
180. Preſents made by Sully to the king, the queen, 
and the court of England, 187. Henry careſſes Sully 
highly at his return from London, 189. Praiſes him 
in public, and juſtihes him againſt the malicious aſ- 
perſions of the count of Soiſſons, 190. Secret conver- 
ſations on the ſubject of this embaſly, 193. Meaſures 
taken againſt the intrigues of Spain at London, 200. 
Remonitrances made by Sully to Henry IV. upon the 
abuſes of ſmall ecicls, 202. He retracts a grant which 
he had been ſurpriſed into by the count of Soiſſons, and 
defends Sully againſt the hs ee. of this prince and 
the marchioneſs of Verneuil, 209. A private agree- 
ment between the king, the miniſter, and the ſovereign 
courts, concerning theſe edicts, 205. Sully receives his 
majeſty at Roſny : an accident occaſioned by the riſing of 
the waters, 211. Henry viſits Normandy, 212. Is _ 
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ill at Rouen, ib. New diſcontent given him by Bouil- 
lon and the proteſtants, 213. He gives the govern- 
ment of Poitou to Sully, 214. Eſtabliſhes ſilk manu- 
ſactures: converfation on this ſubject between him and 
Sully, by whom he cannot be diſſuaded from this de- 
ſign, 217. His great expences at play, for his miſtreſ- 


ſes, &c. 223. Sends a colony to Canada, 225. Me- 


dals preſented to him by Sully, 226. Death of the 
ducheſs of Bar: an examination into the effects of this 
princeſs, made by Henry and the duke of Bar, 227. 
A hne anſwer made by Henry to the nuncio on this 
ſubject, ibid. He recals the jeſuits, 228. Notwith- 
ſtanding all the reaſons urged by Sully againſt it, 237. 
To whom he promiſes all ſorts of ſatisfaction from 
them, 238. He gives them La-Fleche: makes father 
Cotton his confeſſor: other favours which he beſtows 
upon them, 239. His ſtay at Chantilly, 241. He 


diſcovers the treaſon of L'Hote, and cauſes him to be 


purſued, 245. His treatment of Villeroi, 251. He 
reſtores him to favour, and comforts him for what had 
happened, 252. Henry ſends his cardinals to the con- 
clave, 257. Promotion of French cardinals, 258. 
Makes frequent viſits to Sully at the Arſenal : his con- 
verfation with him upon his domeſtic diſquiets, 260. 
He is offended with Sully for his refolute oppoſition to 
him, 261. Makes him an apology for it, 262. Con- 
fides to him his uneaſineſs, occaſioned by the queen 
and the marchioneſs of Verneuil, 264. Writes a letter 
to the marchioneſs full of reproaches, ibid. Demands 
from her the promiſe of marriage, which ſhe refuſes, 
265. The faults he attributes to the queen, 266. 
Cannot follow Sully's adviſe, 267. And prevails upon 
him to try gentle methods, 269. Sully procures a re- 
conciliation between him and the queen, with whom 
he is again embroiled, 272. Cannot reſolve to act 
with authority in his domeſtic affairs, 27 3. His weak- 
neſs with regard to madame de Verneuil, whole arti- 


| fices put Sully in danger of loſing his confidence, 276. 


dhe attempts to get the king's marriage with Mary de 
Medicis cancelled, 278. His health endangered by 
theſe domeſtic troubles, 281. Favours queen Margaret 
in her proceſs for her mother's eſtates, ib. Labours 
to prevent the plots of the count of Auvergne, with 
Spain and the proteſtants againſt him, 283. Projects 
with Sully a journey to the South of France, which 


the courtiers endeavour to diſſuade him from, 285. 
eu Y 4 Calumnies 
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Calumnies ſpread againſt him, 289. He ſends Sully 
into Poitou : honours paid him by the Rochellers in the 
perſon of the governor he ſends to them, 290. Good 
conſequences of this journey, 293. Henry gets the 
promiſe of marriage, which had made ſo much noiſe, 
out of the hands of madame de Verneuil, 298. He 
cauſes the count of Auvergne to be arreſted : his rep] 
to the counteſs of Auvergne, 307. Likewiſe D'En- 
tragues and the marchioneſs of Verneuil, 308. Can- 
not reſolve to baniſh the marchioneſs; and for her ſake 
pardons the two criminals, 311. Particulars relating 
to this affair, ib. The gallantries of this prince, and 
the dangers he runs by viſiting his miſtreſſes, 313. 
Henry depoſites his money in the Baſtile : his ſpeech 
in ful! council upon this occaſion, 316. He undertakes 
to have the rents regillered, 323. Eſtabliſhes a cham- 
ber of juſtice, 325. Other operations in the finances, 
326. and regulations in the militia, The royal hoſ- 
pital for diſabled ſoldiers, 328. Talents of this prince for 
government, 330. His too favourable maxims for war, 
ibid. He unſeaſonably prohibits any commerce with 
Spain, 332. He repairs this error by concluding a 
treaty of commerce, for which he rewards cardinal 
Bufalo, 335. He continues ſecretly to ſupport the 
United Provinces, 340. His diſcourſe with the con- 
ſtable of Caſtile, upon the agreement between Spain 
and England; and with Sully, upon the ſame ſubject, 
347. The rcception given to this ambaſſador, 351. 
Germany and Italy favourably diſpoſed toward his 
great deſign, 3 2. The part he takes in the affair of 
the Valteline, 355. See Griſons, Fuentes. He gets 
poſſeſſion again oi the bridge of Auvignon, 358. Hen- 
ry purchaſes the earldom of St. Paul from the count 
of Soiſſons, 361. Procures his natural ſon to be re- 
ceived into the order of Malta, 362. His buildings 
for his manufactures, ib. The religious orders he al- 
lows to be eſtabliſhed in France, 363. He renews his 
correſi ondence with the marchioneſs of Verneuil : par- 
dons the counts of Auvergne and D'Entragues, not- 
withſtanding Sully's advice to the contrary, 365. Quar- 
reis again with the queen, 369. Permits the jeſuits to 
demoliſh the pyramid : particulars of this affair, 3 0. 
Does Sully juſtice in the great diſpute he has with fa- 
ther Cotton for the college of Poitiers ; and reconciles 
them, 372. His great penetration and exact judgments 
of men, ibid, He reconciles Sully and a" 
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38 t. A diſpute with Grillon about the poſt of colonel 
of the guards, in which the courtiers and Jeſuits give 
him ill impreſſions of Sully, 384. Sully's letter to 
him, and his anſwer to it, 390. He diſcovers his 
error, and excuſes himſelf to Sully, 394. The in- 
tereſting converſation between them, 396. His too 
great propenſity to raillery and witticiſms, 399. And 
his credulity in believing falſe reports, 400. He places 
all his confidence in Sully, and gives him the firſt place 
in his friendſhip, 406. Juſtifies him againſt the flan- 
ders of the courtiers, 408. Quarrels with him, and 
is again reconciled, 411, Henry concludes a marriage 
between mademoiſelle de Sully and the duke of Rohan, 
ibid, Gratuities and favours which he beſtows upon 
Sully, 412. Denies him others, which he had ſo- 
licited for his brother and ſon in law, 414. Orders 
Sully to demand mademoiſelle de Melun in marriage 
for the marquis de Cceuvres, but the offer is rejected 
by her relations, ibid. Great plenty and opulence in 
France during his reign, iv. 6. An account of the 
debts of the ſtate at his advancement to the throne, 
7. Public edifices repaired or built by him, 8. Order 
and ſubordination eſtabliſhed in the government, q. 
Henry's ſtile in writing his letters to Sully: donations 
to ſeveral perſons, 10. He eſtabliſhes his filk manu- 
factures, 12. Becomes a mediator between the princes 
of Europe ; preſents made by him to them, 13. Has 
the principal ſhare in the election of pope Leo XI. and 
pope Paul V. rejoicings on this occaſion, 14. Gives 
orders to Spinola, who is paſſing to Flanders, 22. Diſ- 
ſatisfied with his ſubjects who ſerve in the arch-duke's 
army, 23. Cauſes ſome prizes taken from Spain to 
be reſtored, 25. His politicks diſapproved by his coun- 
cil, 26. Thought to have a deſign of making him- 
ſelf Emperor, ibid. Receives notice of ſome ſeditious 
plots againſt him, 29. His uneaſineſs about the aſ- 
ſembly of proteſtants held at Chatelleraut ; determines 
to ſend Sully thither ; the general and particular inſtruc- 
tions given to Sully, 30. He is attacked by a fit of 
the gout at Saint-Germain, 33. Receives ſome in- 
formations againſt the aſſembly at Chatelleraut, 43. 
Letters from Henry to Sully, 47. Sully explains the 
king's intentions to the aſſembly, 48. He is diſſatisfied 
w t1 them for not making Sully preſident, 52. Boull- 
lon makes an attempt to impoſe upon him, but fails, 54. 
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He cauſes the Luquiſſes to be arreſted, 58. Is very 
attentive to the motions of the proteſtant aſſembly, 59. 
Sully removes his apprehenſions of the plots of the fac- 
tion, 63 and terminates, to his ſatisfaction, the de- 
bates relating to the deputies- general, 66. and to the 
cautionary towns, 69. Henry complies too much with 
the defires of Leſliguieres in the affairs of Orange and 
Blaccons, 70. The reception he gives Sully at his 
return, 75. Hz makes preparations for his journey 
into the fouthern provinces of France, 77. The rout 
he takes: he ſeiaes fevera} fortreſſes belonging to the 
duke of Bouillon, 79. Particulars and motives of this 
journey : he cauſes the chamber des grand jours to 
be held by Sully in Limoſin, and returns to Paris, 
83. He decides in favour of Sully, in his diſpute with 
the count of Soiſſons for the quarters of the grand 
maſter of the ordnance, 86. His obliging behaviour 
to the deputies from Rochelle, 89. Sully, at his re- 
turn from Limoſin, gives him an account of his con- 
duct, 90. Du Laurens firſt phyſician, ibid. Honours 
paid by Henry to queen Margaret, 91. He cauſes the 
caſtle of Uſſon to be diſmantled, 93. His too great 
indulgence for duels : his blameable notion concerning 
the predetermination of the laſt moment, 100. Several 
inſtances of good fortune which he had met with, 102. 
John de I Iſle attempts to ſtab him; he pardons him, 
ibid. Sully preſents medals for the year 1606. to the 
king and queen; a converſation between them, 103. 
Henry's engaging and tender behaviour to his queen, 
104. Sully receives new-years gifts from him, 110. 
His converſation with Sully relating to the means of 
humbling the houſe of Auſtria, 111. Henry's inten- 
tion of taking Sedan, 11:. Creates Sully duke and 
peer, and honours the entertainment he makes on this 
occaſion with his preſence, ibid. His irreſolution with 
regard to the affair of Sedan, 115. He is at length 
determined by Sully, 117. whom he orders to write 
firſt to Bouillon, 120. and to take proper meaſures with 
the proteſtants, 127. His departure, and the rout he 
takes, 128. Diſpoſitions made for the ſiege of Sedan, 
131. Conſents to the conference propoſed by Bouil- 
lon, 132. and concludes a treaty unknown to Sully, 
135. Hhouillon comes to pay him homage, 138. Sully 
endeavours to make him turn his arms againſt the 
towns of the earldom of Saint-Paul, but cannot pre- 
vail, 39, and offends the king, by oppoſing his public 
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entry into Paris, 140. A ſaying of Henr the 
e of Sedan, ibid. 5 ſupports ga of 
Metz againſt the Jeſuits, 145. His donations to them 
at La-Fleche, 146. He blames father Cotton in the 
affair of Adrienne de Freſne, ibid. Refuſes the clergy 
to publiſh the council of Trent, 150. His ſpeech on 
this ſubject, ibid. He reſtrains the proteſtants alſo, 
and terminates, by Sully, the difference between them 
and the catholics at Rochelle, 151. Diſguſted with 
the family at Rohan, ib. Ceremony of the baptiſm of 
the children of France, 154. He ſends them to Fleury, 
156, Eſcapes drowning at Neuilly, ibid. Henry's 
gaiety and ſprightly ſayings on this occaſion, ib. Gra- 
tuities granted by him to Sully and other perſons, 157. 
Regulations for the finances, 543. His expences for 
play, 161. for public works, ibid. A converſation be- 
tween him, Sully, and ſome of the courtiers, upon dif- 
ferent ſubjects, 163. He aſks Sully's advice concern- 
ing the affairs of Flanders, 171. The calm and 
peaceable life of this prince, 175. He takes the ſeals 
from Bellievre and gives them to Sillery, 176. His 
tenderneſs for his children, 177. Birth of his ſecond 
ſon, ibid. His fondneſs for hunting, 478. He ſtays 
a long time at Fontainebleau, 180. His friendſhip and 
eſteem for Sully, ibid. He puts a ſtop to the proſecu- 
tions for the young d'Epinoy, 181. Quarrels with 
Sully, but immediately after makes a reconciliation 
with him, 182. Employs him in the ſynod of Rochelle, 
and in the diſpute between Father | and the 
Rochellers, 185. A converſation between him and 
Sully, concerning the plots of the court in favour of 
Spain, 193. His hatred of the family of Lorrain : 
Sully re- aſſures him, and they labour together to ſup- 
preſs theſe cabals, 196. He conſents that after his 
death his heart ſhould be carried to La-Fleche, 190. 
He cauſes ſome prizes taken from Spain to be reſtored, 
197. He follows Sully's advice to refuſe the offer 
made him by the United Provinces to ſubmit them- 
ſelves to the dominion of the French, and to give him 
towns in hoſtage, &c. 198. The part he takes in the 
treaty for a truce between thoſe provinces and Spain, 
203. Cauſes the fort of Rebuy to be demoliſhed, 
and ſupports the garriſons againſt Spain, 207. Henry 
protects the Republic of Geneva, 208. and the Italian 
princes, 209. Reconciles pope Paul V. and the Vene- 
tians, ibid. Reunites the finances of Navarre to 22 
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of France, and pays the debts of the nation, 212. 
Puniſhes the diſobedience of the parliaments of Tou— 
louſe and Dijon, 213. Amount of the ſums expend- 
ed in preſents till the year 1607, 212. A bon-mot 
of his upon l'Argentier, a farmer of the revenue, 218, 
A ſuit at Jaw between him and the houſe of Gonzague 
for the eftates of the houſes of Foix and Albret, 220. 
Diſapproves of Sully's advice to compoſe the council 
of the men of the ſword, 221. and contrary to his 
opinion eſtabliſhes a chamber of juſtice, 222. He 
reaſſures Sully againſt his accuſers, 224. Aſſiſts Fon- 
tange in the ſiege of Pierrefort, 226. His great care 
to beſtow public employments upon men of merit, 
229. Gratuities to ſeveral perſons, debts diſcharged, and 
his loſſes at play, 230. His expences in buildings and 
manufactures, ibid. Henry's frequent journies to his 
ſeveral palaces, his indiſpoſitions, his tenderneſs for 
his children ſometimes indiſcreet, 231. Quarrels be- 
tween him, the queen, and marchioneſs of Verneuil: 
his letters to Sully on this ſubject, 232. He reftores 
Sedan to the Duke of Bouillon, 234. Occupations 
and amuſements of Henry IV. 236. He propoſes to 
Sully a marriage between the marquiſs of Roſny and 
Mademoiſeile de Crequy, 239. Makes him great of- 
fers upon condition that he will embrace the Roman 
Catholic religion, 242. He reaſſures him againſt the 
artifices of his enemies, 246. The great wiſdom of 
this prince in diſſipating factions, 247. His amours 
and miſtreſſes 249. A long converſation of Henry's 
upon political and domeſtic plots formed againſt him in 
the queen's houſhold, by the family of the marchioneſs 
of Verneuil, &c. 251, 252, 253. His reſpect for the 
queen, 258. Birth of his third fon, ibid. The friend- 
ſhip he ſhews Sully upon this occaſion, ibid. Em- 
ploys him in the cabals of court, 259. Baniſhes the 
prince of Joinville for his gallantries with madame de 
Verneuil, with whom he quarrel-, and is atterwards 
reconciled, 202. Joinville has another intrigue with 
madame de Moret, 263. He diſgraces Sommerive for 
an intrigue with the ſame lady, 264. and D'*Eguillon 
for procuring Balagny to be aſſaſſinated, 266. Other 
quarrels in his court, occaſioned by his eaſineſs in par- 
doning duels, 209. He obliges the family of Mer— 
cœur to accompliſh the marriage between Mademoiſelle 
de Mercœur, and the duke of Vendome, 271. Re- 
ceives informations againſt the houſe of Guiie, and a 
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teſtants at Gergeau, 276. Henry's reſidence in his 
ſeveral palaces, the private life and indiſpoſitions of this 
prince, his tenderneſs for his children, 280. He gives 
the biſhopric of Metz to the duke of Verneuil, ibid. 
Demands made by the clergy, ſome granted, others 
refuſed, 282. Publick works and buildings in Paris, 
284. His expences for play: maliciouſly reported that 
he endeavoured to ruin the noblemen by gam.ng, 285. 
He relieves the people after the riſing of the Loire, ibid. 
Diſpoſes of the biſhoprics according to Sully's recom- 
mendation, 287. He obliges Spain and the duke of 
Lorrain to make reſtitution of their uſurpations upon 
his frontiers, ibid. Regulations in the finances, 288. 
Brevet for the taille expediated in full council, 291. 
CEconomy and diminution of the impoſts under his 
reign, 295. His reception of the duke of Mantua, 
290. The part he has in the agreement between Spain 
and the United Provinces, 297. A pleaſant ſaying of 
his to Don Pedro, 296. He follows Sully's advice in 
this affair, 297. He obliges Spain to do him juſtice 
with * to the boundaries of Navarre and Bearn, 
OI. Refuſes to have any hand in the revolt of the 
oors, 302. Papers and medals preſented to him by 
Sully, 307. He ftays two days at the Arſenal, 309. 
He accuſes Sully with indiſcretion concerning the ſecrets 
revealed to him by father Cotton, 314. Goes to the 
Arſenal to communicate his uneaſinefles to Sully : 
a long converſation between them, 319. Upon the 
public news, and upon his paſſion tor Mademoiſelle de 
Montmorency, 322. Upon the plots againſt his life 
diſcovered in Spain by Vaucelus, 323. Upon thoſe cauſes 
of complaint which the queen gave him upon this ſub- 
je, Villeroi, &c. 325. Upon his deſigns of marry- 
ing his children, 326. Upon the reſolution he takes 
to renounce the princeſs of Conde, 329. Sully endea- 
vours to remove his apprehenſions, adviſes him, ex- 
cuſes the queen, and labours to make her alter her 
conduct, 330. Henry haſtens the execution of his 
great deſigns, 333. and employs himſelf with Sully in 
compoſing a cabinet of ſtate, 334. Converſation be- 
tween them upon the ſeveral methods of raiſing money, 
339. Eſtabliſhment of poſt-horſes and ſtage coaches, 
340. Of the droit annuel : reflexions upon this ope- 
ration, ib. Deſign of reſtoring the office of the ancient 
Roman cenſor, 345. Of dcſtroying all tricks a d 
unfair 
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unfair practices in the law, and other pieces of the 
cabinet of ſtate, ibid. Another converſation upon this 
ſubject, 348. Henry's character of his three miniſters, 
352. Debts diſcharged, and gratuities and expences 
of this prince in play, buildings, &c. 356. Edict a- 
gainſt fraudulent bankrupts and duels, 357, 359. He 
chaſtiſes N ; who had calumniated Sully, 360. 
The prince of Conde and the king complains of each ; 
high words paſſed between them on account of the 
princeſs of Conde, 365. Plots againſt Henry, for 
which his paſſion for that princeſs is the pretence : Sully 
gives him notice of the prince's deſigns, 366. Hen- 
ry's grief for the prince's flight: Several particulars 
relating to this incident, 369. Falſe informations 
given him againſt the proteſtants, 3775. Conſpiracy 
againſt his perſon at La-Fleche, 378. This report ill 
founded, 380. Henry's journeys to his ſeveral palaces, 
ibid. Treaty of the mediation of the kings of France 
and England, between Spain and the United Provinces, 
383. Henry protects the rights of the prince of Epi- 
noy, 384. He objects to the title of ſovereign lord of 
Sedan aſſumed by the duke of Bouillon, 388. and 
obliges the grand duke to do him juſtice with regard to 
a flight ſhewn to his amaſſador, 390. He conſoles 
the queen for the death of the grand duke, ibid, and 
contracts a friendſhip with his ſucceſſor, 292. Permits 
the grand ſignior to have a reſident at Marſeilles, 395. 
A converſation between Henry and Sully upon the 
death of the duke of Cleves, &c. 396. The emperor 
Rodolphus ſeeks his friendſhip, and promiſes to aſſiſt 
the princes intereſted in this affair againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, 401. The plots of the courtiers to diſſuade 
him from his great deſign, 411. The princes of Ger- 
many fend a deputation to him: his converſation with 
Sully upon this ſubjeR, 412. He ſuffers himſelf to be 
prejudiced againſt the counſels given him by Sully : an- 
other converſation between them, 416. The ſenti- 
ments with which he endeavours to inſpire the duke of 
Vendome for Sully, 417. Preparations made for the 
execution of the great deſign: letter to the archduke 
on this ſubjet, 421. He talks of his deſigns indiſ- 
creetly before his courtiers, 422. Converſations and 
letters between him and Sully: other diſpoſitions and 
preparations for the great deſign, 426. Conſpiracy a- 
gainſt this prince: the report of it ſpread every where, 
and the diſcourſe on this ſubject, 43i, Pretended 
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prognoſtics, and Henry's own foreknowledge of h's 
approaching death : converſations between him and 
Sully, and other particulars, 434+ Information of a 
conſpiracy given by Schomberg, and' the affair of La 
Coman, 437. Henry aſſiſts at the coronation of the 
queen, 441. Malicious reports ſpread againſt him 
concerning his motives for making war, 442. He 
ſends La Varenne to the Arſenal, 445. He himſelf in 
his way thither is murdered, 446. Particulars relating 
to him a few days before his death: his preſages of his 
fate : the manner in which this parricide was committed 
by Ravaillac, 447, &c. The different opinions con- 
cerning the authors, and the cauſes of this aſſaſſination 
examined into, 452, Sully complains of the negle& 
that was ſhewn in proſecuting them, v. 1. The 
character of Henry IV. His clemency, his gaiety, his 
pleaſant repartees, his great qualities, and his faults, 2. 
The ten wiſhes of this prince, 5, 6. His death greatly 
regretted, 9. Different ſentiments of the courtiers up- 
on his loſs, 17. The new council governed by maxims 
of policy very different from his, 21. The great de- 
ſign broken by his death, 30. The ingratitude of the 
court and the miniſters with reſpe& to him, 35. Ex- 
poſition on his political deſign. See Political deſign. 

Henrichemont. (Principality of) Purchaſed by Sully, v. 
I 04. 

Henrichment. (Maximilian III. Francis de Bethune, prince 
of) Grandſon to Sully, his undutifut behaviour the 
cauſe of his death, v. "73: 

Heran (N. de Saint). de Montmorin, refuſes to obey the 
orders of Charles IX. at the maſlacre of Saint Bar- 

tholome w, i. 38. | 

Here. (Noel de) Farmer-general, iii. 303; 

Hertray. (Rene de Saint Denis de) Takes poſſeſſion of 
Alengon for the king of Navarre, i. 46. 

Heſſe. (William, landgrave of) Comes to viſit Henry IV. 
at Metz, iii. 67. Sully is accuſed of holding a criminal 
correſpondence with him, 402. Caumartin prejudices 
him againſt the duke of Bouillon: he refuſes to aſſiſt him, 
iv. 57. Gains France ſome allies in Germany, 165. 
His claim to the ſucceſſion of Cleves, 399. See Cleves. 
His anceſtors Philip and Maurice aſſiſted by Francis I. and 
Henry II. againſt Charles V. 406. He joins with France 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria; 302. See Political de- 
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Heudicturt. One of the members of the council of fi- 
nances, ii. 42. 

Heures. (N. d') Preſent at the defeat of the great convoy 
before Laon, ii. 43. Follows Henry IV. into Franche- 
Comte, 56. 

Holland. See Flanders. Manufactory for linnen cloth in 
Paris of the ſame kind as that made in Holland, iv. 230. 

Holſtein. (Duke of) Satisfaction which he gives Henry 
IV. iv. 13. 

Honfleur. Taken from the League by the Royaliſts, i. 
188. 

Hanorio. (Brother) A capuchin fryar: gives Henry IV. in- 
formation of a 1 againſt his life, ii. 293. 

Honorius. Emperor of the Eaſt, v. 114. 

Hern. (Prince of) Beheaded at Bruſſels, i. 194. 

Hor tes. (Viſcount of) Refuſes to obey the orders of Charles 


IX. to maſſacre the Huguenots, i. 38. 
Hoſpital. (Michael de l') Chancellor: Charles IX. takes : 

the ſeals from him, i. * 0 5 
Hoſpital of the bridge of Avignon. (Serving brothers © 

— y the funds deſtined for it, iii. 360. 9 N 


Heſpitals. Built, or repaired by Henry IV. iv. 8. Scheme 
for a regal hoſpital in the cabinet of ſtate. 

Hefte. (Nicholas I) One of Villeroi's ſecretaries, ii. 120. 
An account of his treaſon, iii. 245. Diſcovered by 
Raſis, 246. They endeavour to ſeize him, 251. He 
eſcapes, 252. and is drowned in the Marne, 253. Par- 
ticulars relating to this affair, ib. See Villeroi, iv. 302. 

Hoefirate. Yielded to the prince of Orange, iii. 57. 

Hortmain. Henry's agent in Germany, iv. 402. 

Houdan. Loſt by the duke of Maienne, i. 221. | 

Howard. (Lord) Admiral of England: receives the count 

d' Aremberg, iii. 96. Serves the Spaniſh faction againſt 
Sully, 108—128—176. 

Huber ſon. (Jean) And her couſin diſcover the conſpiracy 
againſt Henry IV. carried on at La-Fleche, iv. 378. 
Huets. Sully reſides in this caſtle, i. 127. Huguenots. See 

Proteſtants. 

Hugh-Capet. Sully's opinion of this king, iv. 312. 

Hume. (Lord P Engaged in the Spaniſh faction at London, 
iii. 108, Conducts Sully to Greenwich, 140, 163. 
Humieres. (Charles d') Brings ſuccours to the duke of 
Maienne after the battle of Ivry, i. 199. He forces 
the Spaniſh camp at Ham, and is Alain there, ii. 46. 
His eulogium, 48. 
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Hungary. 


D 
Hungary. The emperor Rhodolphus makes war agſinit 
that people, it. 294. and againſt the Turks, 350. Fur- 
ther account of this war, iii. 59, 60. Part of the 
grand deſign relating to that kingdom, iv. See Poli- 


ti ca [ defyon boy. , 
Hurault. See Chiverny Maiſes. 


J. 


4003. (Francis) A Jeſuit involved in the proſecu- 

7 tion againſt Chatel, ii. 37. 

Jacob. Agent and commiſſioner from the duke of Savoy, 
in the affair of the marquifate of Saluces. Comes 
to compliment Henry and Sully, iii. 7, 97. Diſ- 

contented with the queen regent. See Saluces, Savoy, 

&c. a 

Jacome. (Saint-) Taken by Henry IV. ii. 3 19. 

Jacquinot. Groom of the chamber to Henry IV. v. 7. 
Jambeville. Commiſſioner for the tax of a penny in the 
ſhilling, iii. 3. Solicits for the office of firſt preſident 

at Rouen, iv. 229. 

James Stuart, King of Scotland, afterwards of England: 
the great importance of ſecuring his friendſhip after the 
death of Elizabeth, iii.79, He cauſes his acceſſion to 
the throne of England to be notified to France, 86. 
The deſign of Sully's embaſly to this prince, 87. He 
is prejudiced againſt the court of Beaumont, 91. and 
againſt Henry IV. and Sully : his character and con- 
duct, 110. The French Proteſtants endeavour to en- 
gage his protection, 119. He ſends to compliment 

ully upon his arrival, 120. Obliges him to alter his 
intentions of appearing at court in mourning, 121. 
Gives him his firſt audience: honours which he pays 
to Sully, and the public converſation between them, 
123. His invective againſt the king of Spain and his 
council, 125. Praiſes Henry IV. ibid. His paſſion 
for hunting, ibid. The terror and hatred with which 
a ſuppoſed plot of the Jeſuits inſpire him againſt Spain 
and the archdukes, 129. The king of Spain endea- 
yours to engage him to unite with him againſt France, 
135, He gives a ſecond audience to —_ who gains 
his approbation of Henry's deſigns upon Spain and the 
United Provinces, 140. He promiſes not to ſupport 
Bouillon, 145. Complains of Henry's having ſupport- 
ed the Epgliſh prieſts, 147. Reciprocal civilities be- 
tween the pope and him, 148. He is diſſatisfied with 
Vol. V. 2 the 
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the covnt d'Aremberg and the Spaniards, 150. He 
invites Sully to dine with him : particulars of this en- a 
tertainment, 153. He promiſes Sully to give ſatisfac- 
tion ſor the piracies of the Engliſh, 155. He gives 
Sully a third audience, and has a long converſation 
with him, in which Sully diſcovers to him the artifices 
of his miniſters, 163. and diſcloſes to him the 
deſign of Henry IV. Precautions taken by Sully on 
this ſubject, &c. 165. See Political deſign. James takes I 
Sully's part againſt his miniſters, 176. and ſigns the 
form of a treaty, 180. Sully has his audience of leave: 
the obliging behaviour of James to him, and the 
promiſes he makes him, 185. Reciprocal preſents WM 7 
made by the king and Sully to each other, 187. The 
fears of this prince upon the arrival of the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador at London, and his irrefolution, 190—194, 
His clemency in puniſhing the conſpirators againſt hi 
life, 196. New troubles in his court : he baniſhes the 
Jeſuits from his dominions, 195, Sends the treaty 
ſigned to Sully, 197. Henry makes bim a preſent of 
ſome fine horſes, 322. A ſcheme laid by the Pope, 
Spain, and the Jeſuits to dethrone him, 243. James 
takes advantage of the prohibition of commerce be- 
tween France and Spain, 332 and afterwards endea- 
vours to compoſe this difterence, 333. Is prevailed 
upon to make an agreement with Spain contrary to his 
treaty with Heary, 341. He gives the name of Great 
Britain to his dominions : the bad conſequences of his 
pacific diſpoſition, 344. He procures a treaty between 
Spain and Flanders, 345. Sully's enemies raiſe mali- 
cious reports againſt him for his praiſing this prince, 
404. He again ſeeks the aſſiſtance of Henry and Sully 
againſt Spain, iv. 25. His friendſhip for Sully, 27. 
He diſcovers and puniſhes a conſpiracy againſt his lite, 
172. He protects. the preacher Maluin, with whom 
Henry is offended, 188. His bad policy in endeavour WW t! 
ing to procure a treaty for a ſuſpention of arms, and 21 1: 
truce between Spain and the United Provinces, 20b. MW 3: 
He obliges his ſubjects to take a new. oath of fidelity MW th 
to him, 208. Treaty of mediation of him and Henry JW t. 
between Spain and the United Provinces, 383. Pan & 
of the great deſign relating to him. See Political if th 
deſign. Evgland. Wales. (Prince of) H. 
James Company of) Serves as the forlorn hope in the to 
battle of Lvry, and is diſtinguiſhed there, i. 193- b 
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annizaries. They revolt againſt Mahomet III. ii. 398. 
and oblige him to baniſh the ſultenance- mother, ili. 


202. | 
ard. (Abbey of) Sully diſpoſes of it, iii. 313. 


Jarnac. (Battle of) i. 1. Errors which the prince of 


Conde and admiral Coligny committed there taken 
notice of by Henry IV. 


Jarra. (D. Diego d') One of the Spaniſh plenĩpoten- 


tiaries to the ſtates of Paris: his plots ineffectual: his 
faults, i. 318. Afterwards plenipotentiary from Spain 
and Flanders, iv. 203. 


Jeanin, (René) Preſident of the parliament of Dijon 


makes propoſals from the league to Henry IV. i. 262. 
Memorial of the demands and offers he makes to 
Spain from the league likewiſe, 282. The anſwer of 
the Spaniſh council, 283, 284. His views and real ſenti- 
ments with regard to * ok IV. Spain, and the league, 
296, He propoſes other conditions to Henry, 306. 
Who rejefts them with indignation, 309. The oath 
which he is accuſed of having made to the league 
againſt this prince, 320. He is obliged to give up 
Leon to him, ii. 11. His advice to the duke of Ma- 
ienne, 12. Juſtified, ibid. He is employed in the 
compoſition of the edit of Nants, 181. Aſſiſts in 
Henry's name at the conference of Boulogne, 201. He 
and Villeroi made ſecretaries for foreign affaits, 221. 
Allows an article in the edi& of Nants, which he is 
obliged to alter, 263. One of the commiſſioners for 
the treaty of Lyons, in which he favours the duke of 
Savoy, 342. Serves the king faithfully in Biron's con- 
ſpiracy, iii. 15. Follows the king to Calais, 57. Soli- 
cits him in favour of the jeſuits, 67. He aſſiſts at 
the council in which Sully receives his inſtructions for 
his embaſſy to London, 91. Endeavours to procure 
the recal and eſtabliſhment of the jeſuits, 231-298. 
Is made commiſſioner for the regiſtration of the rents, 
325. iv. 178. His ſervices in Flanders in the affair of 
the ſuſpenſion of arms, 200, He concludes the 
treaty of truce, and that of the mediation of the kings 
of France and England, 382. He ſerves Sully with 
the archduke in the prince of Epinoy's affairs, 423. 
He prejudices Henry againſt Sully's advice with regard 
to the armament for Cleves, 414. Is appointed am- 
balfador to Flanders and England, 430. Mary de 
Melicis makes him one of her ſecret council, in which 
be favours the new policy, and the diſſipation of the 

2 finances, 


IX. 


finances, v. 21. He is put at the head of the finances, 
22. He joins Conchini againſt Sully, 40. Is uſed ill 
by the duke of Nevers and other lords, 70. 

Jegun. Henry IV. retires to that place, i. 57. 

Feſuits. Accuſed of being concerned in the plot of Barriere, 
and cleared, i. 341, 342. Their proceſs againſt the uni- 
verſity and the curates of Paris: particulars relating to 
this affair: Sully's motives for ſupporting them, 2396, 
They are involved in the proceſs againſt Chitel, and ba- 
niſhed, ii. 37. Examination of this affair, and their 
juſtification, ibid, The pope requires Henry to recal 
them, 61. The council rejects their petition, 200, 
Henry's kindneſs to them, and the promiſes he makes 
them at Metz, iii. 67. Solicitations of d'Oflat, &c. in 
their favour, 68. They are cleared of a pretended con- 
ſpiracy againſt the king of England, 129. Commo- 
tions raiſed by them in England in the affair of the 
Engliſh prieſts, 145. King James's averſion to them, 
185. The affair of their re- eſtabliſhment diſcuſſed: 
councils held on this occaſion : converſations between 
Henry and Sully: reaſons for and againſt repeal of their 
baniſhment : conditions upon which they are to be re- 
called, and other circumftances, 229, 231. They 
ſolicit Sully's protection, 240. Reflections upon this 
head, and the eulogium of this ſociety, 241. The 
opinions of ſome jeſuits upon grace; upon the authority 
of the pope; and upon confeſſion, ibid. Henry gives 
them the college of La-Fleche, ibid. Memorial againſt 
their policy, 243. They foment diſputes between the 7 
catholics and the proteſtants among the Griſons, 356. 


They obtain leave to demoliſh the pyramid : their hatred 
of Sully, and other particulars, 370. A great quarrel 
between them and Sully on account of the college 7 
of Poitiers, 372. Their cabals with their cour- n 


tiers againſt Sully: They almoſt procure his dif- 
grace, 380, 399. They endeavour in vain to ſettle 
in Metz, iv. 145. Preſents made them by Henry IV. 
for their houſe at La-Fleche, 146. The affair of A- 
drienne de Freſne prejudices him againſt them, ibid, The 
part they have in the conſpiracy againſt the king of Eng- 
land: their juſtification, 17 3. der Garnet, Oldecorn!, 


Jones. They endeavour to get Father Seguiran a prez: J 
chcr received into Rochelle, 188. Henry IV. ſupports : 
their college of Poitiers, 190. He conſents that after 
his deccale his heart ſhould be depoſited at La-Fleche 


a ſmart faying on this occaſion, 191, They cabal 2 
coun 
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court and throughout the kingdom in favour of Spain, 
209. The Venetians refuſe to let them ſettle in their 

ominions. They eſtabliſh themſelves in Bearn, 282. 
Jeſuits mentioned by name in a letter of Father Cot- 
ton's, 316. They are involved in the pretended con- 
ſpiracy of La-Fleche, and cleared, 380. They ſerve 
the emperor Rodolphus in the cruelties he exerciſes upon 
the proteſtants of Germany, 421. They are accuſed of 
having been concerned in the parricide committed on the 
perſon of Henry IV. and cleared of that crime, 451. 
Sully inſinuates that they were accomplices in that 
crime, v. 17. They endeavour to ruin this miniſter. 

The queen regent calls them into her ſecret council. 
See Cotton. They unite with the pope and Spain againſt 
the proteſtants, 35. They endeavour to diſſuade the coun- 
cil from the expedition of Juliers, 55. See Council, Spain, 
League, &c. 

Jewels of the Crown, Sums expended in purchaſing them, 
IV. 212. 

7avs. The offers they make to the grand ſignior to deſtroy 
the holy ſepulchre, ii. 244. 

If. (Ile and caſtle of) Uſurped from Henry IV. and re- 
ſtored to him again by the grand duke of Tuſcany, ii. 
389. Deſign of Spain upon this iſland, iii. 198. 

Ienace Armand. Provincial of the jeſuits : Henry IV's kind- 
neſs to him at Metz, and the promiſes he makes him 
there, iii. 76. He endeavours to procure the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of his ſociety in France, 229. An imprudent let- 
ter written to him by Father Cotton, iv. 316. 

Imran! Fryars. Eſtabliſhed, iii. 213. 

Illu/trious Men of Antiquity. A converſation upon this ſub- 
jet between Henry IV. Sully, and the courtiers, iv. 
312. 

Inbercourt. Taken by aſſault, ii. 72. | 

In pati. Reflections upon the nature of ſeveral impoſts, iii. 
290. Diminution of the taille, and other impoſts. A 
new regulation made by Sully in the levying of taxes, &c. 
Several impoſts in France: how eſtabliſned: reflections 
upon this ſubject, iv. 292. Accounts relating to the 
taille: to the royal revenues, &c. 307. Memorial upon 
the different methods of raiſing money, 340. See Taille, 
Royal Revenues, Finances, &c. 

I.carvi/le. Comptroller-general of the finances, made one 
of the members of the new council of finances, ii. 4. 
Supports the fraudulent financiers, 84. Concerned in 


the farms under borrowed names, iv. 2. 
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Tachi. (Charles de Guare q) Receives Monſieur into Cam. 
dray, for which he is afterwards baniſhed, i. 82, 
Indies. The immenſe treaſures drawn from theſe by the 
kings of Spain, and the cruelties committed there by 
Philip, ii. 247. The deſign of this prince to prohibit 
the commerce of them to all the reſt of Europe, 248. 
They exhauſt Spain, iii. 169. Deſign and means cf 
depriving Spain of the commerce of the Indies, 52. 
See Political Deſign. Sully oppoſes the ſettlement of a 
colony there: obſervations upon this ſettlement, 225, 
The Dutch make a voyage to the Eaſt Indies, iv. 173, 
Article in the treaty of truce, interpoſition, &c. relating 
to the trade to the Indies, 383. See America, Aſa, 


&c. 
Infants and Infantas of Spain. Don Carlos. See Carly, 
Don) Anne-Maria- Mauricette, Clara-Eugenia, Iſabella, 
e the following articles. See alſo Spain. | 
Infanta of Spain. (Anne-Maria-Mauricette of Auſtria) 
Her birth, ii. 380. Plots in the queen's houſhold to 
marry her to the Dauphin contrary to Henry's deſign, 


iv. 325. 

Infunta of Spain. (Clara-Eugenia of Auſtcia) The ſcheme 
of marrying her to the cardinal of Bourbon rendered 
ineffectual by the French lords, i. 312. See League, 
States of Paris, &c. 

Infanta of Spain. (Iſabella of Auſtria) She is married to 
the archduke, and made governeſs of the Low Countries, 
ii. 254. 


* Infidel. Princes. See Muſcovy, Turkey, Perſia. 


Intereſt. Of eight or ten per cent. aboliſhed, ii. 354- 
Invalid Soldiers, An eſtabliſhment made for them, iii. 
28. 

Invincible A fleet of Philip II. ſo called, vanquiſhed and 
diſperſed, ii. 247- | 

Joannini. Agent from the grand duke of Tuſcany for the 

marriage of Mary de Medicis with Henry IV. iii. 11,24. 
Cabals in the queen's houſhold with the Spaniſh party, 34. 

Sully's converſation with him upon the inſult received 
by our ambaſſador at Rome, from the duke of Tuſcany's 
ambaſſador, 99. 

Jebn. (Don) Of Auſtria : gains the battle of Lepanto, i. 

10. Lays the ſcheme of the League with the duke of 
Guiſe, 98. | 

John I. King of France, ſubmits to the authority of the 

* fates of the kingdom. 


Jeignys 
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vigny. Loft by Clermont Tonnerre, i. 215, 


%ixville. (Claude de Lorrain, prince of) Cabals with Spain? 


Is arreſted, and pardoned by Henry IV. at Sully's 
entreaty : his character, iii. 35. Diſgraced for his gal- 
lantries with the marchioneſs of Verneuil and the coun- 
teſs of Moret, iv. 263. His quarrel with the prince of 
Conty, 269. Grants which he procures from the queen 
regent, V. 77. 


Jen. (Du) One of the courtiers whom Henry IV. allowed 


tolive familiarly with him, v. 7. His advice to Sully 
after the death of that prince, 11. 

ours. (Grands). See Chamber des Grands Fours. 

ouſſeaume, Receiver-general of the finances, arreſted at 
Milan by Sully's diligence and hanged, iii. 49. 


Toyeuſe. (Anne duke of) Marſhal of France, leads the 


Royaliſt army againſt the League, and ſuddenly turns it 
againſt the proteſtants, i. 99. His difcourſe to Sully on 
this occaſton, ib. Leads the army of Henry III. and the 


League into Guyenne, 114. Marches againſt Henry IV. 


into Poitou, 128. The deſign of Henry III. by giving 
him the command of this army, 131. He takes St. 
Maixant, Maillezais, &c. 132. Sully defeats one of his 
ſquadrons, and narrowly mifles taking him priſoner, ib. 
His troops ill treated in his abſence, 134. He returns 
and puts himſelf again at their head, 137. An inſtance 
of his generoſity, ibid. He is defeated and ſlain at the 
battle of Coutras : the errors he committed there; and 
the particulars of this battle, 139 —143. He was one of 
the favourites of Henry III. ii. 15. - 

(Antony Scipio, knight of Malta, afterwards duke 
of). His party in Provence, i. 270. He beſieges Vil- 
lemur, 271. Is defeated there and drowned in the 
Tarn, 275. 

(Claude de). See St. Sauveur. 


Francis de). Cardinal: endeavours to juſtify, at 


Rome, the aſſaſſination of the Guiſes, i. 157. Is ſent 
by the duke of Maienne into Spain, 347. Commiſſion- 
ed by the pope to diſſolve the marriage of Henry IV. 
with Margaret de Valois, ii. 288. A*tviſes Henry to 
give the government of Poitou to; Sully, iii. 214. Is ſent 
to Rome to the conclave, 257. Sully confers with him 
upon the means of pacifying the two religions, iv. 142. 
Is proxy for Paul V. at the baptiſm of the Dauphin, 155. 
Employed by Henry to compoſe the difference between 


the pope and the r 209. He prejudices Henry 
4 2 


gainſt 
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inſt Sully in the affair of the arm t of Cleves, 414. 
_ Is — by that prince — the — 4 
the regency, 430. Mary de Medicis makes him one of 
the public council, v. 21. 
William de, i. 99. | 
—— (Henry count of — duke of) A capuchin 
friar, and cardinal : one of Henry III's favourites, ii. 1 
Concludes a treaty with Henry IV. 73. Sum paid him 
at his treaty, 227. He marries his daughter to the duke 
of Montpenſier, and enters again among the capuchins : 
a ſmart ſaying of Henry's upon him, iv. 154. His 
death, 285. 
— — (Henrietta-Catherine de). Marries the duke of 
Montpenſier, ii. 281. 
Ireland. Elizabeth ſubdues the rebels there, who had been 
ſupported by Spain, ii. 396. 
Ts. An eſtate purchaſed by Sully, iii. 312—365. 
1/abella. Her example propoſed to Henry IV. by Sully, iii. 
120. 
Ie. (N. de L') An officer in the train of artillery, iv. 349. 
Tfle- Adam. (L') Taken by the royaliſt army, i. 171. 
(les. (The affair of). See If, Pomegque, &c. i. 171. 
at. (Fort of) Built upon the Scheld by the Spaniards, iii. 
345+ 
ire. A victory gained by Henry IV's party {there, i. 
204. | 
T1taly. Part of the great deſign relating to it, iii. 173. Henry 
IV. gains the friendſhip of the princes of Italy, 352. 
See Political Deſign. I be debts due by France to Italy 
diſcharged by Sully, iv. 212. Comedians ſent for from 
Italy by Henry IV. 235. The princes and fates of 
Italy unite with Henry againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 326. 
Ambaſſadors appointed for Italy. Part of the great 
deſign relating to Italy with reſpect to religion, v. 128. 
And policy, 149. See Pelitical Deſign. 
Jubile. (Secular) A magnificent ceremony at Rome, iii. 
450. The king and queen go to Orleans, 361. 
Julliers. Duchy and dukes of this name: a diſpute con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion to it, iv. 396. See Cleves. Siege 
and reduction of this place by the confederate princes, 
v. 54- 
umeaux. Governor of Vendome, v. 64. 
Juriſdictions. Offices to be created in them upon occaſion, 
iv. 340. See Bar, Bailiwicks, Sovereign Courts. 
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Tory. (Battle of) Phenomena which preceded it, i. 193. 
Errors committed there: a particular account of this 
battle, — A wy ly | 
uvigny, or Drivigny. One of Sully's enemies, iii. 299. 

7 His memorial, 401. Henry IV. puniſhes him, 3 


K. 


E NL OS. One of the Scotch faction at London, 
& iii. 108. Deputed to the count of Aremberg, 152: 
Favours the French intereſt, 194. 


. 


LYN Y. Taken by the prince of Parma, i. 210. 
Lambert. A contractor, ii. 135. 
ent to France by the prince of Orange, to break 
off the negociations for a peace between Spain and the 
United Provinces : his artifices, iv. 297. 
(Saint) A party of pleaſure made by Henry IV. 
there intercepted by the arrival of the Spaniards, i. 


409. 
Landereau. (Charles Rouhaut Du) Attempts to ſurpriſe La- 


Rochelle, i. 19. 

Landgrave. See Heſſe. 

Langkis, Sheriff of Paris: contributes to get Henry IV. 
received into that city, i. 374. Agent for Margaret de 
Valois in the diſſolution of her marriage with Henry IV. 
ii. 286. 

Langiiran. (N. de Montferrand de) Makes his eſcape at 
the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, i. 29. Takes Sully's 
part againſt Bouillon, 51. | 


 Langres. They refuſe to admit the jeſuits there, iii. 37 . 


Languedoc. Deputies from this province to Henry IV. ii. 82. 
What paſſed between the two parties, 98. Henry tranſ- 
fers the ſtates to the Lower Languedoc, 384. This 
province an antient fief of the crown : not alienated, iii. 
558. Its regiſters united to the domain: a diſpute on this 
ſubje& between Sully and the parliament of Toulouſe, 
IV. 212. 

Languetot. A counſellor of the parliament of Rouen, in the 

party of Henry IV. ii. 84. - 

Lanſac. The younger attempts to ſurpriſe Rochelle, i. 19. 

Lanſquenets, They betray Henry IV. at Argues, i. 1 _ 

: re 
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Are cut in pieces at the battle of Ivry, 196. They mu- 

tiny at the ſiege of Rouen, 230. 

Laon. Beſieged by Henry IV. i. 390. The ſuccours which 

Maienne endeavours to throw into this place defeated : 
the great diligence and labours of Henry IV. at the ſiege, 
401. He refuſes to give the government of Laon to 
Biron, 409. The Spaniards march towards it with 
all their forces, 318. But cannot prevent its being 
taken, ii. 8, 10. 

Large. (Baron de La-) Defeats a detachment of the duke 
of Aumale's army, i. 220. 

Larry. (Saint). See Bellegarde, Thermes. 

Laval. Taken by Henry IV's party from the League, i. 188. 

(Charlotte de). Firſt wife to the admiral Coligny, 


(Guy de). Son of D'Andelot See Andelot. 

(Guy count of), Propoſed for a huſband to made. 
moiſelle de Sully, ii. 138, 139. iii. 211. This marriage 
broken off, 411. See Fervaquer. 

(Urbain de). See Bois, Dauphin. 

Lavardin or Laverdin. (Charles de Beaumanoir de} Mur- 
dered in the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, i. 31. 

Lavardin. (John de Beaumanoir de) Marſhal of France, 

i. 51. Takes Sully's part againſt Frontenac and Bouil- 
Jon, ib. A ſingle combat propoſed to be fought between 
him and La-Deveſe, 57. He quits the party of Henry 
IV. 64. A trick played him by Chicot, 99. La-Tre- 
mouille forces him to abandon the poſt of Coutras, 139. 
He commands the king's forces in Burgundy, iii. 28. 
Is made governor of Perche, and Maienne : reſigns 
the government of Poitou in favour of Sully, 216. who 
purchaſes Montricoux of him, v. 105. 

Launoi. (N. de) Contributes to the defeat of the duke 
D'Aumale, i. 220. 

Laurens. (Andrew Du) Phyſician to Henry IV. ii. 320. 

Is made firſt phyſician, iv. go. Henry IV. ſends him to 
the marquis of Roſny, who was ill, 178. 

League. (The) The cauſe of the great power of the Guiſes, 
i. 59. Raiſe the Randard of rebellion, 97. Its origin: 
weak beginnings: and its progreſs, 98. The heads of 
the League aſſemble at Chaalon, 100. Oblige Henry 

III. to join them, and diſpoſe of his troops as they pleaſe, 

105. They ſend three armies againſt Henry Iv. 176, 

* Towns and fortreſſes which they take and loſe, 127. 
They defeat the foreign forces at Auneau, 149. The 
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of the Barricadoes, on which Henry III. is obliged 
to leave Paris ; their inſalence before and after this ac- 
tion, 150. The weakneſs and the errors of this prince's 
conduct give them courage, and they oblige him to 
grant all their demands, 155, 157. He puts himſelf 
under their protection, after the murder of the Guiſes, 
159, 160. The ſucceſs of the arms of the two kings 
againſt them, 171, And of Henry IV. after the death 
of Henry III. 185. Sixtus V. foretells their defeat, ib. 
They loſe Meulan, and take Pontoiſe, 189. Seize 
Rouen, 191. And are beaten at Noyon : other loſſes 
ſuſtained by them, 219. Henry deprives them of great 
part of Normandy, 223, 225. They ſend troops to the 
fiege of Rouen, 237. They make propoſals and offers 
to Henry IV. Their troops defeated at the attack 
of St. Denis, and at the paſs of La-Vienne; but they 
gain the battle of Craon, 265. Leſdiguieres diſcon- 
certs their deſigns upon Provence and Dauphine, 270. 
Their troops defeated at Villemur, 274, 275. Condi- 
tions propoſed by them to Philip II. and his anſwer to 
them, 282. Their diſtruſt of one another, 284. Sully 
negotiates with them for Henry IV. 298. The condi- 
tions which they want to impoſe upon the king, 305. 
They diſagree with the ftates of Paris, 312—316. 
Their plots, and the oath they take againſt Henry IV. 
320. They ſend a deputation to this prince, 329. The 
' wiſe conduct he obſerves with them after his abjuration, 
336. They employ ſome monks to murder Henry, 341. 
They retire to Soiſſons at the reduction of Paris, 375. 
Lyons, and ſeveral other cities, forſake them openly, 
390. They ſupport the jeſuits in their proceſs againſt 
the univerſity, &c. 399. Their partizans for the duke 
of Maienne in Burgundy defeated, ii. 14. They op- 
poſe the declaration of war againſt Spain, 35. Are 
driven out of Dijon and Talon, 51. Defeated with the 
Spaniards at Fontaine Francoiſe, 53. They ſubmit to 
Henry IV. 73. Military expeditions in different pro- - 
vinces; ſome ſucceſsful, others unfortunate, 98. A 
liſt of the treaties made, and ſums paid by Henry IV. 
at the extinction of the League. Their parti- 
zans ſet Martha Broſſiere to work. They -murmur 
at Sully's ambaſly to London, iii. 78. Jeſuits, &c, juſti- 
fied for their attachment to the League, 237. A pow- 
erful faction in Europe conducted upon the maxims of 
the League, 244. Adopted likewiſe by many perſons 
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in the court and council of Henry IV. 372. Their mo- 
tives for hating Sully, 398. Debts contracted by France 
during the League, iv. 7. The partiſans of the League 
cabal with the Spaniſh ambaſſador againſt the power of 
Henry, and his deſigns, 190. Debts contracted on 
account of the League paid by Sully, 212. The aver- 
ſion of Henry to the policy and favourers of the League, 
and to their ſchemes, 272. They labour to diſſuade him 
from his great deſigns, 410. See likewiſe upon this whole 
- article, Guiſe, Matenne, Villersi, Feannin, Feſuits, Pope, 
| Spain, Courtiers, &c. 
Leagues Griſes. See Griſent. 

Lennox. (Earl of) One of the Scotch faction at London, 
iii. 105, 119 — 129. Sully makes him preſents, iv. 19. 

Lenoncourt. (Philip cardinal of) Deputed to the court of 
Henry IV. i. 104. 119. Aſſiſts at the conferences between 
Catherine de Medicis and the Duke of Guiſe. See 
Barruadies. 

Ze: X. (Pope) His conduct blamed by Sully, iv. 142. 

Leo XI. (Pope) Great rejoicing in France for his advance- 

- ment to the pontificate : his death, iv. 16, 17. 

Leonora Galigai. See Galigai. 

Leopold. Archduke of Auſtria, The emperor Rodolphus 
gives him the inveſtiture of Cleves : his proceedings with 
Henry IV. upon this affair, iii. 110. See Cleves. 

Lepantbhe. (Battle of). i. 10. | 

Lecques. (Antony du Pleix de) Succours Villemur, i. 274. 

Lerma. (Duke of) Favourite of Philip III. iii. 127. 

Leſdiguteres. (Francis de Bonne de) Conſtable : commands 
the forces of Henry IV. in Dauphine, i. 116. Diſcon- 
certs the deſigns of Spain and the Duke of Savoy in Pro- 
vence, 270. He drives the Duke of Epernon from 
Provence, ii. 27. Other exploits againſt the Duke of 
Savoy and Epernon, 98. He informs Henry IV. of the 
Duke of Savoy's defigns, 298. His ſervices during the 
campaign of Savoy, 32I—328, Is made marſhal of 
France, and governor of Piemont, by the advice of 
Sully, 345. Accuſed of correſponding with Biron, iii. 
287. 1 hanks Sully for procuring the poſt of colonel of 
the guards for the marquis of Riquy : Sully's complaints 
of him, 409. His deputies excluded from the aſſembly 
of Chatelleraut, iv. 39. 50. The rage with which he 
acts againſt Blaccons in the affair of Orange, 47. 
Bouillon's jealouſy of him, 55: His plots at Chatelle- 
raut for the eſtabliſhment of a proteſtant republic, &c. 
diſconcerted by Sully, 61, Henry IV. is 7 
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of his deſigns, 75, 150. His conferences with the _ 
heads of the proteſtants under him ſuſpected, 186. The 
motives which induce Henry IV. for marrying the mar- 
quis of Roſny into this family : diſputes, plots, and 
complaints, __ Sully, on occaſion of this marriage, . 
239—245. Henry IV. reſolves to give him the com- 

mand of the army in Italy, 422. See Political deſign. 
Villeroi rails at him in the queen regent's council, and 
Sully defends him, v. 71. * : 

Leſignan. (Lewis de Saint-Gelais de) A proteſtant officer, 49. 

Lefine. Attached to Sully, ii. 333. 5 

Letters of Henry IV. The prodigious exactneſs he diſ- 
covers in them, and his attention to the moſt minute 
particulars, ii. 159—382. The eſteem and affection 
he expreſſeg for Sully, iv. 178. See upon the contents 
of theſe letters, the articles Henry IV. Sully, &c. 

Lettres. (Belles) See Belles Lettres. 

Leucate. The deſigns of the rebels upon this place, iv. 42. 

Levis. See Caylus-Ventadour, Mirepoix. 

Lewis le Debonaire. Character of this king, v. 116. 

Lewis the Young. His character, v. 117. 

Lewis. (Saint) His edict againſt duels, iv. 96. He com- 
mands his ſon to aboliſh the taille, 294. Character of 
this prince, 313. 

Lewis Hutin. Takes an oath at his coronation, to ſub- 
mit to the authority of the ſtates of the kingdom, iv. 


293. 

Log XI. Value of the taille in his reign, iv. 293. Cha- 
racter of this King, 313. | 

Lewis XIII. His fondneſs for Sully, v. 16. He holds his 
bed of juſtice, and confirms there the regency of Mary 
de Medicis, 17. Preparations made for his corona- 
tion, 54. Quarrels among the grandees and miniſters 
at this ceremony, 68, The reception he gives Sully: 
his happy diſpoſitions, 74. He rewards Sully's ſer- 
vices, by giving him the ſtaff of a marſhal of France, 
171. fe is againſt him in his proceſs with his grand- 
ſon, which is the cauſe of his death, 175. Sully's 
auſtere reply to him, 182. 

Lewkener, matter of the ceremonies in London. Diſobliges 
Sully, iii. 96. 

Lhuillier, (John) Lord- mayor of Paris: contributes to 
get Sully received there, i. 374. 

Liancourt. (Nicholas d'Amerval de) Marries the fair 
Gabriella. See Eftrees (Gabriella d') Particulats re- 
lating to this marriage, ii. 279. 

Liancourt, 
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Liancourt. (N. Du Pleſſis) Firſt equerry of 8 IV. te- 


ceives this prince at Liancourt, and injures Sully there, 

ii. 102. He is appointed by Henry IV. one of the 

members of the council of regency. 

(Madame de) See Eftrees (Gabriella d'). 

Libels. (Satyrical) againſt the government, very common 
in the reign of Henry IV. iii. 399. 

Liberge. Valet de chambre to Sully, i. 124. 

Lichani. One of the undertakers for paving the ſtreets of 
Paris, iv. 293- 

Lieramont. (Francis de Dampierre de) Governor of Ca- 
telet, ii. 16. 

Liefſe. Henry takes a journey there, iii. 188. | 

Ligne, (L'Amoral, prince of) Endeavours to deprive the 
princes of Epinoy of their eſtates, ii. 294. Refuſes to 
marry mademoiſelle de Melun to the marquis de Cœuvres, 
lil. 414. 

Liss John de) Count of Aremberg. See Aremberg. 

Ligny. (Mary de Melun, princeſs of) Henry IV. and 
Sully oblige her to do the princes of Epinoy juſtice, 
with regard to their eſtates, iv. 384. 

Ligay. His party in Provence, i. 270. 

Lille. (John de) A madman, who attempts to aſſaſſinate 
Henry IV. iv. 102. | 

Limeuil. Henry IV. aſſiſts the duke of Bouillon to take 
this place, iv. 125. % xp 

Limoſin. Military exploits between the two parties in this 
province, ii. 98. Henry's journey thither, iii. 12, 14. 
A ſecond journey taken by Henry and Sully to Limoſin, 
to ſeize the cities of the duke of Bouillon, iv. 78. 

Lingben. Taken by Spinola, iv. 23. 

5 (John d' Arces de) One of the favourites of Hen- 

III. ii. 15. 

Livre. (La-) Apothecary to Henry IV. his account paid, 
iv. 10. 

Livron. The duke of Montpenſier fails in his attempt 
upon this place, i. 44. As likewiſe Henry, ii. 329. 
Lognac. The aſſaſſin of the duke of Guiſe, dies miſera- 

bly, iv. 10. | | 
& A proteſtant captain. Gratuities granted him by 

Henry IV, iv. 10. | | 
Loire. Advantages from joining it with the Seine and the 
Soane, iii. 322. The canal of Briare, 331. See 
Briare. A great inundation of this river in 1608. iv. 
285. 


Lombardy. 
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Lembardy. . of) A proje& for eſtabliſhing it in 
favour of the duke of Savoy, iv. 112. 
Lomente. (away de Brienne de) Secretary of tate, ii. 


143, 221. he queen regent admits him into her 
council, iii. 257. 

Lamenie. Sent by Henry IV. to Sully, iv. 208. 

Loncaunai. A proteſtant gentleman, ſaved at the maſ- 
ſacre of Paris, i. 29. ; 

Londe. (La) Mayor of Rouen, for the league, i. 178. 

Londen. Sully's magnificent reception there, iii. 96. The 
hatred of the French to the citizens, 102. breaks out 
on occaſion of the fact committed by Cambaut, 108. 
Factions which prevail there: not cuſtomary to treat 
ambaſſadors, 123. The people riſe againſt the Spani- 
ards, and praiſe Sully's conduct, 131. Honours he 
receives at his departure, 187, The troubles owing to 
his ſtay, 196. 

Lenga. (N. de) A proteſtant, i, 113. 

WY" 4 Propoſed for deputy of the church of Pons, 
iv. 186. 

Longuet. One of Sully's enemies at court, iii. 399. 

Longuet. Preſents a memorial upon purchaſing of the 
domaine to Henry IV. iv. 221. ; 

L:ngueville, This family beloved by Sully, v. 67. WEL 

Long ueville. (Henry d'Orleans de) Continues with Hen- 
ry IV. after the death of Henry III. 168. 8 

Loppes. A proteſtant gentleman, preſent at the defeat of 
the great convoy ſent to Laon, i. 408, 

Lrges. Surpriſes Chateudun, i. 168. 

Lorr ain. The forces of Lorrain defeated, and Dun, 
Stenay, &c. taken by the duke of Bouillon, i. 265. 
Lorrain ſeparates from Spain, and unites with France, 
ii. 35. Succeſs of the arms of Lorrain in the war of 
1595. 36. Reſtitution made by Lorrain of its ufurpa- 
tions upon the frontiers of Champaign, iv. 287. Hen- 
ry IV. deſigns to re-unite that territory to France, by 
marrying the heireſs to the Dauphin, 325 Part of 
the great deſign which relates to Lorrain. See Political 
deſign. See alſo Lorrain. (Charles II. duke of) | 

L-rrain, (Family of) Hated by Henry HI. iv. 234. The 
fancied claims of this family to the crown, 319. Their. 
plots, &c. with the ſtates of Paris, v. 12. 

L:rrain-Guiſe, See Cuiſe, and the following articles. 

Lorrain, (Charles of) Duke of Guiſe. See Gui/e. 

—— (Charles, cardinal of). i. 12. His death, 44. 
He forms the ſcheme of the league at the council of 

1 Trent, 
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Trent, 97, 98. His real ſentiments upon religion, 
104. His pretenſions upon Metz, 150. 
Lorrain. (Charles, cardinal of). Biſhop of Straſbourg, 
Henry IV. puts an end to the war, and the proceſs 
between him and the prince of Bavaria for this biſhop- 
ric, iii. 67. His death, iv. 284. N 
(Charles of). Duke of Maienne. See Maienne, 
(Charles of). Duke of Aumale. See Aumale. 
(Charles II. duke of). His plots with the ſtates of 
Paris uſeleſs, i. 312. His treaty with Henry IV. at 
the extinction of the league, ii. 227. The princeſs 
Catherine refuſes to marry him, 255. He makes an 
© agreement with Henry for the poſſeſſions belonging to 
the ducheſs of Bar, iii. 228. Comes to France, and 
* ſtands godfather to the princeſs Chriſtina, iv. 156. 
* Henry IV. obliges him to make a reſtitution of all that 
he had uſurped upon the frontiers of Champaign, 287, 
His deſign of marrying his daughter to the Dauphin, 
* 325. Diſputes with him concerning the boundaries of 
the country of Meſſin terminated, 359. Grants made 
him by the queen regent, v. 76. 
Torrain. (Charles-Emanuel de). Count of Sommerive. 


See Sommerive. 

(Claude de) A ſtem of the houſe of Guiſe. His 
children, i. 12. 

(Claude de). Duke of Aumale. See Aumale. 
(Claude de). Prince of Joinville. See Foinville. 
(Francis de). Duke of Guiſe. See Guiſe. 
(Francis de). Grand prior of France, i. 12. 
<—— (Henry de). Duke of Guiſe. See Guiſe. 
(Henry de). Duke of Bar. See Bar. 

— (Henry de). Count of Chaligny. See Chaligny. 
(Lewis de). Cardinal of Guife. See Guiſe. 


* 


— — (Nicolas de) Count of Vaudemont. See Fau- 


demont. 
— (Philip-Emanuel de). Duke of Mercœur. See 
Merceur. | 
. (René de). Duke d'Elbeuf. See Elberf. 
— (Catherine-Mary de). Ducheſs of Montpenſier. 
See Montpenſ/ier. 
——— (Frances de). Mademoiſelle de Mercœur. See 
Merceur. 
— (Lewis de). See Vaudemont. 
——— ( Lewis-Margaret de). Mademoiſelle de Guile, 
See Guiſe, + : 
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Lorraine. (Mary de) de Guiſe. Queen of Scotland, l. 13: 


iii. 271. „ 

—— (Ducheſs of). Falls dangerouſly ill: compliments 
made her by the king and queen, iv. 295. | 

Lothario. Duels authoriſed in his time, ii. 495. 

Ludun. Errors in the conduct of the prince of Conde 
and admiral Coligny at the ſkirmiſh of Loudun, taken 
notice of by H IV. i. 9. Aſſembly of proteſtants 
held in this city : Sully's ſervices there, v. 171. 

Love, Why this paſſion is dangerous to princes, ii. 247. 
Amours of Henry IV. See Miftreſſes. * 

Louſlange. (Lewis Francis de) One of the chief royaliſts 
in Limoſin, ii. 98. The city of Bourg taken by fol- 
lowing his counſel, ii. 316. 

Louvieres. Sully not able to take it, i. 178, Taken by 
Henry IV. 22 


2 Iv. begins to build the great gallery there, 
Las, (Ange Capel du) Compoſes a book upon the fi- 


nances, ii. 242. | 
Luc. (Francis d'Epinoy de Saint-) Grand maſter of the 
ordnance, contributes to the reduction of Paris, i. 374. 
Preſent at the ſiege of Laon, ii. 15. One of the fa- 
vourites of Henry III. His exploits in Brittany, 144- 
151. His death and character. 
Luc, (Saint-) Goes to London with Sully, iii. 94+ Re- 
ceives him in Poitou, 290. 
Lullint. nt and commiſſioner from the duke of Savoy 
in the affair of Saluces, ii. 284— 301. ; 
Lune. (Don Sancho de) Commands a body of Spaniſh 
troops in Italy, iii. 202. h 
Luneburg Brunſwick. See Brunſwick. 
Luguiſſes. Provincial gentlemen. Their impriſonment and 
proceſs, iv. 58, Their puniſhment, 83. a 
Luſgnam. Taken by the duke of Montpenſier, i. 44. 
Luſan, Pardoned by Henry IV. iii. 221. | 
Lux, The place of rendezvous for the army of Henry IV. 
li, 53. See Fontaine-Frangaſe. 25 | 
Lux, (Edmund de Malain, baron de) Negotiates the con- 
verſion of Henry IV. i. 319. The part he had in the 
battle of Fontaine-Frangoile, ii. 54. He adviſes Biron 
to go to court, iii. 15. Obtains his pardon, after he 
kad made a free confeſſion to Henry IV. and to Sully, 
29. Is deputed by this prince to the parliament of 
Dion, iv. 213. | 
ol. V. Aa Lunem- 


LN DEX. ; 
Luxembairg. Alliances of this houſe with the houſe of 
Bourbon and Bethune, ii. 171. 
———— {Heary de) Duke of Piney, Ambaſſador to 
Rome, ii. 202. His proceſs with the parliament, iii. 


45 
3 (Sebaſtian de). See Martigues. 


——— {Mary de). See Mart, guss. 

Lyons. Seized by the princes, i, 20. Surrenders to Henry IV. 
notwithſtanding the efforts of the duke of Nemours to 
prevent it, 29. Its canons refule to allow the duke 
of Savoy's claim of honorary canon, ii. 299. Henry's 
ſtay in this city in his way to we þ 109. Henry 
ſolemnizes his nuptials with Mary of Medicis there, 
342. Proceſs carried on by this city againſt Feydeau, 
Iv. 220. 

Lyre. (Abby of) Belonging to cardinal Du-Perron, iv. 21. 


M. 
MACARTY. (Saint-) Loſt by the proteſtants, i. 


Anion: Catherine de Baurben. Ducheſs of Bar. Is ſent 
back by Charles IX. to her brother, i. 8. Her taſte 
tor diverſions, 53. Her love for the count of Soiſſons, 
146. She is the cauſe of his journey to Bearn, 267. 
- She gives him a promiſe of marriage, 35 1. which ſhe 
afterwards puts into Sully's hands, 353. Sully is ſent 
to her by Henry IV. to break of this marriage: con- 
verſations between them, ii. 84. She endeavours to 
deprive him of the king's favour, 92. Henry takes the 
tarms from her which ſhe enjoyed in his name, 234- 
Scicral matches refuſed 1 ſhe at length conſents 
to marry. the duke of Bar: obſtacles raiſed to this 
marriage by Rome and the clergy, 254. A conference 

is held to perſuade her to change her religion, but to 
no purpoſe, 257. She comes to viſit the king at Metz, 
aud receives him at Nancy, iii. 66. A diſpute between 
Fenry and the duke of Bar, on account of the ſuc- 
ceſſion to her eftates, 227. Particulars relating to her 
death, her character, and the diſpenſation for her mat- 
riage, ib. | | 

Madrid. (Caſtle of) or Boiſe de Boulogne. Queen Mar- 

garet reſides there for ſome time : honours paid her by 
the king and queen, iv. 91. 
Macs. The utility of joining this river with the Saone, 


iii. 322. 
Mahomt. 
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Mainne. Lhis city taken by 
Maine. JO of Lorrain, duke of) Takes Brouage, 
i. 59. 
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Mahomet III. His Character: the. Janizaries- and the city 


of Conſtantinople revolt againſt him, ii. 398. 


ary-'1V's party, ii. 74. 


mands the atiiy of the league i Guyenne; 

takes ſome towns there, but cannot ſurpriſe Henry IV. 
114. Marches to Tours, where be narrowly miſſes 
taking Henry III. and is driven from thence by Hen- 
4 . 165. His troops defeated at Arques, 181. 
orced to abandon Dieppe, and marches towards Paris, 

185. A ſaying of Sixtus V. upoh him and Henry IV. 
ibid. He cakes ontoiſe, and loſes Meulan, 189. Loſes 
the battle of Ivry, 190. ' Faults committed by hifn 
there : Particulars of this battle, 193. Encounters 
at Noyon, &c, where his troops are beat, 219. He 
loſes Mante and Houdan, 220. He puniſhes the ir 
ſolence of the ſixteen, 237. Joins his forces with 
thoſe of the prince of Parma, 249, His advice the 
cauſe of the checks this prince meets with in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rouen, 251. Memorial of the propoſals 
made by him to the king of Spain, and the conditions 
which he was willing to impoſe upon the league, with 
the anſwers to them, 282. The arts he practiſes a- 
gainſt the Spaniſh party and his own nephew, and the 
faults he commits at the meeting of the ſtates of Paris, 
310, 312. The parliament oppoſe him, 3t5. The 
meaſures taken by him to exclude Henry IV. from the 
throt.e, 316, He endeavours to render the king's ab- 
juration uſeleſs, 334. - Oppoſes the depiitation from 
the Pariſians to this prince, 336. Demands a new 
truce ; which is denied him, 346. Takes the govern- 
ment of Paris from- the count of Belinz and gives it 
to Briſſac, by whom he is betrayed, 371, 374. He 
bafles the deſigns of the duke of Nemours, ibid. 
Marches to the aſſiſtance of Laon; but cannot hinder 
it ſrom being taken, 401. Endeavours to ſecure Bur- 
gundy, ii. 12. Which revolts from Him, 14. Errors 
in his conduct upon that occaſion, 51. He makes his 
treaty with Henry IV. who treats him With great 
kindneſs at Monceaux, 106. Sum of money paid him 
upon making his treaty. He gives Henry ſatisfaction 
for the behaviour of the count of Somerville his ſon : 
ſervices done him by Sully on this occaſion, iv. 202— 
218, Henry accuſes him with oppoſing the marriage 
between Mademoiſelle de Mercœur and the duke of 
Vendome, 271. He refuſes to ſell his domain of An- 
Aa 2 ubes 
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tides to the king, iv. 288. Henry appoints him of the 
council of the regency, 202, Mary de Medicis makes 
him one of her public council, v. 21. Grants which 

he procures from the queen regent, 77. 
Maine, (Mademoiſelle de) Henry IV. refuſes to confent 
. to her marriage with the — of Roſny, iv. 238. 
Maienne. (City of) Taken by Henry IV. i. 188. 
Maignon. Sully's valet de chambre: gives him a ſeaſon- 
able affiſtance at the ſiege of Paris, 171. Saves his 
life at the battle of Ivry, 194. Carries him in triumph 
to Roſny, 201. Of great uſe to him at the ſiege of 
. Rouen, 231. ii. 333. 
Maignan. A doctor of the Sorbonne. Attends Biron 
upon the ſcaffold, iii. 14. 
: Maillezais. Taken by Henry IV. i. 127. Retaken by the 
league, 132. 
Mai lac. (Saint Denis) Goes into the ſervice of the arch. 
: duke in Flanders, iv. 23. 
Mailly. (James de). See Benebart. 
Maine. (Le) An enemy of ,Sully's, iii. 299. 
: Mainfroy. Competitor with Charles of Anjou, i. 6. 
. Maintenon. (Lewis d' Angennes de) Miſſes taking Char- 
tres for the league, i. 167. Makes an agreement with 
the Maintenons for the abbey of Coulon, iii. 78. 
. Mayor. (Lord) of London. Sully's proceedings with hin 
on the affair of Combaut, iii. 103. 
« Maiſes. (Andrew Hurault de) His ſervices againſt the 
- rebels, i. 309. He is admitted into the council of f- 
nances, ii. 31, Where he unites with Sully, 135. | 
appointed one of the commiſſioners in the affair of 
the marquiſate of Saluces, 301. Preſent at the council 
wherein Sully receives his inſtructions for his emball 
to London, iii. 86. At the council for repealing the 
baniſhment of the jeſuits, 231. One of the com- 
miſfioners in the affair of the earldom of Saint Paul 
301. 8 
. Mitre. (John le) See Parliament, State of Paris, Maint. 
. Mlaius, (Alexander) A jeſuit : accuſed of being an i 
complice of Chatel, ii. 37. 

Maius, or Maio. (Laurence) A jeſuit: labours to pro- 
cure the ſetilement of his ſociety in France, iii. 229 
His promiſe to Henry IV. in the name of this ſocie!) 

* 237» | 
Mai ent. (Saint) Retaken by the league, i. 132. _ 


+. Ty IV. and Catherine de Medicis confer together * 
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this place, 130. Synod held there, ii. 7. The govern- 

ment refuſed to Sully, iii. 414. | £ 
Maixence. (Bridge of Saint) Being ill guarded, obliges 

Henry IV.. to retire from Paris, i. 186. 2 
Mallaſſiſe. (N. de Meſmes de) i. 3. Deputed by Ca- 

tharine de Medicis to Rochelle, 14. \ 
Malderet. Deputed by the United Provinces to Henry IV. 


1. 14. 
Malicorne. (John de Chourſes de) Unable to ſuccour Tal- 
mont, i. 121. Reſigns the government of Poitou in fa- 
vour of Sully iii. 216. 
Malta. (Knights of) They take Caniſe, and deſtroy 
Paſſava, ii. 398. Henry IV. procures his fon Alexander 
to be received into that order, iti. 37 3- | 

_—_ . proteſtant preacher : protected by king James, 
iv. 188; 5 

Mamert. (Saint) Sully inſulted there by the officers of the 
count of Soiſſons, ii. 43- 

Mandelot. (Francis de) His humanity to the proteſtants on 
Saint Bartholomew's day, i. 30. | 

Mandercheidt (John). See Straſbourg. | £4 

Mangece. (Bernardin de) Propoſals and offers made by him 
from Spain to Henry IV. i. 91. Other offers from 
Spain made by d'Entragues, 337, Hency IV. ſends La- 
Varenne thither, 339 13 

Mandace. (Ignatius de) One of the Spaniſh plenipoten- 
tiaries to the ſtates of Paris, i. 310. 

Manget. Sully quarrels with him, iv. 224. Mary de 
Medicis makes him one of her council, v. 169. 
Manicamp. (Philip de Longueville de) Lieutenant for the 
duke of Vendome in the government of La Fere, ii. 73. 
Sent to Flanders upon the prince of Conde's flight, iv. 


133 © 1 477 
_ (John d'O de) One of the catholic leaders in 
the party of Henry VI. i. 293 & 6 
Mansfield. (Charles) Leads a Spaniſh army into France 
during the fitting of the ſtates of Paris, i. 310. Takes 
Noyon, 317. and La Capelle, 291. Unable to pre- 
vent the loſs of Laon, 401. Is defeated by the duke 
of Bouillon, ii. 38. Loſes an opportunity of fighting 
with the army of Henry IV. at Amiens, 157, 159 
Mante. The government of it refuſed to Sully, and given 
to his brother, i. 205. The duke of Maienne fails in 
his attempts upon this city, 220: Henry IV. reſides 
there before the reduction of Paris, 225. Conferences 
upon religion held there, 325. and an aſſembly of pro- 
Y We A'a 3 teſtants, 
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teglants, hy The value of this government in money 


given to Sully, iii. 217, He cauſes a bridge to be built 
there, 

Afantua. In what manner this principality paſſed into the 

—_ of- Gonzague, iv. 155. e deſigns of Hen- 
ry IV. upon the territory of Mantua, 326. 

—— (Vincent de Gonzague Duke of) Brother-in- 
law to the queen, iv. 154. The reception given him 

dy Henry IV. at Paris, 295. 

| (Eleonora de Medicis, ducheſs of) Godmother 
to the Dauphin : comes into France to orm this 
ceremony : they give her the precedence of the princes 
of the blood, iv. 1 54. | 

2 (Eleonora de Gonzague, princeſs of) Henry IV. 
propoſes to marry her to his third fon, 295. 

——— (Margaret de Gonzague, princeſs 9 Henry IV. 

propoſes a marriage between her and the duke of Bar 
iv. 13. She is taken ill, iv, 299. 

Manufa#ures of fine ſtuffs. Do not ſucceed at firſt at 
Tours, ii. 294. Reflections on this ſubject, 296. 
Henry IV. eſtabliſhes them contrary to the advice of 

Bully, iii. 221. Sully oppoſes the re- erecting of buildings 
for them, 362. | 

Mar. (Earl of) One of the Scotch factions at London, 
iii. 108, Deputed to Sully, 148—163. 

Marabat. Excluded from the general deputation at the 
aſſembly of Chatellecaut, iv. 56 | 

Marais. (Mademoiſelle du) Daughter in-law to the duke 

F of Sully: married by Henry IV. to La Boulaye, ii. 
412. ** GY 

Marr. (Saint) Driven out of Meulan by d'Aumont, i. 


176, | 

Mare d'Or. A ſubſidy deſtined by Henry IV. for the 
maintenance of his houfſhold, ii. | 

Marcade. A jeweller, iv. 357. 

Marcel. (Emerigot) A rebel, i. 6. 

Marchand. (Charles La) Gives his name to the bridge 
Marchand, iv. 284. 

Mar-chauſſers. General and particular regulations for them 
in Berry, iv. 217. 

Mareſco /. A phyſician ſent for to Monceaux during the 
ficknefs of Henry IV. i. 397. : 

Margaret de Valois, queen of France. Celebration of 
her nuptials with Henry IV. i. 27. She leaves him, 


and returns to court, where ſhe quarrels with her mo- 


ther and brothers, 92. Negotiations for the 1 
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of her marriage commenced, ii · 185, Sully endeavours 


to procure her conſent to it by letters, which ſhe an- 
ſwers favourably, 192. Particulars relating to her life, 
ibid. Her hatred to the ducheſs of Beaufort, 204. 
The affairs of the diſſolution of her martiage reſumed, 
and completed: proceſles of her conduct on this oc- 
caſion, &. ii. 286. Henry IV. obliges the count of 
Auvergne to do her juſtice with regard to the inheri- 


tance of Catherine de Medicis : praiſes of her modera- 


tion and difintereſtednefs, iii. 241. Sully goes to her, 
to confer with her concerning the cabals of the diſ- 
affected party, iv. 40. She quits the caſtle of Uſſon, 
which ſhe conſents ſhould be demoliſhed :' and reſides 
in the caſtle of Madrid : honours which ſhe receives 
there from the king and queen: her great confidence 
in Sully, 91. Particulars of her life: her death: het 
good and bad qualities, 92. Preſents which the makes 
to the duke ducheſs of Sully, 110. She affiſts at 
the baptiſm the children of France, 155. Gives 
the dauphin het mother's eſtates, which are augmented 
in their value by Sully, 229. _ 

Margzerit. Advocate general of Rouen: favours granted 
by Henry IV. to his children, iv. 356. _ 

Marie. (Sainte) Requeſted by Henry LV. iv. 229. 

Margine. A TO in Britany, iv. 218. 


Marillac, Engaged in the gallantries of Henry IV. iv. 


249. .* 
Marine. The deplorable condition it was in at the time 
of the peace of Vervins, it. 226. Regulations for its 
eſtabliſhment, iv. 226. Schemes for this purpole, 330. 
dee Cabinet of ſlate. LES F 

Mari:n, Sully's letter to him, iv. 290. TIRE ET 

Marivault. (Claud de VIfle de) Preſent at the battle of 

Aumale, i. 238. At the ſiege of Laon, 404. At the 
defeat of the grand convoy, 425» 

Mark. (La) Earldom and counts of this name: how 
this principality became united to the duchy of Cleves, 
iv. 396. 1 

Mt N William Robert de la) Brother to the ducheſs of 

Bouillon: his death and laſt will, i. 225. 


Mark. (Robert de la) Father to the ducheſs 'of Bouillon, 


j. 225. He held Sedan under the protection of Fraucis 
I. iv. 125. | 
Mark, (Charlotte de la). See Powillon (duchels of). 
Markham. (Lord) Conſpires agaialt the king of England, 
ul, 196, 
"0 Aa 4 Marli. 
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Al. (Caſtle of) Henry IV. reſides there in his youth, 
i. 409. | 

Marmande. Loft by Henry IV. i. 51. Skirmiſhes before 
this town, = — 8 - | 

Marmoutier. . narrowly eſcapes being taken 
there b the duke of Maienne, i. 167. - 

Marne. L'Hote drowned in attempting to ſwim over this 
river, iii. 253. 

Maroniere. Governor of Tolmont, i. 121. 

Marguemont. (Denis de) Archbiſhop of Lyons. Endea- 
vours to procure a diſſolution of the marriage between 

Henry IV. and Margaret de Valois, ii. 187. Is refuſed 
2 cardinal' hat, iii. 258. 

Marquette. A Flemiſh officer: commands the ſuccours to 

d, iu. 339. 

Marquets. De) Signs a writing of diſcharge for the ef. 
fects of the ducheſs of Bar, iii. 229. 

Marſeille. Its reduction by the duke of Guile, ii. 27, 28. 
Deputation from thence to Henry IV. 82. Sum 
paid at its ſurrendering, 496. Biron's party endeavour 
to get poſſeſſion of this city, 392. Deſigns of Spain 

upon the iſles, iii. 200. Inſutrections which happen 
there upon the prohibition of commerce with Spain, 
332. Schemes of the diſaffected party to ſeize it, iv, 
29. The troubles in this city pacified, 165. 

Marſilltere. (N. de) A proteſtant officer: deputed to Ger- 
many, i. 120. 

Martaau. (Michael) de la Chapelle. Traverſes Villeroi's 
treaty with Henry IV. i. 361, 380. What paſſes be- 
tween Sully and him with this governor, 381. He 
leaves Rouen, 382. 

Marthe. (Meſſieurs de Saint) Friends of Sully: their let- 
ters juſtify him againſt the calumnies of father Cotton 
in the affair of the college of Poitiers, iii. 377. 

Martigues. (Sebaſtian de Luxembourg de) ii. 167. 

Martigues. (Mary de Beaucaire, ducheſs of) Leaves the 
duke of Mercœur with Henry IV. ii. 167. Viſits Sully, 
171. She raiſes obſtacles to the marriage of the duke 
of Vendome with mademoiſelle de Mercceur, iv. 271. 

Martin. A phyſician, ſent for to attend Henry when he lay 
ill at Monceaux, ii. 210. | | 0 

— (Charles le Clerc de Saint) Slain at the taking of 
Cahors, i. 66. | 

——— (N. de Saint) Firſt gentleman of the bed-cham- 
ber to the king of Navarre, ii. 97. 

| | Martin, 


ins 
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Martin. (Madame de Saint) Wife to the firſt preſident,” 


related to the princeſs Catherine, ii. 97. 
——— (Madame de) Her reception of ally her nephew, 
i. 8 


9. 

Martinhault. Sully lodges at his houſe at Roven TH 82. 
I! 

Merits His in Proverice, i. 271. | 

Matelet, Governor of Foix. Throws himſelf into Calais, 
and ſurrenders it to the Spaniards, ii. 63. 

Matignon. (James de) Marſhal of France. He takes 
— priſoner, i. 43. Judgment upon his pro- 
cedure, ibid. He commands an army in Guyenne: 
loſes Coſtets, 113. Henry IV. eſcapes him, 114. 
Joyeuſe fights the battle of Coutras without his afh- 
ſtance, 133. He refuſes to ſuccour Villemur, 274. 
5 him one of the council of finances, ii. 31. 


= n 

atign:n, (Odet de). See Thori;ny Fe 

Matthias, Archduke of Auſtria. "The United Previews 
offer him the ſovereignty over dem? but are afterwards 

2 guſted _ mag x 77. * 
aubuiſſon. (A of). See Eftrees (A hen d-). 

— rant de) One of 0 TH. favourites, 

ii. 15. | 
Maulem. Taken by Henry IV. i. 12 | 
Mauleville. A wk bom I x 
Maupeou. Oppoſes the re-eſtabliſhment of the j uits, iii. 

234. iv. 113, 217. Appointed dy Henty IV. one of 

the council of the regency, 203. 

Maur. (Saint) Sully treats there for the union of the two 
kings, i. 117. Henry IV. reſides for ſome time in this 
caſtle, iv. 231. 

Maurevert. (Nicholas de Louviers de) Wounds admiral 
Coligny, i. 25. 

Maurier. (Benjamin Aubery du) His letter to Bouil - 
lon, iii. 39. 74. The ſervice he does him in the affair 
of Sedan, iv. 120—123. Benefits conferred on him 
by Sully, — his advice to him after the death of Hen- 

IV. v. 

Ma ac, Commiſla in Languedoc, iv. 290. 

— (Synod o of) A deputation from it to the duke 
of Bouillon, iv. 2 

Maximilian I. (Emperor) Philip II. endeayours to deprive 
him of the empire, it. 247. His claims upon the Low 
Countries conteſtible, iv. 397. pe 

axi- 
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Maximilian II. (Emperor) His diſpoſitions with regard to 

the territories of Cleves, Juliers, &c. iv. 399. See 
Cleves. 

Meaux. (Enterpriſe of) i. 20. Vitry ſurrenders this city 
to Henry IV. 347. 

Medavy. (Charles Francis Rouxel de) One of the general 
officers of the league, i. 178. He commences a treaty 

with Sully, 343. Concludes it, 359. Difficulties raiſ- 
ed to this treaty, v. 1. The money paid him. 

Medicis. (Houſe of) Of late date, iv. 391. 

Medicis. (Alexander de) Cardinal of Florence, negotiates 
for the peace of Vervins, ii. 166, Sully receives him 
at Paris, and at Saint Germain, 210. He is made 
pope. . See Lea XI. 

Madicis. (Catherine de) Queen of France. Unſucceſsful 
in the war againſt the proteſtants, i. 2. Deceives them 

by the peace of 1570, 3. Favours the princeſs of 
Lorrain through her hatred to the houſe of Bourbon, 
13. Occaſion of her interview at Baionne with the 

duke of Alba, 19. Her artifices to draw the hugue- 
nots to Paris, 20. The meaſures ſhe takes to ruin 
the proteſtants: maſſacre of Saint Bartholomew, 21. 
Particulars and reflections on this ſubject, 25. The 
| gots join the huguenots againſt her, 41. Her 
ſchemes for the eſtabliſhment of her children, ibid. 
Charles IX. hates her, ibid. Her artifices to diſunite 
Henry IV. and Monſieur, 45. She deceives them both 
by the peace called Monſieur s peace, 48. Conferences 
in ſeveral places between her and Henry IV. But 
without effect, 61. Methods erage 5, | by her to 
draw every one of his officers from him, ibid. Her 

_ Etter to the prince of Conde, in which ſhe thanks him 
for having taken arms againſt the king, 72. Her 
ſchemes to procure the fovereignty of the Low Coun- 
tries and the kingdom of Algiers for the duke of Anjou, 

75. Her treachery in treating with Sully, g1, 92. 

She loſes an opportunity of ſuppreſſing the league, and 
of uniting the Low Countries to France, 100. Re- 
flections upon her bad policy, 127. She goes into Poi- 
tou, and has ſeveral conterences with Henry IV. Sul- 
ly penetrates into her fecret deſigns, 130, 131. A ſay- 
ing of hers which proves that ſhe was very indifferent 
about religion, 130. Several negociations between her, 
the duke of Guitie, &c. after the action of the barri- 
cadoes, 150. She reconciles Henry III. and the Guiſes, 
156. Her death, 138. Diſadvantageous character - 

the 
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the princeſs, 159. She oppoſes the marriage of the 
princeſs Catherine with Henry III. 254. Her lat 
will in favour of her daughters, iii. 28 1. The value 
of ber eſtates, ibid. Margaret diſpoſes of her inheri- 
tance in favour of the dauphin, iv. 212. | 

Medicis, {Come II. de) Grand duke of Tuſcany, fucceeds 
Ferdinand : infult given by his ambaſſador to the am- 
baflador from France at Rome, for which Henry ob- 
liges him to give fatisfaQtion, iii. 99. Henry engages 
him in his intereſts, 102. | 

—— errant de) See Mantua. (Ducheſs of) 

Ferdinand de) Grand duke of Tuſcany, marries 
— de Medicis in the name of Henry IV. ii. 314. 
He ſurrenders the ifles of it to this prince, 380. Hots 
of his ambaſſador at Madrid againſt the deſigns and 
perſon of Henry III. iii. 36. His death, 99. Henry IV. 
comforts the queen for it : Speech of Ferdinand to the 

French ambaſſadors, 102. 

——— (Francis Marie de) Grand duke of Tuſcany : 
marriage of his daughter to Henry IV. propoſed and 
concluded, it. 291, 293. | 

——— (D. John de) A baſtard uncle to the queen: 
comes with her to Paris, ii. 349. Stands proxy for 
the grand ducheſs of Tuſcany to che princeſs Chriſtina 
of France, iv. 26— 229. He adviſes Henry IV. to 


- 


fend Conchini back to Italy, and the queen forces him 


to leave France, 255, 257. 
1edicis. (Mary de) A marriage propoſed between her 
and Henry IV. ii. 291. The grand duke marries her 
in the name of the king, 316. She arrives at Lyons, 
where her marriage is compleated, 342. She comes to 
Fontainebleau, afterwards to Paris, where Sully enter- 
tains her at the arſenal : Italians in her train, 350. 
Goes to keep the jubilee at Orleans, 391. Becomes 
regnant and is delivered of the dauphin: a ſpeech of 
He s to her, and ſome particulars relating to the 
birth of the child, 376. He gives her Monceaux, 377. 
She follows the king to Blois, wi. 4. This prince takes 
2a ſevere re'olutian againſt her and the Italians, 12. 
He diſclpſes to her his deſign of arreſting Biron, 19. 
Birth of the princeſs Elizabeth of France : Henry's 
extreme tenderneſs to the queen during her lying-in, 
6. He takes her with him to Metz, 64. His advice 
to her when he thought himſelf dying, 83—85. Sul- 
ly preſents medals of gold and ſilver to her, and re- 
A preſents from her in r turn, 326, Oneaſineſs 
- | | which 


o 
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which ſhe gives the king by her jealouſy and bad tem- 
per, 264. Sally ai - 2 ſubject, but ſhe 
will not liſten to him, and he endeavours to reconcile 
them, 267. Grants which ſhe procures from the king, 
271. Sully perſuades her to write a ſubmiſſive letter 
to the king, 272. They are reconciled and quarrel 
again by the artifices of the marchioneſs of Verneuil, 
273. Mutual complaints between her and Sully, who 
ry to engage any more in their quarrels, 280. 
Other quarrels between her, the king, and the marchio- 
neſs of Verneuil, which Sully endeavours to appeaſe, 
274. Preſents made to her by Henry IV. and to the 
officers, and women of her houſhold, iv. 10. She at- 
tends the king in his journey to Auvergne, &c, 82. 
Viſits and honours paid by her to queen Margaret, 92. 
A curious converſation between her, the king, and 
Sully upon their diſputes, 1 3. She makes complaints 
of Henry, 107. A pleaſant faying of this prince 
to her, upon the birth of her Leun daughter, 
ibid. He refuſes to take thoſe meaſures which Sully 
propoſes to terminate their quarrels: preſents made by 
her to Sully, 108. She favours the Spaniſh policy 
againſt that of the king, 112. Attends this prince in 
his expedition to Sedan, and favours the duke of Bouil- 
lon, 128. Procures the ducheſs of Mantua precedence 
of the princes of the blood, 154. Eſcapes being 
drowned at Neuilly, 156. A familiar dialogue between 
her and the king, 167. Birth of her ſecond fon, 177. 
New quarrels between her, the king, and the marchio- 
neſs of Verneuil: ſhe pawns her jewels, 230. Sully 
again endeavours to compoſe their quarrels : particulars 
and anecdotes on this ſubject, 250. Henry's complaiſance 
to her. Birth of his third ſon, ibid. She gives 
the king dangerous advice againſt the proteſtants, 274. 
She goes to Chartres, 316. Her friendſhip for father 
Cotton, ibid. Plots againſt the life of Henry IV, carri- 
ed on among the people of her houſhold, 322. I his 
princeſs both blamed and juſtified on this 1 329. 
She permits the dukes to enter the courts of the Louvre 
in their coaches, 333. Grants which ſhe procures for 
Leonora from Sully, 356. Conſequences of her jea- 
louſy of the princeſs of Conde, 363. Henry IV. com- 
forts her for the death of the grand duke, 390. He 
appoints her regent during the execution of his great 
deligns, 430. She inſiſts upon being crowned in op- 
politiap to the deſires of Henry, 43'. Juſtification, of 


this princeſs, and other particulars relating to her in the 
account 
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account of Henry's aſſaſſination, v. 440. She ſends fot 
Sully to the Louvre : the reception ſhe gives him, 14- 
The parliament declare her regent, 17. Her ſecret 
council compoſed of perſons whoſe maxims of poli 
are directly oppoſite to thoſe of Henry IV. 21. The 
count of Soiſſons endeavours to her regency an- 
nulled, 33. Difficulty of appeaſing the quarrels be- 
tween the princes of the blood, 26. An extraordinary 
council held upon the affair of Cleves, in which the 
will not follow Sully's advice, 29. A particular coun- 
cil wherein, contrary to Sully's advice, ſhe takes mea- 
ſures againſt the duke of Savoy, 33. Her policy whol- 
K rg to that by which Henry IV. governed him- 

» 35- Bears Sully ill will for his connexions with 
the prince of Conde, 42. She receives this prince 


coldly, but afterwards gains him by gratuities, 46. 


Her diſſimulation with Sully, 54. She ſends an army 
to the ſiege of Julliers, 55. She ſecretly determines to 
diſmiſs Sully, 58. She ſends him a comptant, which 
he refuſes to ſign, 60. Her reaſons for ſending for Sully 
from Montrond, 69. The gracious reception ſhe gives 
him, 72. Conchini gives her bad impreſſions of = 
76. A profuſion of gratuities, grants, and favours be- 
ſtowed by her upon the grandees, 77. Mortifications 
which ſhe gives Sully, 79. She ſupports Villeroi and 
d'Alincourt againſt him in the affair at Lyons, 81. 
Sully reſigns his employments of ſuperintendant of the 
finances and governor of the Baſtile, brevets and re- 
compences which he receives for them, 86. Different 
opinions upon his proceeding in this reſpect, 87. Let- 
ters between her and Sully, wherein ſhe promiſes him 
her protection, 95. She gives him a conſiderable aug- 
mentation of his penſion, 99. She is obliged to yield 
to the proteſtants in the aſſembly at Chatelleraut, 162. 
and to the duke of Rohan in the affair of St. John 
d'Angely, 164. She aſks Sully's advice upon the re- 
bellion of the princes : her letters to him, 165. 
Meder. One of the conſpirators at La-Fleche, iv. 378. 
Megrin. (Paul Stuart de Cauſade de Saint-) A favourite 
of Henry III. ii. 15. 
Meillant. Secretary to the council of finances, ii. 42. 
Meilles. (Count of) A proteſtant officer, i. . 
Melun. Henry IV. eſcapes being aſſaſſinated there, i. 341. 
——— (Houle of) And diſtinguiſhed perſons of this name, 
i. 7. See following articles. 
—— D'Epinoy. See Epincy. 


Me un. 


Melun. de Ligne. See Ligne. 

——— de Roubais. See Roubais. | 

——— (Hugtrde) Viſcount de Gand, i. 7. Sully loſes 

this inhernance, 77. 

(Anne de) Lady de Roſny, i. 7—77. 

(N. de) Henry IV. gives him the abbey of Mo- 
reilles, iii. 412. | 

(Mademoiſelle de) Her relations refuſe to marry 
her to the marquiſs de Cœuvres, ili. 414. 

Menager. Deputed from the ſtates of Blois to Henry IV. 
i. 58. 

Mende. Taken by Foſſevre, ii. 177. 

Aene bout. (The agreement of Saint-) iii. 367. 

Aenclay. (The marchioneſs of) Takes the habit of a nun, 
iv. 379. 

— Counſellor to the parliament of Rouen: in 
the party of Henry IV. ii. 82. 

AHercœur. (Philip-Emanuel de Lorrain, duke of) Is by 
Henry III. imprudently made governor of Brittany, i. 
185. Defeats the royaliſts at Craon, 266. His ſchemes 
diſconcerted by Sully, 282. His plots with the ſtates 
of Paris ineffectual, 312. His ſucceſs in Brittany, 296. 
ii. 98. Henry IV. makes preparations for a journey 
into that province, to drive him from thence, 165. A 
bon - mot of his with regard to his pretended claims 
upon Brittany, ibid. Methods which he makes uſe of 
to obtain his pardon, 167. His party in Brittany ſup- 
preſt, 170. The ſum he receives upon making his 
treaty, 227. He goes into Hungary to ſerve the emperot 
in bis wars, ii. 294. He is made lieutenant-general 
there, 350, He takes Albe-Royale from the Turks, 
298. Particulars relating to his death: his eulogium, 
iii. 60. Henry IV. purchaſes the tower of Bouc from 
him, iv. 12. His fon ſerves in the expedition of Sedan; 
131. 

* (Francis de Lorrain de) Contracted to the 
duke of Vendome, ii. 169. Great difficulties in ac- 
compliſhing their marriage, iv. 271. 

—— (Mary de Luxembourg, ducheſs of). The me- 
thods ſne makes uſe of to move Henry IV. in favour 
of her huſband, ii. 167, 169. Sully is reconciled to 
her, 170. Obſtacles raiſed by her to the marriage of 
ker daughter with the duke of Vendome, iv. 271. 

Merens. Obtains a gratuity from the king, iv. 10. 

Merowvins. Character of this king, v. 110. 

Hereringians. Character of this race, ib. 4 

2 N Maſinei. 
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Meſmes. (N. de) i. 3. Deputed by Catherine de Medicis 


to Rochelle, 14. 

Meſmes, (John- James de). See Ruff. | 4 

Meſmin. (Mademoiſelle de Saint) Sully falls in love with 
her, but afterwards ſubdues his paſſion, i. 94. 

Mejnil. (Du) Captain of the old palace of Rouen i in the 
king's party, ii. 82. 

Meſnil-Baſir. Counſellor of the pariament of Rouen; in 
the king's party, ii. 82. 

Meſſier. A jeweller, iv. 363. 

Malſillac. (Raymond de Raftignac, de) — Ville- 
mur, i. 274. 

Metz. Henry IV. goes thitber, and drives out the Sobol- 
las: other motives for this, and the conſequences of 
it, iii, 63. Sully ſupports this city againſt the jeſuits, 
iv. 145. The duke of Verneuil is made biſhop of it: 
right of this chapter, 280, A diſpute, concerning the 
boundaries of Meſſina terminated, 357. | 

Meulan. Taken by D'Aumont and Sully, 4. 176. The. 
league make a fruitleſs attempt upon it : Henry IV. 
runs great Aga in ſuccouring it, 189, 190. Other 
dangers which he eſcapes there, 341. 

Meyragues, (Lewis — or Lagonia, baron de) His 
crime and puniſhment, iv. 83. 

Matte. (St. Paul de La) Aſſembly of proteſtants held at 
this place. Deſigns formed againſt Henry LV. i. 101. 

Michas, (Captain) An adventure which Henry IV. has 
with him, i. 97. 

* 1 of Tranſilvania: defeated by George 
Baſte, ii. 

Michel. Ray This town taken by Henry IV. ii. 30. 

Michel. (Saint) Deputed by Henry IV. to Sully, ror. 
u Sully of the intended aſſaſſination of Hen- 
ry IV. 278. 

ki (Nichole) Attempts to poiſon Henry IV, 
puniſhment, ii. 305. 

Mignonville, A proteſtant officer, i. 121. Commands the 
artillery at Coutras, 140. 

Military. (Affairs and regulations belonging to it) Part 
of the troops diſbanded, ii. 199. The miſerable con- 
dition to which the civil wars had reduced it, 220. 
Eſtabliſhments far the invalid ſoldiers, and other re- 
gulations, iii. 328. Order in military difcipline reſtor- 
ed, iv. 9. Schemes for this purpoſe, 336. A uſefal. 
regulation i in military diſcipline projected by Henry IV. 


v. 188. 
1 Milly. 
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Ai. (Conferences of) The ſubject treated of there, i. 
142 
Milin. A proteſtant officer : occaſions the taking of Mo- 
uſegur, i. 73. d 
Mines of gold, filver, &c. Diſcovered in France, iii. 54, 


| AMinifters of flate. Character of a perfect miniſter, ii. 213. 


What ſort of s were then called miniſters and 


. ſecretaries of ſtate : the title of miniſtet not much in 


uſe, 22r. Maxims of Sully upon this employment, 
tit. 387. How kings ought to behave to miniſters, iv. 
- x84. - Faults which they often commit. Qualities 
_— to be poſſeſſed by miniſters of ftate, 286. 
Afrolens. A city taken by Henry IV. ii. 319. 
Miefſens. (Henry D' Albret, baron de) One of the prote- 
ſtant lords, i. 5 1. ii. 97. 


| Mirande. A ſnare laid by its inhabitants for Henry IV. i. 


An, Deputy from the proteſtants, iv. 279. 
Mirabau. (James Chabot de) His behaviour at the . 
of Fontaine F iſe, ii. 54. 
Mireparx. (Louiſa de Bethune, marchioneſs of) Her in- 
1 to the duke of Sully her father, v. 105. 
ron. 


prince. See Henry III. He aſſiſts at the conferences 
aſter the barricadoes, i. 157. | 

Francis) Lieutenant civil, and intendant of Paris: 

Biron's diſcourſe to him upon the ſcaffold, iii. 24. His 


death, iv. 282. His oppoſition to the regiſtring the 


rents: particulars relating to his life : Sully's generoſity 
to his family, ib. 
Miftreſſes of Henry IV. Their names: the children he 
had by them, iv. 247. 
Meiiſſet. A contractor, iii. 291. 
Mole. (Joſeph Bonniface de La) Beheaded, i. 43. 
—— — (Edward). His oppoſition to the duke of Maienne. 
See States of Paris. 
Molina. A jeſuit: his opinion concerning grace, iii. 241. 
Momier. — . of St. Germain en . ii. 212. 
Monaco. Spain uſurps this principality, iii. 352. 
Monarchy. (Univerſal) Proofs that Charles V. Philip II. 
and Philip III. formed ſchemes for it, iv. 110. 
Monarchal. Government preferable to all others. 
Monceau. (Du) Commiſſary in Berry. 
Manceaux. Henry IV. goes frequently thither, ii. 102. 
. 108, 164, 210. He gives that houſe to the queen, 380. 
And carries on great buildings there, iv. 259, 380. 


Firſt phyſician to Henry III. his ſpeech to this 
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Manceaux. (Marchionels of). See Eftreezs (Gabriella de). 
Moncenis. A proteſtant town, iv. 279. 
Moncentour. (Battle o 


2 i. 9. ; 
Mondoucet. (Claude) Reſident in the Low Countries, i. 


27. 

Mark That of Spain very common in France, i. 343. 
Abuſes in it corrected, and new regulations, ti. 354. 
Foreign money prohibited, 355. The carrying of coin 
out of the kingdom prohibited, 357. The value of 
it raiſed, and reckoning by livres eſtabliſhed, iii. 50. 
Maxims and reflections upon theſe operations, ibid. 
Edicts concerning the coin, troubles occaſioned by 
them, ibid. 

Monis. See Friars. 

Mons, Taken by the prince of Orange, i. 16. 

Monjegur. Taken by the proteſtants, 73. s 

Memfire. (Gamaliel de) Sent by Henry IV. to draw out 
the garrifon from Sedan, iv. 234. | 

Mont, (Du) or Des- Monts. Sent into Canada, iii. 225. 

——(St. Mary du). A proteſtant gentleman, well affec- 
ted to the king, ii. 266. 

Montaffiz. (Houſe of) in Piedmont. Sully difſuades Hen- 
ry IV. from purchaſing the eſtates of that houſe, ii. 
381. A quarrel on this occaſion between the count 
of Soiflons and Sully, v. 26. The queen-regent fa- 
vours the count of Soiſſons in this affair, 60. 

— — (Lewis, count of) Marries his daughter to the 
count of Soiſſons, ii. 381. 

(Anne de) Marries the count of Soiffons, ii. 


381. 

Mentagne. A converſation between him and De Thou. 
dee Thou (De). | 

Montagu. Taken by the proteſtants, i. 65. 

Montataire. Deputed to Sully by the prince of Conde, v. 
43. 

Montauban. A cautionary town given to the proteſtants, 
i. 3. It maintains its privileges, 40. Aſſembly of pro- 
teſtants held in this city: tumults among them, 101. 
Their eulogium upon Henry IV. iii. 216. Taken by 
Lewis XIII. Sully's ſervices at this ſiege. 

Mentauban. Receiver-general, iii. 326. 


Montaufier. A proteſtant officer. Preſent at the battle of 
Coutras, i. 140. of 

Montbazon. (Lewis de Rohan, duke of) i. 104. The 
reception he gives Sully, 112, Preſent at the battle of 
daveuſe, 168, Is killed at Arques, 182. 
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AMontbaxon. (Hercules de Rohan, duke of) Sully's friend. 
ſhip for him cenſured, iii. 402. Henry IV. lives with 
him at Livry, iv. 320. Appointed one of the regents, 
202. Involved in Ravaillac's conſpiracy, 230. De. 
puted to Sully by the queen regent, v. 14. 

Monte. (Horace Del-) Commiſhoner from the Pope for 
the diſſolution of the marriage between Henry IV. and 
Margaret de Valois, ii. 288. 

Monieſpan. Attends Henry IV. in the campaign of Savoy, 
ii. 341. 

Mont fer rat. Henry IV. has a deſign upon this principality, 
III. 12. * 

Montglate. (Lewis de Harlay de) Firſt ſteward of the 
houſhold to Henry IV. He is ſent by that prince to 
meet the foreign army, i. 147. An interview between 
Henry and Sully at his houſe, iii. 56. He is reſident 

from France in Germany, iv. 131. Appointed ambal- 

ſador to the Porte, 430. 

Montglat. (Madame de) Governeſs to the children of 
France: ſhews the Dauphin in Paris, iii. 362. Pre- 
ſents made her by Henry IV. iv. 10. Of Sully, 104. 

Carries the children of France to Noiſly, 231. 
Atnigammery. (Gabriel, count of) Kills Henry II. in : 
tournament, i. 13. Eſcapes at the maſſacre of Saint 
Bartholomew, 32. Returns into France, 43. Is taken 
and executed : the opinion of the author concerning 
the promiſe that was ſaid to be given him by Matignon, 
43. His fon, 50. 140. 

 Montguyon. Henry IV. occupies this poſt. See Coutras. 

Mentignac-Le-Comte. Taken by the duke of Maienne, i. 
116. 

Moentigny. (Francis de la Grange de) Preſent at the de- 
feat of the grand convoy ſent to Laon, 405. Hen- 
ry IV. is wounded by Chatel as he was giving him 
audience, ii. 36. That prince refuſes him the polt oi 
grand maſter of the ordnance, 155. Makes him go- 

vernor of Metz, and the country of Meflin, iii. 64. 
Sully's friendſhip for him calumniated, 402. A quatre 

between him and the duke of Epernon, iv. 269. The 
queen regent declares for Epernon againſt him, v. 77. 

Montigny. A caſtle belonging to Sully, J. 128. 

Maontheu. See Coutras, : 

Montluc. (Blaiſe de) Marſhal of France: commands in 
Languedoc, i. 40, His opinion concerning the 


of Rochell ib. 
e, 1 1 
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Hontluc. (John de). Biſhop of Valence: reveals the 
ſecret of the court concerning the maſſacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, 1. 29. | | 

Maontluc- Balagny. See Balagny. 

Montluel, Taken from the league, ii. 38. 

Mentluet. (Francis D*Angennes de) Sent by Henry IV. 
to Bouillon, iv. 55. His opinion upon the enterpriſe 
of Sedan contrary to Sully's; and endeavours to diſ- 
ſuade Henry from undertaking it, 116. 

Mantmagny. A rich citizen of Paris, iv. 12. 

Mantmartin, Treats for the government of Poitou for Sul- 
ly, iii. 216, Sent to the Srifons on the aftair of La- 

altelin, iv. 69, 177. Deputed by the king to aſſiſt at 
the ſynod of Rochelle, 186. 

Montmelian. A converſation between the duke of Savoy 
and Sully, concerning this place, ii. 299. Crequy takes 
the city, and Sully makes preparation for beſieging the 
caſtle, 317. He lays ſiege to it, and obliges it to capi- 
tulate : the labours he endures, and the dangers he ex- 
poſes himſelf to during this ſiege, 330—336. 

Montmorency. (Anne de) Conſtable of France: he re- 
kindles the war, i. 12. Is very powerful in the reign 
of Henry II. an account of his miniſtry, ib. | 

(Charles de). De Danville, admiral : an im- 

portant ſervice done him by Conchini, v. 64. 

(The Chevalier de), Seizes the Luquiſſes and 
other rebels, iv. 58. 

(Francis de). Called the marſhal de Mont- 
morency : ſent to Rouen to puniſh the injuries com- 
mitted againſt the proteſtants, i. 15. Sent to London 
to treat of a marriage between queen Elizabeth and the 
duke of Alencon, 18. Refuſes to come to court, 31. 
Charles IX. ſpares the lives of his brothers at the maſ- 
facre of St, Bartholomew, that he might not provoke 
him, ib. 


(William de). See Thore, 

(Henry de). Called ſucceſſively marſhal de 
Danville, marſhal and conſtable de Montmorency: he 
joins the proteſtants, i. 45. His opinion of the duel 
between Turenne and Duras, 65. He gives the pro- 
teſtants good counſel, 103. Commands the troops of 
Henry IV. in Languedoc, 116, 123. Supports his 
party in Dauphine, 27 1. Succours Villemur, 274. Is 
made conſtable : his ſucceſſes in Dauphine, ii. 38. His 


* reaſons for entreating Henry to come into Burgundy, 


ibid, He oppoſes Sully's entrance into the council of 
Bb 2 finances, 
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finances, 100. He gives a ball at court, 131. Sully 
gains his approbation of his method of managing the fi- 
nances, 236. The death of his ſecond wife, 271. He 
is appointed one of the commiſſioners in the affair of 
the marquiſate of Saluces, ii. 299. And for the peace 
of Savoy. Serves the king but indifferently on that 
occaſion, 341. Commands the troops left in Piemont, 
49. He is ſuſpected of being an accomplice with 
Biron, iii. 28. Henry IV. reſtores him to his favour 
at the entreaty of Sully, 30. He and his family inter- 
cede for the count of Auvergne, 33. He does Sully a 
| ſervice, 56, 212. He favours the repeal of the jeſuitz 
baniſhment, 229. Is employed in the prohibition of 
commerce between France and Spain, 333. Heny 
cauſes the foreſt of VAigle to be divided between him- 
ſelf and the conſtable, iv. 13. He draws up tbe proceſs 
againſt the Luquiſſes, 58 — 188. Henry IV. defigns 
to marry mademoiſelle de Vendome to his ſon, 246. 
He is appointed one of the members of the council of 
ency by this prince, 202. He offers his ſervices to 
Sully after the death of Henry IV. v. 14. The queen 
regent makes him one af her council, 21. He aſſiſts 
at it, and takes Sully's part againſt Bouillon, 64. His 
quarrels with the grandees and the miniſters, 65. 
Montmorency. (Charlotte de). See Angouleme (ducheſs of). 
— (Charlotte Margaret de). Henry IV. will 
not conſent to her marriage with the marquis of Rofny, 
iv. 238. but deſtines her for the price of Conde, 271. 
She is married to him contrary to Sully's advice: mo- 
tives of this marriage, and the paſſion of Henry for 
this princeſs, 321. Henry promiſes Sully to renounce 
his paſſion, 327. Sully's prudent advice to him on 
* this occaſion, 333. The plots and diſcontent of the 
prince of Conde 365. Her huſband carries her to 
Flanders : particulars -relating to their flight, 369. 
Diſadvantageous reports raiſed againſt the honour of 
this princeſs, 372. 
— (Hippolita de). See Epinoy. 
— (Louiſa de Budos). Wife to the conftable ; 
her death, ii. 271. : 
Montmorency-Crevecur. See Creveceenr, 
Montmorency- Du- Hallot. See Hallot. 
Mintmorin. See Saint- Heran. 
Montpazier and Villefranche. Theſe towns ſurprized by 
the inhabitants of each other, i, 50. 
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Mentpenſier. (Francis de Bourbon, duke of) Takes Fon- 
tenai and Luſignan, i. 44. 

( Francis de Bourbon, duke of). Raiſes the 
ſiege of Livron, i. 44. Attends Monſieur in Flanders, 
85. and endeavours to diſſuade him from the treachery 
he committed at Antwerp, 86. 

Montpenſier. (Henry de Bourbon, duke of) Commands 
the royal forces in Normandy, i. 185. An account of 
this expedition, 223. 225. Henry III. to blame in 
taking the government of Brittany * him, 185. He 
loſes the battle of Craon, 255. Is wounded at the 
ſiege of Dreux, 326. Sully reconciles him and the 
count of Soiſſons, 348. The part he has in the treaty 
with admiral Villars, 364. Receives a recompence 
from Henry IV. 376. He propoſes to this prince to 


— — 


make the governments hereditary, and ſovereignties, 


ji. 64. He acknowledges his fault, and repairs it, 66. 
Henry ſends Sully to him upon ſome falſe accuſations, 
81. And deſigns to marry him to the princeſs Catherine, 
84. He marries the heireſs of the houſe of Joyeuſe, 
281. Is ſuſpected of being concerned in Biron's con- 
ſpiracy, iii. 28. Gives Sully his intereſt for obtaining 
the government of Poitou, 216. His friendſhip for 
him calumniated, 402. His death, iv. 242. Hen- 
8] IV. deſtines his only daughter for the fecond fon of 
rance, 326. 

Martpenfier. (Catherine Maria de Lorrain, ducheſs of) 
The clemency and generoſity of Henry IV. to this 
lady, i. 370 377- NE 

Motpenfier. (Maria de Bourbon) Only daughter of Hen- 
ry duke of Montpenſier: ſhe is contracted to the fecond 
fon of France, iv. 326. 

Montpexat. (Henry des Pres de) Sent by the duke of 
Maienne into Spain, i. 347. Serves the league, ii. 98. 

Montreuil. Henry IV. makes his entry there, ii. 11. 

Montrichard. Henry III. and Henry IV. have a con- 
ference there, i. 163. 

Montricoux, An eſtate purchaſed by Sully, v. 105 

Montrond. An eſtate of Sully's, to which he retires during 
the coronation of Lewis XIII. motives which induced 
the queen regent to recall him, v. 58, 104. Improve- 
ments made by Sully in this caſtle. 188. | 

Moors. In Spain, i. 10. They revolt, and implore aſſi- 
ſtance from France; which they cannot obtain, iv. 
302. They are baniſhed out of Spain, 306. 

B b 3 Mora. 
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Mora. (Chriſtopher de) A favourite of Philip III's, ii. 
244, 252. 

Morand. A contractor, ii. 297. 

Moreau, or Morie. (The commander) Offers made by 
him to Henry IV. on the part of Spain, i. 92. 

Moreilles. (Abbey of) Given to a nephew of Sully's, iii. 
413. | 

a7 Sully receives the king there, ii. 43. Henry 
purchaſes that houſe, iv. 157. 

Moret. (Jaqueline de Beuil, counteſs of) Preſents which 
ſhe receives from Henry IV. iv. 10. Her character: 
anecdotes relating to her life, 10. Other preſents made 
her by Henry, 161. He goes to ſee her, 178—235, 
Her children by him, ibid. An intrigue between her 
and the prince of Joinville, 263. She endeavours to 
ruin Sully, 360. 

Moretie. (Count of) One of the duke of Savoy's com- 
miſſioners in the affair of Saluces, ii. 15. 

Merfentaine. Keeper of the royal treaſure, ii. 116, 

Morgan. The count of Auvergne's agent. His ſeizure, 
and proceſs, iii. 296. 

Morges. His information againſt Leſdiguieres, iii. 286, 

Aorienne. (Saint John de) Taken by Henry IV. ii. 319. 

Morinville. A gentleman attached to Sully, i. 108. 

Meoriſques. See Moors. | 

Merlais, Taken by D'Aumont, ii. 11. 

Meorlai. One of the heads of the proteſtants : he changes 
his religion, and is greatly eſteemed by Henry IV. 296. 
See Salette. 

M:rnay, (Philip) Du Pleſſis, i. 110. He cures Henry IV. 
at La Mothe-Trelon, 160. He is made governor of 
Saumur, 163. A letter which Henry IV. ſent to him 
upon his treaty of union with Henry III. 164, 165. 
A letter from him to Henry IV. after the battle of Au- 
male, 245. He interpoſes in the converſion of Hen- 
ry IV. 319. Serves Villeroi in his treaty with the 
king, 377. Cabals in the proteſtant party during the 
ſiege of Amiens, ii. 151. Cauſes an article to be in- 
ſerted in the edit of Nantes, by which it is obliged 
to be amended, 266. His public diſpute with Du 
Perron, 305. His plots at London, iii. 119. The 
king of England ſpeaks to Sully in his favour, 129- 
He plots in favour of Bouillon, and againſt the pope, 
213. He excites the proteſtants to rebellion, 2 
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Sully excludes his deputies from the aſſembly of Cha- 
telleraut, and diſconcerts his ſchemes there, iv. 50 
69. He endeavours to break off the enterpriſe againſt 
Sedan, 115. Farther account of his plots with the 
proteſtants, 273. Sully juſtifies him to the king againſt 
a ſlander that was raiſed againſt him, 377. He openly 
ſupports Sully's party againſt the court, and the coun- 
cil of the queen regent, v. 163. See Chatelleraut. 

Mernay. (Peter de). See Baby. 

Mereſini. (John Francis) The pope's nuncio. Henry III. 
dares not oppoſe him, i. 162. 

Morſan. (Barnard, provoſt of) Procured juſtice to be done 
to the huguenots at Rouen, i. 15. 

Mortier-Choiſy. A contractor, iv. 356. | 

Mulberry-Trees. Ordered by an edict to be planted in the 
kingdom, iii. 54. Henry has them cultivated contrary 
to Sully's advice, 137. Stuffs made of the bark of 
theſe trees, iv. 12. 

Muſcovy. Part of the great deſign relating to this ſtate, v. 
131. See Political deſign. 

Mathe. (Valentine de Pardieu de la) Brings troops to the 
aſſiſtance of the league at the ſiege of Rouen, i. 237. 
His death, ib. a 

Methe- Frelon. (La). Henry IV. is taken ill at this place, 
i. 160. b 

Motte. (Bridge of the) The two kings have an interview 
there, i. 165. | | 

Matteville. Preſident of the parliament of Rouen. In the 
party of Henry IV. ii. 82. ty 

Mouſjy. (N. Bouthillier de). ii. 16. Defeats a body of 
forces belonging to the league, 38. | 

Miſſy. (Father) A jeſuit. His letter on occaſion of the 
quarrel about the college of Poitiers, iii. 378. 

Moutiers. Fiaken by Henry IV. ii. 321. 

Hoy. (Ifaac Vaudre de) A proteſtant officer, i. 108. 
Preſent at the battle of Saveuſe, 168. Does not arrive 
till after the battle of Ivry, 199. Adviſes the amend- 
ment of the edict of Nantes, 266. | 

Murat. Treaſurer of France. Contributes to the ſeizure 
of the count of Auvergne, iii, 299. Gives information 
of the ſeditious cabals, iv. 29. His connections with 
Leſdiguieres render him ſuſpected, 1 86. 

Murat. Treaſurer of the extraordinary of war. Attached 

to Sully: advice, and marks of confidence, which he 

receives from him, v. 91. 
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M.: apha. (Agi Ibrahim) Aga of Cairo. His letter to 
ally concerning a reſident from the Porte at Marſcilles, 
- 


N. 


NAN CY. The ducheſs of Bar makes an entertain- 
ment for Henry IV. there, ii. 76. 


Nangis. Goes into the ſervice of the archduke in Flanders, 
iv. 23. | 

e ns (Beauvais) His converſation with the duke of 
Guife, See Cue (Henry de) 

Nentz. (Edict of) Extorted by the proteſtants, ii. 23. 
Henry IV. employs himſelf in drawing up articles, 165. 

His ſtay at Nantz for that purpoſe, 174. Oppoſition 
made to its being regiſtered, 181. They find it neceſ- 
ſary to make ſome alterations in it: treachery of thoſe 
who were employed to compoſe it, 262. The edit 
is at length regiſtered, 266. and propoſed by Henry IV. 
as a fundamental writing in the afſembly of Chatelleraut, 
iv. 34, 35- 8 

Napier Henry IV. propoſes to give this kingdom to the 
pope, iii. 352. See Political deſign. | 

Narbenne. I he rebels endeavour to ſeize this place, ii, 


393- 
Narbanne. (Viſcount of) Purchaſed by the houſe of Bour- 


bon, i. 8. 


Nurgenne. A commiſſioner in the affair of the tower of 
Bouc, iv. 12. 

Naſſau. (William de) Prince of Orange. See Orange. 

——— (Henry de) Ambaſſador from the United Pro- 
vinces to London : James refuſes to acknowledge him, 
but afterwards treats him better, iii, 112—125, 

——— (Juſtin de) Ambaſſador from the States-General 
to France; a converſation betwen Henry IV. and him, 
ii. 177. 

© RAE (Lewis de) Or count Lodovic. One of the 
heads of the proteſtant party in France, i. 22. 

— -— (Maurice de) Prince of Orange. See Orange. 

——— (Philip de) Brings troops to the aſſiſtance of 
Henry IV. at the ſiege of Rouen, i. 227. He defeats 
the count of Mansfield, ii. 38. 

Mavarre. (Kingdom of) Uſurped by the Spaniards, i. 11» 
Deſign of Catherine de Medicis to purchaſe it from the 
houſe of Albre*', and to exchange it with Spain, 76. 
Claims of the houſe of Rouen upon the eſtates Ae * 

| | p 


N 


by that of Albret there, iii, 412, The finances of 
avarre are reunited to thoſe of France, iv. 211. A 

diſpute concerning the boundaries of this kingdom ter- 
minated to Henry's advantage, 30. Part of the great 
405. which relates to this ſtate, 149. See Political 
deſign. 

1 — 5 (Kings of) See the following articles. 

Navarre. (Antony de Bourbon, king of) i. 1. His death, 
12. Particulars relating to bis life, ib. 

Navarre. (Henry d' Albtet, king of) Particulars relating 
to this prince at the birth of his grandſon, i. . | 

(Henry de Bourbon, prince, afterwards king of) 

Afterwards king of France. See Henry IV. 

| (Jean d'Albret, queen of) i. 9. Retires to 
Rochelle at the peace of 157. 14. Motives which 
determine her to go to Paris, 15. Her death, 28. 
Opinions concerning it, ibid. Her hatred of popes, ii. 

Nemours. A treaty extorted by the league in this city, i. 
99. Conferences between Catherine de Medicis and 

the duke of Guile after the action of the Barcicadoes, 


157. 

8 (Charles-Emanuel de Savoy, duke of) Fights 
for the league at Ivry, i. 196. Defends Paris againſt 
Henry IV, 207. His party in Provence unſucceſsful, 
270. As likewiſe his deſigns aud plots at the ſtates of 
Paris, 312. The city of Lyons ſurrenders to Henry IV. 
notwithſtanding bis endeavours to the contrary : the 
treatment he receives there, 389. The conſtable de 
Montmorency defeats his troops, and takes bis towns, 
ti. 38. His death, 73. Sum paid him at his treaty. 

Nemours. (Henry de Savoy) See Saint Serlin. 

Nemours. (La Garnache). See Garnache, (La). 

Nerac, A brave action of Henry's before this town, i. 58. 
Conferences between this prince and Catherine de Me- 
dicis there, 61. 

Nere/tan. (Philibert de) Captain of the guards: he ar- 
reſts the count of Auvergne, iii. 10. Supports Sully's 
opinion upon the enterpriſe of Sedan, iv. 124— 226. 
Firſt grand maſter of the order of Mount Carmel, 


349. 
Nery. (Madame de) Prevails upon d' Eſtrees to treat with 

Sully for the poſt of grand maſter of the ordnance, 11, 
* (Marquis of) Slain at the battle of Ivty. See 


— 


Netancourt. 
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Nelancturt. (John de) Count of Vaubecourt, deputed by 

Bouillon to the king, iv. 132. Henry IV. makes him 
overnor in Sedan, 138—234. 

Neubourg. (Philip-Lewis, count palatinate of) His claim 

to the ſucceſſion of Cleves, iv. 399. He divides it 

with the elector of Brandenbourg, v. 56. See Cleves, 

Nevers. (Charles de Gonzague, duke of) Is wounded at 
the ſiege of Buda: his eulogium, 198. He ſerves in 
the expedition of Sedan, ii. 257. Proceſſes between 
him and Henry IV. for the eſtates of the houſe of 
Albret, iv. 220. He is ſent ambaſſador to Rome, v. 
281. The miniſters treat him ill, 69. Grants which 
he procures from the queen regent, 77. Eſtates pur- 
chaſed by Sully of him, 104. 

Nevres, (Lewis de Gonzague, duke of) Makes himſelf 
dreaded by Henry III. i. 162. Attaches himſelf to 
Henry IV. after the death of that prince, 76. Brings 
troops to the king, and endeavours to procure the chief 
ſway in bis council, 214. Excites the catholics to 
mutiny at the ſiege of Rouen: the cauſe of another 

- misfortune which happens to the king at Bully, 239. 
He becomes one of the heads of the third party, 285. 
His plots with the ſtates of Paris, 313. Henry IV. 
ſends him to Rome, to pay obedience in his name to 
the pope, 334. He is made governor of Champaign, 
ii. 20. and head of the new council of finances, 32. 

His quarrels with Sully, 33. He commands the king's 
forces in Picardy, 41. Quarrels with the other com- 
manders : his ill ſucceſs, 40. His death, 74. Opinion 
of his conduct, ib. | 

Nevers.(Ducheſs of) Engaged in the intrigues of Henry IV. 


+ - IV. 327. 
Neuf, hate. Taken by Henry IV. i. 178. IIl defended 
by Givry, 249. 

Neuville. See Villeroi, and Alincourt. 

Neufuy. (Bertrand de Melet de Fayolles de). An officer 
in the party of the league, i. 113. 
Neufvy. (Madame de) Gives bad advice to the princeſs 

Catherine, ii. 88, 92. 
Neuilly. The king and queen are in danger of being 
drowned there, iv. 156. 
Ni olai. Sent by Henry into the provinces, iii. 294; Ap- 
pointed one of the council of regency, ii. 266. 
Nicholas. (Simon) His gay diſpoſition : the freedom and 
livelineſs of his jeſts, iii. 10, 11. 
Nieuport, Loſt by the treachery committed at A, - 


IND 


86. The prince of Orange gains a battle there againſt 


the archduke Albert, and is obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
ii. 350. 

Me Makes an advantageous treaty, i. 40. 

Neailles. Quarrels between this family and that of Roque- 
laure compoſed by Sully, iv. 157. 

Noailles. (Francis de) The 10n of his embaſly to the 
Port, i. 75. He commands the forces at the ſiege of 
Pierrefort, iv. 226. | 

Nablefs. Sully's reflections upon the little reſpect ſhown to 
them upon their unequal alliances, and degenerated 
manners, ii. 3 59. Schemes of Henry IV. concerning 
them, iv. 336. See Cabinet of Hate. | 

Nocle (Beauvais la). See Beauvais. 

Mgent le Bethune. Buildings there by Sully, v. 184. 

Noirmautier. (Marchioneſs of) See Sauves, | 

Niiy. The children of France reſide in that caſtle, iv. 231. 

Nimpar. See Force, (La) 

1 of) One of king James's privy counſellors, 
ili. 96. 

Normandy. Places taken by the royaliſts in that province, ii. 
340. Military operations, &c. by the duke of Mont- 
penſier, iii. 101. See Gautiers, Normandy ſends ſup- 
plies to Henry IV. for the fiege of Rouen, 105. Its 
towns and governors ſubmit to that prince, 291. Sully 
ſupports the intereſts of this province, iv. 159. 

North. (Courts of the) Their bad policy diſapproved by 


Sully, iti. 135. 


Northumberland, (Earl of) One of the factious lords at 


London, iii. 110. He conducts Sully to his firſt au- 
dience, 123. His abilities: Sully gains his friendſhip, 1 29. 
He receives ſome advice of importance from him, 136. 
Sully is conducted by him to his ſecond audience, 140. 
and is appointed one of the commiſſioners to confer with 


him, 148. Sully makes him preſents, 238. He inſults 


colonel Vere, 1959. 

N-tables. (Aſſembly of) At Rouen: Motives, delibera- 
tions, and the reſult of this aſſembly : Henry IV's con- 
duct there, and reflections on this ſubject, ii. 118. 124. 
146, See alſo General ſtates. | 

Netaries. Declared competent judges in all contracts, &c. 
iv. 347. =y 

Nove. 1 rancis de La) Catherine de Medicis privately 
countenances his defeat in Flanders, 1. 27. 4 
of this officer, 27—51. He takes the ſuburb St. Ger- 
main by aſſault, 186, Henry's great generoſity to him, 
375+ lit, 10. 
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None. (Odet de La-) Propoſed for deputy-general of the 
proteſtants, iv. 54, and accepted, 66. He is againſt the 
expedition of Sedan, 127. Is employed by Sully in the 
affair of Metz againſt the jeſuits, 145. Serves the king 
in the Synode of Rochelle, 185. K 

Noyer. (Du-) One of the conſpirators at La-Fleche, iy; 
319. | 

N:ym. The forces of the League defeated there : the town 
taken, 219, 220, 221. Retaken by count Mansfield, 
317. 

Nugnes or Ordognes. Sent by Maundoce to Henry IV, i, 


39- 
Wigs. Taken by marſhal Biron, ii. 38. 
Nyort. Loſt by Henry IV. 128. but afterwards retaken by 
him, 160. 
Ny/a. In Tranſilvania, twice taken by the Imperialiſts, 


iv. 349. 
O. 


O (Francis d') de Freſne, &c. ſuperintendant of the fi- 
* nances, attaches himfelf to the ſervice of Henry IV. 
after the death of Henry III. i. 176. but governs his 
finances badly, and fuffers him to be in want of every 
thing, 205. Endeavours to have the chief ſway in his 
council, 214. Hinders the catholicks from obeying him 
at the fiege of Rouen, 234. and raiſes a mutiny among 
them, 262, 263. He becomes one of the heads of the 
third party, 28 5. Interpoſes in the affair of Henry's 
converfion, 319. Procures the government of Paris, 
87.4 Oppoſes the cardinal de Bourbon and Sully, 397. 
licits for the jefuits in their proceſs with the univerfity, 
399. His profuſion: his vices, ii. 15. Particulars re- 
lating to his death, 16. He rents the farms under bor- 
rowed names. iv. 2. 

O. (John d') De Manou. See Manor. | 

Odou. (N. d') Serves the king in the affair of the Moors 
revolt againſt Spain, iv. 202. 

Offices. (New) created. ' Offices of the finances and the 
bar ſuppreſt, ii 361. Creation of offices to be made 
upon occaſion, iv. 339. | 

Officers of the crown and others : Sully alters the form 
of their payments and penſions, ii. 234. Suppreſſes 
part of them in the finances and the bar, 361. 

iſe. (George de Brancas-Villars chevalier d') Een 

: | a e 
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le Havre to Henry IV. i. 384. Obtains a penſion fo 
it, ii. 15. 7. the king in che — 
Comte, 10 Sum paid him at his treaty. | 

Oldcorne. { ward) A jeſuit. engaged in the conſpiracy of 
the Engliſh Lords againſt James, iv. 172—208. 

O'eron. (Ille of) Taken by the proteſtants, i. 4. 

Ol:vari (Seraphin) Cazailla : his reply to Clement VIII. 
who refuſed to give Henry IV. abſolution, i. 334, 335. 
Sully procures a cardinal's hat for him, iii. 258. Debts 
paid to him by Henry, iv. 229. 

Onau. (Biron d') Or de Dona: defeated at Auneau, i. 


149. | 

Ondevous. Agent from the duke of Bouillon, ii. 345. 

Ost-Friſe (Prince of) Supports Embden with the United 
Provinces againſt Spain, iii. 59. 

Orodoux, (N. de) A proteſtant gentleman, i, 110. 

Oraiſan. (Marquiſs d') One of Sully's train in his embaſſy 
to London, iii. 402. Employed in the affair of the 
marriage between made moiſelle de Mercceur and the 
duke of Vendome, iv. 271. 

Orange. A diſpute concerning this place and Blaccons, iii. 
38—70. Henry IV. ſhews too much indulgence to 
Leſdiguieres upon this occaſion, 57. See Chatelleraut, 
Blaccons. 

— — (William de Naſſau, prince of) Takes Mons 
from the Spaniards, i. 18.  Lieutenaut general to the 
archduke Matthias, 77. He eſcapes being murdered at 
Antwerp: the Flemmings riſe againft the French upon 
this occaſion : he pacifi-s them, 84, 85. He foreſees 
and renders ineffeQual the deſigned treachery at Antwerp, 
86, 87. Endeavours in vain to reconcile Monficur 
and the Flemmings, ibid. 

Orange. (Maurice de Naſſau, prince of) Gains the battle 
of Nieuport againſt the archduke Albert, and raiſes the 
ſiege of that place, ii. 350. Endeavours to carry the 
war into the neighbourhood of Dunkirk, 362. Takes 
Rhimberg, and loſes Bolduc, 363. Henry IV. ſecretly 
grants him ſupplies, 375. He takes Grave: other ope- 
rations, iii. 57. Drives the Spaniards of Vactendonk, 
70. Takes Cadfan : beſieges Sluys, which he takes, 
339. Other military operations, iv. 23. Intereſts him- 
ſelf in the affair of Orange and Blaccons, 38. Main- 
tains his reputation but indifferently during the campaign 
of 1606. His diſagreement with Barnivelt, one of the 
principal cauſes of the truce, 171. He loſes ee 

| 198. 
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198. He prepares a ſuſpenſion of arms, 206. and plots in 
France to prevent it, 297. but Henry IV. and Sully 
guard againſt him, 298. He conſents to the treaty of 
truce, 382. He joins the German princes aſſembled at 
Hall, v. 411. See Cleves. Takes Juliers at the head of 
the confederates, 54. His part in the great deſign, 142. 
and the forces he contributes towards its execution, 146, 
See Political Deſign. 
0 (Princeſs of) Entertains Sully at ſupper, ii. 273. 
The united Provinces make her a preſent, ili. 340. 
Letters which ſhe writes to Bouillon on the part of 
Henry IV. on occaſion of the expedition to Sedan, iy, 
120, She receives a letter from Henry IV. upon the 
' ſurrender of Sedan, 140, 255: Letters wrote by her to 
Sully, on the affair of the truce between Spain and the 
ſtates general, 297. 
Orbitello. Spain unjuſtly takes poſſeſſion of it, iii. 352. 
Order. (New) Of knighthood propoſed by Henry IV. to 
— inſtituted, iv. 336. Sully makes one for himſelf, v. 
182. 
Orders. (Religious). See Religious. ä 
Ordnance. (Grand maſter of) Biron, La-Guiche, St. Luc 
d' Eſtrees, Sully, Roſny. See theſe names. | 
Orleans. Taken by the proteſtants, i. 29. Surrendered by 
La- Chatre to Henry IV. 347. Sum paid for it, ii. 227. 
The king and queen keep the jubilee there, 361. Henry 
paſles ſome time there in his journey to Auvergne, iv. 79- 
Troubles in this city, 316. 
(Gaſton, John-Baptiſt of France, duke of Anjou, 
afterwards duke of) See Anjou. | 
(N. de France duke of) His birth, ii. 285. He is 
taken ill, iv. 282. Is contracted to mademoiſelle de 
Montpenſier, 326. Conchini takes the government of 
Normandy from him: Sully preſages his death, v. 52. 
Cauſe of it, 74. | 
Ornano. (Alphonſo d') marſhal of France: He gives Henry 
III. good advice on the day of Barricadoes, i. 151. He 
. ſupports the party of Henry IV. in Dauphine, 271. 
Supports the Liounois againſt the League, 390. Helps 
to defeat the troops of the dukes of Savoy and d'Eper- 
non, ii. 100, 144. Services done by him to Henry IV. 
after the death of the ducheſs of Beaufort, 273. The 
king is diſguſted with him, 384. He is concerned in 
the duties ariſing from anchorage, iii. 211. Sully's 
friendſhip for him calumniated, 402. Sully takes his 
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part againſt Epernon, iv. 99—229. He'diſapproves of the 
— 5 of father Gonthier, 361. 

Ortoman, firſt phyſician to Henry IV. who ſends him t 
be aſſiſtance of madame de Roſny when ſhe lay ill, i 
169. 

Orvel. (Francis de Bethune Count of) Henry IV. makes 
him a very conſiderable preſent, v. 103. Receives 
ſome ſervices from him: employments which he poſſeſ- 
ſed : the lands of Orval erected into a duchy in his fa- 
vour : the duchy of Sully goes into his hands, 104. His 
ſhare in the diviſiogs Sully made of his eſtates : other 
particulars concerning him, 172. | 

Oſeray. (L') Groom of the chamber to Henry IV, ii. 2, 


143. 

Oſorio. A Spaniſh officer, defends La- Fere, ii. 72. 

Oat. (Arnaud d') Cardinal, accuſed of favouring the 
League, ii. 61, 62. An examination into his conduct 
and ſentiments, 59. Employed in the diſſolution of 
Henry's marriage with Margaret de Valois, 183. and 
obtains a diſpenſation for the marriage of the princeſs 
Catherine and the duke of Bar, which he was accuſed 
of endeavouring to hinder, 255. His conduct in this 
reſpe& examined, ibid. He ſerves Henry IV. at Rome 
in the affair of Martha Brouflier, 267. Further par- 
ticulars of his negotiation for diſſolving Henry's mar- 
riage, 288. The treaty which he makes with the grand 


duke of Tuſcany for the reſtitution of the iſles, &c. 


blamed by Sully, 380. and juſtified, ibid. Accuſations 
of this miniſter againſt him, iii. 68. "Theſe accuſations 
examined, 69. Mortifications which he receives from 
Sully, 70. He is made coadjutor of Brieux, 71. His 
opinion concerning the affair of the Engliſh clergy, 145. 
Sully preſents a memorial againſt him to the king, 237. 
Heads of the accuſations contained in this memorial, 
243. His juſtification : particulars relating to his birth, 
his life and his death, 244. 

Oftend. Loſt by the treachery at Antwerp, i. 86. The 
archduke Albert lays fiege to it, ii. 363. Chatillon and 
ſome other Frenchmen are lain there, 375. Farther 
account of this ſiege, iii. 56. The Spaniards endure 
great fatigue, and are very unſucceſsful, 72. The ſur- 
render of this place, 201. In which the long reſiſtance 
made by the Flemmings almoſt exhauſt Spain, 339. 


Otho, Emperor: duels authoriſed in his time, iv. 96. 8 
. ta- 
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Otoplote. The financiers carry on their frauds under this 


name, ii. 76. 

Ottocar. King of Bohemia, i. 4. 

Oval, or Auval. A courier ſent from France to London, 
iii. 198. 

Owen. (Saint) Henry IV. diſpoſes of this abbey after the 
death of cardinal de Bourbon, 11. 39. 


2. 


Þ4 70OT. A treaſurer: a petitiog preſented againſt him, 
iv 


= 

Palatine? (Elector) The heads of the proteſtant party 
form a deſign to make him the protector of the French 
proteſtants, i. 101. Henry IV. withdraws the farms 
from his hands, ii. 234. And refuſ.s to pardon Bouillon 
at his requeſt, iii. 7 3. He continues to ſupport Bouillon, 
and endeavours to procure him the protection of king 
James, but in vain 119—145—213. His fears occaſioned 
by the expedition of Sedan, iv. 129. He writes a polite 
letter to Sully, 295. 

Palate. (Princes). See Neubourg, Deux-Ponts. 

Palcheux. A —_— — er at = battle of 
Arques, i. 181. At that of Ivry, 198. Is unjuftly put 
ks an arreſt for the — ——— 1 

Palliers. Sells the lands of Cauſſade to Sully, v. 105. 

Palot. Receiver general, turned out of his office by Sully, 
iii. 202. | 

The prince of Conde's agent at Paris, v. 142. 

Pangeac or Pangeas. (N. de Pardaillan de) Obliges the 
count of Soiſſons to quit Bearn, and is ill uſed by him on 
that account, 1. 267. 

Pangeac. (Madame de) Gives good advice to the princeſs 
Catherine, ii. 88. Endeavours to reſtore Sully to her 
favour, 96. Gives an exact inventory of the effects of 
that princeſs, iii. 228. 

Panny. (Du) Agent from D'Entragues in London, iii. 
119. 

Parabere. A proteſtant officer: takes Cerbie, i. 219. Pre- 
ſent at the ſiege of Laon, 402. His letter to Sully con- 
cerning Bouillon, 125, 151. 

Paraſis. An enemy to Sully, iii. 399. 

Pardaillan, See Pangeac, Segur, 

Pardiew. See Methe (La.) | 

Pare. (Ambroiſe) Surgeon to Charles IX. his converſa- 
| ton 
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tion with that prince concerning the maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew, i. 37. 
Parent. A contractor, ii. 135. 
Parfait. An officer in the houſhold of Henry IV. iii. 193. 
amiliar with this prince, iv. 161. 
Paris. Huguenots maſſacred in that city. See Bartholomew 
(Saint). The exerciſe of the proteſtant religion forbid 
within ten leagues round it. See Peace of 1577. Tran- 
ſactions there on the day of the Barricadoes, i. 150. 
The general conſternation there, after departure of 
Henry III. The Pariſians ſend a deputation to that 
rince, 155. The two kings inveſt Paris, 171. Henry 
tv. attacks the ſuburbs, 185. He takes them by aſſault, 
and beſieges the city: he raiſes the ſiege in compaſſion 
to the inhabitants: the horrors of this ſiege : other par- 
ticulars concerning it, 207. The ſtates are held in that 
city: their convocation, tumult and confuſion there, 310. 
See League, Guiſe, Spain, &c. The curates of Paris en- 
flamed againſt Henry IV. 316. Their joy at this prince's 
abjuration of his religion: the Pariſians ſend a deputa- 
tion to him, contrary to the inclinations of Maienne, 
336. The reduction of ths city; and particulars re- 
lating to Henry's entry there, 374. Proceſs againſt the 
jeſuits carried on by the —_— and the curates of 
Paris. Tranquility and order reſtored there, ii. 138, 
139. The ſovereign courts of -Paris oppoſe the regiſt- 
ring of the edit of Nantz, 262, which is altered, and 
at length regiſtred, 266. The reception given to the queen 
by this city, 350. The dauphin is, carried publicly 
thro' Paris, 358. Preſents which this city made to the 
queen on occaſion of the dauphin's birth, ibid. Publick 
buildings in it by Henry IV, wi. 76. iv. 8, A con- 
tagious diſtemper , which rages in Paris, preveuts 
the ceremony of the baptiſm of the children of France 
from being performed there, iv. 155. The general 
prick and conſternation of this city at the death of 
enry IV. &c. See Parricide, Ravaillac, Parliament. 
Parifiere. (N. de La) Deputed by the city of Poitiers to 
Henry IV. on occaſion of the quarrel between Sully and 
Father Cctton, iii. 377. Sa | | 
Parliament of Paris. The League cannot engage it in their 
ſchemes on the day of the Barricadoes, &c.  t55. It 
oppoſe; the deſigns of Maienne and the League, upon the 
fates of Paris: a decree given by it upon the ſucceſhon 
to the crown ; what perſons had moſt ſhare in this de- 
Vor. V. Ce cree; 
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cree; and other particulars relating to it, 315. It is 
recalled from Tours, 379. Plots carried on in the par- 
liament in favour of the jeſuits, againſt the univerſity l 
and curates of Paris, 399. Sully is made honorary coun- 
ſellor of the parliament of Paris, ii. 220. It is obliged to 
alter the edict of Nantz, and to regiſter it after great op. 
poſition, 266. The parliament ſupports its advocates 
_ againſt the king, iii. 46, 48. Oppoſes the edicts upon 
money, 59. And the recall of the jeſuits, 231. An art 
iſſued by it againſt the prince of Condé, iv. 376. Con- 
duct of the parliament upon the death of Henry IV, 
Particulars relating to the proceſs againſt Ravaillac and 
others, on occaſion of this parricide. The parliament 
confirm the regency to the queen, v. 17. 
Parliaments. Of the kingdom: diſobedience of the parlia- 
ment of Languedoc and Burgundy. See theſe names, ; 
Sully complains of the parliaments, iv. 231. His diſputes 
with them, 288. The droit annuel. Creations of [ 
offices, and other regulations with reſpeR to the parlia- 
ments projected. See Cabinet of State. | [ 
Parma. (Alexander Farneſe, duke of) Raiſes the blockade ! 
of Cambray, and makes a fine retreat, i. 120. He 
forces Monſieur to quit Flanders, 86. A ſpeech of his f 
upon the barricadoes, 152. He obliges Henry IV. to 
raiſe the ſiege of Paris, 207, 209, 210. Takes poſſeſ- 
ſion of an advantageous poſt, and acts like an able ge- 
neral upon this occaſion : a ſmart ſaying of his to * 
duke of Maienne, 210. He takes Corbeil with great 
| Hen 211. Suffers ſome loſſes in his retreat, 213. 
e repaſſes the Somme, and comes to the affiſtance of 
Rouen: Henry goes to meet him, 235. He miſſes tak- 
ing this prince at Aumale, 240. A faying of his upon 
this action, 245. He the Somme, and again 
takes the road to Rouen, 250. He avoids fighting, and 
arrives at Rouen, ibid. Henry IV. deceiyes him, and 
gains ſeveral advantages over him : he is wounded : he 
ſcapes the purſuit of Henry IV. by a maſter- piece of 
good conduct at the paſſage of the Seine, 255. A mu- 
tiny in the army of Henry IV. prevents his being pur- 
ſued, 256, He goes back to Flanders, 266. Deligns 
to return again into France, but dies, 276, Opinion 
- concerning his death, ibid. His ſchemes not purſued 
by the ſtates of Paris to the great advantage of Henry, 
310. See Spain, League, Maienne, 
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Parquet. Preſident to the parliament of Grenoble, iv. 151. 

Parricide. Committed on the perſon of Henry IV. in what 
manner this ctime was executed, iv. 445. Examination 
into the different opinions concerning the authors and 
the motives of this parricide, 446. Names of the ſeve- 
pl perſons who were accuſed of being accomplices in it, 
4b1. 

Partenay (Catherine de). See lenec. 8 

Parthenay. Loſt by Henry IV. — | 

Parties-caſuel. (Regulations concerning the) iv. 340. 

Paſcal. Ambaſſador from France to the Griſons, iii. 366. 

Paſithe. A nun, who pretends to inſpiration, iv. 148. 
The faction in the queen's houſhold make uſe of her to 
ſerve their pernicious deſians, iv. 327. 

Paſpuier. Brings letters from Villeroy to Henry IV. ii. 
302, 

Paſſage. (Du) Gives the king information of the duke of 
Savoy's deſigns, ii. 298. 

Paſava. See Chatd ef. | 

Paſſj. Defended by Sully againſt the troops of the League, 
1. 192. | | 

Pavement of Paris. Regulations concerning it, iv. 7, Sums 
expended upon that account, 212. 

Paul V. Rejoicings in Paris for his advancetnent to the 
pontificate, iii. 306. His attachment to France: honour 
paid by him to the French ambaſſador. See Bethune. 
His great eſteem for Sully : his brief to him, and Sully's 
anſwer to it, iv. 18, He congratulates Henry upon the 
expedition to Sedan, 138. Origin and effects of the 
diſpute between him and the Venctiam, 141. He ſtands 
godfather to the dauphin, 155. His moderation with 
reſpect to the proteſtants, 18 5. He forbids the Engliſh 
to take the oaths of fidelity to king James, 208. Henry 
IV. terminates the diſpute between him and the republic 
of Venice, 209. Brief from Paul V. and this miniſter's 
anſwer to it, 212. He grants with ſome difficulty the 
biſhopric of Metz to the duke of Verneuil, 280. 
Prefſes Henry but in vain, to publiſh the council of 
Treate, ibid. He agrees to the union againſt the houſe 
of Auftria, upon the piomiſe that is made him of being 
put into the poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples, 422. 
The queen regent unites with him and Spain againſt the 
policy of the laſt reign, v. 35. His moderation towards 
the proteſtants, 130, His part in the great deſign of 

Cc 2 Henry 
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Henry IV. 143. Forces and money to be contributed 
by him towards its execution. See Palitical Deſign, 
Paul. (County of Saint) Purchaſed by Henry IV. with 
too little precaution: particulars relating to the homage 
paid for this county, iii. 261. See Sorfſons (Count of) 
Sully cannot prevail upon Henry to attack the towns, 
iv. 138. 
Paul. (Francis D'Orleans, count of Saint). Governor of 
Picardy : one of the commanders of the king's forces in 
that province, ii. 41. He is defeated before Dourlen, 
48. And juſtifies himſelf to Henry IV. concerning the 
aſſaſſination of the younger D*Epernoy, iv. 180, He 
forms a deſign to go into the ſcrvice of the archdukes, 
266. 
Pau ette. Henry IV. makes over the droit annuel to him, 
iv. 340. 
| Peace of 1570. Advantageous for the proteſtants, i. 4. 
| That of Monſieur ill obſerved on both fides : articles of 
this peace, 48. Of Fleix, See Fleix. Of Vervinz, 
See Jervint. 
Peace of Lyons. See Saver, Lyent. &c. LF 
Pearls. (Manufacture of falſe) Eſtabliſhed by Henry IV. 


iv. 12. 


Pecais Mortgaged to princeCaſimir by the prince of Conde, 


i. 72. 

Peche. (Du) Treats with D'Eſtrees for the poſt of grand 
maſter of the ordnance for Sully, ii. 297. 

Pedro. (Don) De Toledo, ambaſſador from Spain to 
France: labours to procure a peace, 296. His intrigues 
at _ : a bon mot of Henry's upon this ambaſſador, 

-  tbid. 

Pecr of France. This dignity conferred on Sully, ii. 
400. A diſpute between the dukes and the eccleſiaſtical 

; e. upon the right of precedence at the coronation dl 

wis XIII. v. 18. See Dukes. 

Peguill;n. See Martignes. 

Pebu. (William de La Mothe de) An accomplice in the 
—_— of Du-Hallot. See Alegre. Romain, (Saint) 

ouen. | 

Pe live. (Nicholas de) Cardinal: he reveals the plots of 
St. Bartholomew, i. 29. Propoſes a marriage between 
the Infanta of Spain and the archduke Erneſt to the ſtats 
of Paris: his plots unſucceſsful, 310. See League, Gul 
States , Par is. 

: Pembriit 
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Pembroke. (Earl of) Sully ſees him at Dover, ii. 370. 

Penny in the Shilling. A tax imprudently eſtabliſhed by the 
aſſembly of notables, ii. 128. Revoked by the king, 
ii. 12. And changed into an augmentation of the 
taille, 326. 

Penſions of State. Sully changes the form of them : his 
labours in this reſpect, ii. 234. 

Pentievre. Pretended claims of this houſe upon Britany, ii. 
165, 165. See Merceur, Martigues. 

Pepin Le-Bref. Sully's character of this king, v. 116. | 

Pres. (Antonio) Miniſter to Philip II. diſgraced : this 
prince's advice to Philip III. concerning him: the max- 
ims of this miniſter's government, ii. 252. 

P:ricard. Agent for the duke of Guiſe in his treaty, ii, 
19, 20. 

Prrenne. (Aſſembly of). The ſign of the League formed 
there, i. 97. Henry IV. makes his entry into this city, 
ii. 11. | 

Perann. (James. David, cardinal Du-) One of the authors 
and promoters of the third party, i. 285. Conferences 
in which Sully brings him over to Henry's intereſt, 301. 
He inſtructs this prince in the roman catholic religion, 
329. And has the chief hand in his converſion : he 
endeavours to convert Sully, 331. See Abjuration, He 
is ſent to Rome by Henry IV. to pay obedience to the 
Pope, and is made biſhop of Evreux, 334. Labours 
with Sully to procure a reconciliation between the duke 
of Montpenſier and the count of Soiſſons, 351. His 
conduct at Rome blamed, ii. 61. and juſtified, 59. He 
{abours to procure a diflolution of the marriage between 
Henry IV. and Margaret de Valois, 183. His public 

diſpute with Du Pleffis Mornay : reciprocal letters be- 
tween him and Sully, and other particulars relating to 
this ſubject, 305. He ſerves the king butindifferent- 
ly at the treaty of Lyons, 342. And ſupports the inte- 
reſts of the Jeſuits : Sully's reproaches of him on this 
occaſion, iii. 241. Sully endeavours to make him ap- 
prove of the tolerations of religions: 256 and obta'ns a 
cardinal's hat for him, 258. The friendſhip between 
him and Sully, and their letters to each other, iv. 14. 
His reſidence at Rome; he does Sully ſome ſervice 
there, 21. He congratulates this miniſter upon the 
ſucceſs of the expedition to Sedan, 138. Converſa- 
tions between them upon the means of pacifying the 
quarrels between the profeſſors of the two religions, 142. 
Cc 3 He 


He is made archbiſhop of Sens and great almoner, 143: 
He diſcovers the plots of the Spaniſh ambaſſador with the 
courtiers to Sully, 191. Perſuades Paul V. not to inſiſt 
upon the recal of the Jeſuits with the Venetians, 20g, 
Cannot prevail on Sully to change his religion, 24.5. He 
is appointed of the council of the regency by Henry IV. 
4.30. . 

Perron. (Du-) Brother to the cardinal. Sully makes uſe 
of him to get the contract of marriage between the 
princeſs Catherine and the count of Soiſſons into his 

vn hands, i. 355. A con-erſation between him and 
Sully in the preſence of Henry IV. iv. 167. He diſcovers 
the plots of the Spaniſh ambaſſador at court to Sully, 
191. 8 
P:rraton. One of the grooms of the chamber to Henry IV, 


v. 7. 

Perſia. (Sophy of) Sends an ambaſſador to the Emperor 
Rodolphus, ii. 366. His wars with Turkey and Muſ- 
covy, iii. 363. | 

Perſ.nio. (Robert) A Jeſuit. His advice to the Pope the 
cauſe of the troubles in England, iii. 145. He is engag- 
ed in the conſpiracy againſt king James, iv. 173. 

Perſy le Roche. A captain in Nereſtan's regiment. Serves ' 
at the ſiege of Oſtend, iii. 339. 

Perweis, Claims. of this houſe upon the duchy of Cleves, 
iv. 296. See Cleues. 

Peſt. Taken by the Chriſtians from the Turks, iii. 59- 

People. Not proper to govern a ſtate, iii. 317. See Gevern- 
ment, States-General, Policy. 

Phelipeaux. Treaſurer of the Exchequer. Friend to Sully, 


W. 274 Ä 
Phenomena. Seen the evening before the battle of Ivry, i. 


192. R 

Philo the Auguſt. King of France. By his exceſſive im- 
poſts raiſes a rebellion. in his kingdom, iv. 293. Sully's 
character of this king, 312. 

Philip le Belle. King of France. Motives for the edict he 

* publiſhed againſt duels, iv. 906. Sully's character of 
this king, v. 118. 

Philip de I alois. King of France. Occaſions a rebellion 
in his kingdom by his exceſſive impoſts, iv. 293. 

Philip Il. King of Spain. Cauſes of the war, being re- 
kindled between Henry and him, i. 12. His offers to 
Henry IV. 91. His deſign of making the duke of Savoy 

count of Provence diſconcerted by Laldiqnioms, 271, 
| Conditions 
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Conditions offered this prince by the duke of Malenne 
and the League, and his — to them: his views by 
ſupporting; the League. 282. His plots with the ſtates 
of Paris ineffectual, 309. Propoſals made by him to 
Henry IV. after his abjuration, 335. Motives for his 
deſiring a peace with France, ii. 166, He is taken ill, 
and dies, 244. His laſt will, ibid. Maxims of govern- 
ment, and advice given by him to his ſon, ibid. Parti- 
culars relating to his perſon, his character, and policy, 
247. He orders an examination to be made into the 
uſurpation of Navarre, ibid. A marriage between him 
and the princeſs Catherine propoſed, 255. Proofs of 
his deſigns for univerſal monarchy, iv. 110. [Ihe cauſes 
that hindered their ſucceeding. 112. Motives for the 
advice he gave to the duke of Anjou concerning the 
treachery at Antwerp, 331. See Philip III. Spain, the 
League, &c. 
Philip III. King of Spain. Inſtructions and advice given 
him by Philip II. when dying, ii. 244. He baniſhes- 
Mora, and gives his place to Doria, 252. Marries the 
arch-ducheſs at Gra, 253. Supports the rebels in Ire- 
land, 396. He condemns the pretended Don Sebaſtian 
to the gallies, ibid. Congratulates Henry IV. upon 
the diſcovery of Biron's conſpiracy : Henry's anſwer, iii. 
41. Takes poſſeſſion of Final, Piombino, &c. with- 
out any juſt claim, 59 and endeavours to ſeize Embden, 
but in vain, ibid. Favours the duke of Savoy in his 
attempts upon Geneva: complaints and invectives of 
the king of England againſt him, 125. Pretended 
propoſals for an union of theſe two princes againſt 
France, 124. Converſations between king James and 
Sully, upon the means of humbling the king of Spain, 
141. His deſigns upon — 197. Upon the coafts 
of the Mediterranean, 200. He ſends for the children 
of Savoy to Madrid, and makes them grandees of Spain, 
ibid. He reſumes his father's deſigns of univerſal mo- 
narchy, iv. 110. He carries on plots in the court of 
France againſt the life of Henry IV. 191. He ratifies 
the treaty for a ſuſpenſion of arms with the United Pro- 
vinces; and afterwards conchudes a truce for twelve years, 
204. Mary de Medicis adopts his policy, and ſeeks 
his alliance, 440. He ſends ambaſſadors to France up- 
on the death of Henry IV. v. 8. See upon this article, 
Ayftria (Houſe of) Spain. Flanders, James, Sedittons, 
Parricide, 
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Picardy. Towns of this province into which Henry made 
his entry, ii. 11. The campaign of Picardy unfortu- 
nate for France, 46. Other expeditions of Henry's 
after the taking of Amiens, 161. 

Piercy. (Lord) Defeats the rebels in Ireland, ii. 397. 

Pienne. (Company of) Defeated by Henry IV. i. 135. 

Prerrefert. (Caſtle of) Befieged, iv. 226. 

Pile. (La) Attorney-general of Rouen. Friend to Sully; 
ſerves him in the treaty with admiral Villars, i. 365, 308. 

27. (Armand de Clermont de) A proteſtant lord, i. 24. 
Murdered at the maſſacre of Saint Bartholomew, 34. 

Pibes. (N. de) Obtains a gratuity from Henry IV. ii. 164, 
iii. 266, | 

Piemental. An Italian. Henry IV admits him into his par- 
ties of pleaſure: a comical adventure between Sully and 
him, iv. 237. His arts to win at gaming, 285. 

Piolunt. (Mademoiſelle de) One of the women attendants 
upon the children of France, iv. 105. : 

Piombino. Uſurped by Spain from the emperor, iii. 59. 

Piſany. (John de Vivonne de) Deputed by Henry IV. to 
the. pope, who refuſes to give him audience. i. 317. 
Sent to Rome to pay obedience to the pope, 334. 

Pius IV. Pope. Degrades the cardinal de Chatillon, i. 16. 

Pius V. Refuſes to give a diſpenſation for the marriage of 
Henry IV. with Margaret de Valois, i. 25. Deplores 
the Maſſacre of Saint Bartholomew, 31. His character 
iv. 13. | 

Placin. \ clerk of the exchequer, iv. 255. 

Plague. Or a contagious diſeaſe at Paris, hinders the cele- 
bration of the baptiſm of the children of France, iv. 


I55. 

Pla ſance. (Cardinal de) Legate: his plots with the ſtates 
of Paris ineffectual, i. 312. Fe retires to Soiſſons after 
the reduction of Paris, 375. See Lrague. 

Planche. (La) A foreign manufacturer ſent for to France 
by Henry IV. iv. 12. 

Pei. (Francis du) See Ri helieu. 

Pleſſis-Bellaz. (La) Agent for the duke of Bouillon, iii. 


70. 

Pleſſss Mournay. See Mornay. 

Plume. (La) Sent by Henry IV. to the baron de Lux, iii. 
29. ; 

Pluviant. Claveau. A proteſtant gentleman murdered at 
the maſſac:e of Saint Bartholomew, i. 24, 31. 

P.uviers or Peliviers. Taken by the two kings, i. 171- 

| Affair 
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Affair of the provoſt of Pluviers. See Conſpiracy, Par- 
ricide, Ravaillac. 

Pedins. A catholic officer in the royaliſt party, i. 5 1. 

Paigny. (John de Angennes de) Deputed from the court to 

— IV. i. 125. 

Piiſſy. Taken by the two kings, i. 171. | 

Poitiers. Blockade of this city, i. 266. It ſurrenders to 
Henry IV. 389. Sum paid for its ſurrender, ii, 227. 
A great quarrel between Sully and father Cotton: ac- 
count of a college in this city, iii. 372. The citizens 
make complaints againſt the jeſuits, iv. 190, 

Poitou. Henry's journey into this province, iii. 12, 14. 
He gives the government of it to Sully, 217, Value of 
this government, 218. His journey there : motives and 
deſign of this journey, 286. Honours paid him there, 
290. He ſells this government to the duke of Rohan, 
v. 104. Roads and public works made by him there, 
184. 

Pol. (Antony de Saint) Brings the forces of the League to 
the ſiege of Rouen, i. 237. One of the four marſhals of 
France made by the League, 307. Slain by the duke of 
Guiſe, ii. 26. 

Police. Henry IV. after the peace of Vervins applies him- 
ſelf to 2 order in it, ii. 199. Sully's maxims 
upon the police, ii. 358, iii. 221. Henry IV. reſtores 
it in his kingdom, iv. 9. Regulations upon it, 220. 
Other regulations and eſtabliſhments projected in the ca- 
binet of ſtate, 338. | 

Policy. (Maxims of) ii. 179, 181: Thoſe of Philip II. 
with reſpect to France and other ſtates of Europe, 247. 
Other maxims upon war, 2 Sully's political reflex- 
ions upon war, the nobleſſe, the finances, luxury, &c. 

. Upon England, and Europe in general, iii. 107. 
Political ſyſtem of cardinal Richelieu, for humbling the 
houſe of Auſtria, formed upon the deſigns of Sully, 
244. Fine political. reflexions upon government, 318, 
322. Others upon the ruin and weakneſs of ſtates, 330. 
Folicy examined with reſpect to religion, iv. 47. Poli- 
tical maxims of kings with regard to their miniſters, 144. 
The queen regent's council adopt maxims quite contrary 
to thoſe of Henry the great, v. 19. Remarks upon the 
political conduct of the kings of France, 117. See 
alſo Governments, Kings, Princes, Ministers, War, 
&c, 
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Political Defign, or the great as >: of Henry IV. This 
prince correſponds with Queen Elizabeth upon that ſub- 
ject, ii. 470. Sully goes to Dover to confer with her, 
371. The five principal points of this deſign, 374. Sully 
diſcloſes it to the king of England: a converſation be- 
tween them on this ſubject, iii. 165. See James I, 
Su/ly. Sully imparts it to the cardinal Bufalo, 228, 
Plots at court to hinder the execution of it, iv. 191. 
Henry and Sully endeavour to forward it, 333. The 
ſucceſſion of Cleves made the pretence, 400. See Cleves. 
Means of © executing it. The deſign endeavoured 
to be blaſted : converſation between Henry and Sully 
upon this ſubject, The princes and electors who 
unite-with Henry upon the great deſign, 194—236. It 
is broken oft by the death of Henry IV. 215: Expla- 
nation of this political ſcheme, v. 109. Henry IV.'s 
general view in it, 120. The probability of its execu- 
tion proved, 121. In what manner it was formed 
by Henry and Sully, 124. and concerted with queen 
Elizabeth, 126. Its purport with reſpect to religions, 
130. Means by which the infidels were to be drawn 
out of Europe, 133. Its purport Wi - political, to 
humble the houſe of Auſtria, 135. To eſtabliſh fif- 
teen equal powers, 138. Meaſures taken with the 
princes of Europe, 144. And ſent precautions, 147. 
Detail of the forces, and the neceſſary expences, 152. 
Diſpoſitions and march of the armies, 156. Manifeſtos, 
157. Regulations for the troops, 158. Thereſult which 
might be expected from the great deſign, ibid, 

Poll t. (Skirmiſhes at) i. 181, 182. 

Peland. Henry III. is elected king of Poland, i. 41. and 
returns to France after the death of Charles IX. 44. Si- 
giſmund king of Poland is driven out of Sweden by his 
uncle, ii. 294. Ancel reſident there from Henry IV. 
iv. 430. Part of the great deſign relating to bs Line 
dom : forces and money to be contributed towards its 
execution. See Political deſton. 

Poltrot. (John) de Mere. Aſſaſſinates the duke of Guile, 
i. 12—31. 

Pommegue. (Iſie and caſtle of) Uſurped by the grand duke 
of Tuſcany, and afterward reſtored to France, ii. 380. 

Pampad:ur, (Lewis viſcount of) One of the heads of the 

League in Limoſin, ii. 98. "= 

Pons, Henry IV. and the prince of Conde have a confe- 

rence 
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rence there, but quarrel, i. 59. The great boldneſs of 
the proteſtants in that city, iv. 186. 

Pont1udemer. Taken from the League by the party of 
Henry IV. i. 159. Surrendered to the prince of Par- 

ma, 251. and retaken by Henry IV. 384. 

Pantearre. (N. de) Serves Henry IV. at Paris againſt tha 
ſeditious party, i. 399. Summoned to the council held 

upon the reſtoration of the jeſuits. iii. 289. Appoint- 

ed one of the council of regency by Henry IV. 203. 
and admitted into the public council of the queen- 
regent, v. 18. — 5 | 

Pont-Courlay. A proteſtant gentleman. His plots againſt 
Sully in Poitou, iii. 289. Henry IV. employs him to 
reconcile Sully and father Cotton, on — of the 
college of Poitiers, 378. He gives Sully ſome infor- 
mation concerning the ſeditious faction, iv. 273. 

Pant I Eveſque, Taken from the League by the royaliſts, 
i. 159. 

Pont-neuf. Finiſhed by Henry IV. ii. 427. £ 

Pantoiſe. Taken by the two kings, i. 171. Retaken by 
the League, 189. Which ſettles a council there, 221. 
A conference held in this city, 325. Sum paid by 
Henry at its ſurrender, v. 2. 

Popes. Leo X. Pius IV. Pius V. Gregory XIII. Sixtus V. 
G XIV. Clement VIII. Leo XI. Paul V. Ur- 
ban VIII. See each of theſe names. Plots of the le- 
gates and the partiſans of the Pope with the ſtates of 
Paris, i. 312. See League. Sully gives the Pope the 
title of holineſs, and is blamed for it by the king of 
England, iii. 128. True policy of the Popes with re- 
gard to the king of Spain and houſe of Auſtria, 169. 

ow the great deſign of Henry IV. was advantageous 
to them, 173. The doctrine that the Pope is the an- 
tichriſt, propoſed by the proteſtants at the ſynod of Gap; 
and ſuppreſſed by Sully, 213. Policy of the Pope unit- 
ed with Spain and the jeſuits, 237. The Pope exclud- 
ed from any right to the bridge of Avignon, 243. True- 
policy of the court of Rome, with regard to the Vene- 
tians, iv. 142. The Pope's nuncio admitted to the ſe- 
cret council of Mary de Medicis, who embraces the 
ultramontane policy, v. 21. 35. Part of the great de- 
ſign relating to the Pope: he is to be declared king, 
and to have the kingdom of Naples, 133. Forces and 
money to be contributed by him to the great deſign, 
151. See Political deſign. 

Port. (The) See Con/laniineple, Turky. - | 

orte. 
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Porte. (La) Raiſes obſtacles to the marriage of Made- 
moiſelle de Mercœur with the duke of Vendome, iv. 
272. | | Wes 

Perla, (Des) See Tron. h 

Portocarrero. (Hernando, Teillo) Surpriſes Amiens, and 

is ſlain there: a ſaying of his upon the great captains of 
his time, ii. 140. 1 | 

Porto- Hercule. The Spaniards ſeize it unjuſtly, iii. 352. 

Portugal. Henry IV. ſends La Tremouille there to ex- 
amine into the diſpute concerning the true or falſe Don 
Sebaſtian, 1i. 200. Catherine de Medicis has a claim 

upon this kingdom, ibid. 

Portugal. (Kings of) Don Sebaſtian, Philip II. Philip III. 
See theſe names. 

Pos. Regulations concerning them: poſt-horſes eſta- 
bliſhed, iv. 340. 

Poterie. (Ja) A gentleman attached to Sully, and preſent 
with him at the ſkirmiſh at Chartres, i. 215. 217. 

Potier, See Gevres, and Blancmnil. 

Paugues. (Waters of) Taken with ſucceſs by Henry IV. 
lt. 86. | 

Poujou, Mayor of Saint John d'Angely, iii. 412. 

Prada. Secretary of ſtate to the king of Spain. L'Hote 
carries on a correſpondence with him, iii. 245. 

Praſiin. (Charles de Choiſeul, marquis de) Captain of 
the guards, iii. 16. He arreſts the count of Auvergne, 
21. Sully's friendſhip with him calumniated, 402. 
Gratuity granted him by Henry IV. iv. 10. His let- 
ters to Sully upon the fondneſs of this prince for hunt- 
ing, 178. A converſation between them upon the 

prince of Conde's flight, 369. Henry fends him to 
Flanders to demand the princeſs of Conde, 372. The 
queen-regent deputes him to Sully, v. 14. 

Pre. (Du) Du Rollet : makes uſe of him to traverſe Sul- 
ly's treaty with Villars, i. 363. Who orders him to 
be hanged, 369. | 

Preaux. (Hector de) A proteſtant officer, governor of 
Chatelleraut: cabals during the ſiege of Amiens, ii. 21. 

iii. 10. One of the agents of France to the States-Ge- 
neral, iv. 203, Deputed by Jeannin to Henry IV. 357. 
Solicits the archduke in favour of the prince of Epinoy, 
380. Foretels the perſecution of the proteſtants under 
the new reign, v. 69. 

Preachers, U heir number augmented at the peace of 
1570, i. 6. Diminiſhed at the peace of 1577, 59. 
See alſo Nontz (Edict of). 
| P re pondie. 
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Prepondie. An agent of the duke of Bouillon's, in. 475. 
Preſſaigny, A proteſtant'gentleman, - preſent at the battle 
of Saveauſe, 1. 168. e 
Primereſe. A proteſtant preacher: at Bourdeaux, iv. 198. 
Princes.\ The duty of princes in the adminiſtration of 
their government, iii. 318. See Kings, Governments, 
Policy, Sc. 11 [7 
Privas. (Synod 
d'Angely 
Profeſſion of fai 
to this writing 
i. 331, 332. | 
Profeſſions and trades. Regulations concerning them pro- 
. jected in the cabinet of ſtate, iv. 336. See Cabinet of 
flate. Artiſts, merchants, ſhepherds, and labourers, 
how uſeful to the kingdom, 338. 
Promiſe of —_— between the princeſs Catherine and 
the count of Soifſons : another given by Henry IV. to 
madame de Verneuille, See their names, Sully, Eu- 
fragues. | | 
Progneſticks of the death of Henry IV. and this prince's 
preſages of it, iv. 432. See Henry IV. 
Protection of Sedan and Raucourt. A treaty called fo, 
made by Henry IV. and afterwards annulled. See 
Bouillon, Sedan. Cc. | 1 
Proteſtants. The ſtate of their affairs at the peace of 1570. 
Their ſucceſſes in the war, i. 4. They ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be deceived by Catherine de Medicis, notwith- 
ſtanding many cauſes for diſtruſt : artifices made uſe of 
to deceive them, 16. Their leaders greatly careſſed 
at court, 24. Many of them quit Paris, 29. The 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, and the extremities to 
which they are reduced: they re-eſtabliſh their affairs, 
40. Take ſeveral towns, and become powerful b 
being joined by Monſieur and prince Caſimir, 4s. 
They conclude an advantageous treaty of peace, 49. 
They again take up arms; and loſe ſome of their ad- 
vantages at the peace of Manſieur, 59. They renew 
the war, 65. They undertake ſeveral enterpriſes with 
different ſucceſs : the advantages which they gain by 
the treaty of -1580, 77. Aſſembly held at Montaubon, 
and conferences at St, Paul de La-Miatte, in which 
their leaders lay the foundation of a proteſtant republic 
in France: Sully oppoſes theſe ſchemes, 101. Hen- 
y III. ſends three armies againſt them, 116. Councils 
held upon the arrival of the foreign forces in F _—_— 
whic 


of) The diſpute concerning Saint John 
inated there, v. 165. See Koban. 

made by Henry IV. The objeQions 
emoved by Sully: it is ſent to Rome, 
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which they take bad reſolutions, 121, 123. A perſe- 
cution is raiſed againſt them, 136. The defeat of Au- 
neau throw the party into conſternation, 149. The 
murder of the Guiſes blaſts the great defigns of the 
League againſt them, 155. The councils of their 
leaders of conſequence to Henry IV. 160. 
Their quarrels with the catholics in his army occaſion 
the raiſing of the ſiege of Rouen, 246, 247. I hey re- 
fuſe to purſue the prince of Parma, after his paſſage 
over the Seine: their deſigns, 259, They loſe the 
battle of Craon, 266. And defeat the troops of the 
League before Villemur, 274, 275. Sully ſhows them 
the neceſſity of treating with the catholics, 297. * 
reiject the conditions offered by the League to Henry IV. 
306. This prince obliges them to conſent to the con- 
terences with the catholics, 316. Their preachers be- 
tray their religion with flattery, 327. Their leaders 
diſcover more obſtinacy with regard to the articles of 
Henry's abjuration, ib. They conſent to it at length, 
ib. is prince's wiſe conduct towards them: they 
oppoſe the truce, 336. and take meaſures contrary to 
the royal authority, ii. 7. Their infolent jefts at the 
ceremony of the king's abſolution, 59, bo, Military 
operations between them and the party of the League, 
in the provinces, 59. Their frequent mutinies and 
ſchemes formed by them during the ſiege of Amiens: 
they hold afſemblies on this ſubject, 151, 152. Ob- 
ſervations upon the edict of Nantz, ib. Henry em- 
plays himſelf in the compoſition of this treaty, 165. 
The difobedience and plots of the proteſtants, i. 75. The 
advantages they have over the catholics by the edit of 
Nantz, 181. They inſert an article in it by ſtratagem, 
but are obliged to ſuffer it to be fupprefied, 266. 
Their leaders endeavour to prevail upon th- — — 
England to declare himſelf protector of the proteſtant 
patty in France, and the elector Palatine his lieutenant, 
iii. 119. A proteſtant faction in Europe oppoſed to the 
catholic faction: examination of theſe two factions; 
their ſtrength, &c. 168. See Political Defizn. Quar- 
rels between the Engliſh proteſtants and the puritans, 
196. The French proteſtants cabal at the ſynod of 
Gap, 212. Their rage againſt Villeroi on occaſion of 
the treachery of L'Hote, 253. A farther account of 
the plots of their leaders: their oppoſition to Sully in 
Poitou, 282. This miniſter is accuſed of carrying on 


ſecret correſpondences with them, 402. General al- 
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ſembly of proteſtants at Chatelleraut: the deſigns and 
conduct of the two parties in chis aſſembly, iv. 30. See 
Chatelleraut. Queen Margaret gives ſome information 
* the proteſtants, 42. The part they take in the 
r of Orange and Blaccors, 70. The hatred of 
their leaders againſt Sully, 82. They endeavour to 
render the enterpriſe againſt Sedan ineffectual, 115. 
Precautions taken with them by Henry on this occaſion, 
119, and by Sully in his letter to Parabere, 125. Hens 
ry obferves all their meaſures, and will not permit them 
to hold a national ſynod, 151. He is offended with 
them for their conduct in the ſynod of Rochelle: but 
pacihed by Sully, 184. They affect great contempt 
for this miniſter : other errors in their conduct, 188. 
Murmurs and cabals at court upon Henry's conduct to- 
_ wards them, 191. See Spain, Feſuit:, Courtiers, Me- 
thods made uſe of by them to break off the propoſed 
marriage between the marquis of Roſny and mademoi- 
ſelle de Mercœur, and to keep Sully in their religion, 
245. Farther account of their plots; and Sully's pru- 
dent advice to Henry upon this occaſion, 273. Ge- 
neral aſſembly of Gergeau. See Gergeau. The Moors 
offer to embrace the proteſtant religion, and to come 
over to France, 302. Falſe informations againſt the 
proteſtants, 377. Henry is made to ſuſpect them, in 
order to turn him from his great deſign, 410, 429. 
Mary de Medicis declares herſelf againſt the proteſtant 
party, v. 21. and ſacrifices them to her new connec- 
tions with Spain, 35. Bouillon adviſes the prince of 
Cande. to declare himſelf the head of the French pro- 
teſtants, 50. They are threatened with a perſecution 
under the new reign, 286. Sully defends them in full 
council againſt the calumnies of Villeroi. 82, Part of 
the great deſigu relating to the proteſtant religion, 131. 
The proteſtants in Germany join the confederacy, 146. 
The. proteſtants ſupport Sully openly, in the aſſembly 
of Chitelleraut, againſt the court, 162. War declared 
againſt them under the adminiſtration of cardinal Rich- 
elieu, 171. 
Provence. The king of Spain endeavours to put the duke 
of Savoy into poſſeſſion of this province, i. 270. The 
rebels make an attempt to ſeize the ſtrong towns in it, 
iv. 29. | 
| et of France, Debts due to them diſcharzed by 
Sully, iv. 212. | | 
Provinces (United). Sec Flanders, 


Proutiere, 
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Proutiere. (Philip Gourea de La) Deputed by Catherine 
de Medicis to the queen of Navarre, i. 14. 

Pruſſia. See Brandenburg. 

Pucharnaut. Agent for Henry IV. in Auvergne, iii. 315. 

Puget. Treaſurer of the Exchequer, iii. 338. Brings 
— A — 2 from the queen, which he refuſes to 
ign, v. 61 

Priſeans. Sully is ſent thither by Henry IV. ii. 36r. 

Puritans, Quarrels between them the Fug iſh pro- 
teſtants, iii. 196. Conferences at London between 
them and the church of England, 344. 


Q. 


UASY. A proteſtant gentleman : what happened 
to him at Marmande, i. 70. 

Nuelus, or Caylus. See Caylus. 

— (Saint) The battle of St. Quentin loſt by the 
conſtable of Montmorency : an account of what fol- 
lowed afterwards, i, 12. 

_— goes to St. Quentin to ſee en D'Eſtrees, 
217. Strange propoſals made by the princes of the 
blood and the French lords to Henry, ii. 195. 

Dueſtions. Intended to be aſked by father Cotton of a 

dæmon, iv. 148. 


Quimper. Taken by marſhal D'Aumont, ii. 11. 
ps 


X {bodange. A proteſtant gentleman : a—_ the maſ- 
facre of St. Bartholomew, i. 29. A letter wrote to 
bim by Charles IX, ib. 
* (John de Leyré, called) Diſcovers the treaſon of 
'Hote, iii. 245. Gives information of it to Barrault, 
and eſcapes out of Spain, 248. Comes to Henry IV. 
and gives him proofs of it: rewards which he obtains 
for this diſcovery, ib. | 
Ragny. Henry IV. is wounded by Chatel, as he was 
giving him audience, ii. 36. This prince gives him 
the employment formerly poſſeſſed by the baron de Lux, 
ti. 413. 
Ragny. ( Madame de) A confident of Henry Iv. s in his 
amours, iii. 249. 
NReimond. (Father) A jeſuit, iv. 317. 
| Raleigh. Sully ſees him at Dover, ii. 370. One of the 
 malecontents at London, iii. 187, Information 25 
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by him to Sully, 135. He conſpires againſt the king 
of England, 196. 

Rambouillet. (Nicholas D*Angennes, marquis of) i. 105. 
Has great ſhare in cementing the union of the two 
kings, 160. and in the treaty of Pleſſis-lez-Tours, 163. 

N. de). Mentioned in the amours of Henry IV. 


iv. 249. 

Rambours. (N. de) Murders the young D'Epinoy: Hen- 
ry IV. and Sully ſuffer this affair to ſleep, iv. 180. 

Ranchin. Phyſician to the conſtable de Montmorency: 
contributes to the ſeizing of the Luquiſles, iv. 59. 

Randin. (John-Lewis de La-Rochefoucault, count of) 
Loſes the battle of Iffoire againſt the proteſtants, i. 204. 

Rabin. (Nicholas) Provoſt, iii. 74. 

Raſtignac. (N. de) One of the heads of the League in 
Languedoc, ii. 98. 

Ratiſbon. (Diet of) Where a conference is held between 
the catholics and proteſtants upon the means of recon- 
ciling the two religions, ii. 398. 

Ravaillac. (Francis) The proceedings at his trial ſuppreſt, 
iv. 440. Other faults attributed to his judges, and re- 
marks upon this conduct, 441. A particular account 
of the aſſaſſination of Henry IV. 445. Examination 
of the different opinions concerning the cauſes of the 
authors of this parricide, ib. Ravaillac's puniſhment : 
particulars on this ſubject, v. 1, 2. 

Raucourt, See Bouillon, Sedan. 

Ravenſperg. A diſpute concerning the ſucceſſion to it. 
See Clex es. | 

Raveſtein. A diſpute concerning the ſucceſſion to it. See 
Cleves. 

Reaſon, (Council of) Eſtabliſhed in the aſſembly des no- 
tables at Rouen, 1i. 127. The forming of this coun- 
cil, 133. which afterwards requeſts Henry IV. to ſup- 
preſs it, 134. | 

Rebeurs, A proteſtant officer, i. 162. 

———— Commiſſioner for regiſtering the rents, iii. 325. 

Rebuy, Henry IV. orders the fortifications of that place 
to be demoliſhed, iv. 206. 

Receivers, General and particular: Sully gives them 
rules, and puniſhes thoſe who act contrary to them, 
iv. 215, The regulations to which he ſubjects them, 
217. Receivers to be created upon occaſion, 339. 

Recclets. Inſtituted, iii. 213. ny 

Recrainville. (Lewis d'Alonville de) Or L'Arclainville, 


commands in Chartres for the League, i, 168. 
v ol. To Dd Reformed. 
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Reformed. See Proteſtants. 

Refuge. (N. Du-) Agent in Switzerland, iv. 225, Sul- 
ly charges him with behaving ill there, 393. 

Regalia. (Rights of) Unalienable: in what it conſiſts, 
lit. 360. 

Din, Of the kingdom confirmed to Mary de Medicis, 
v. 17, 18. The count of Soiſſons endeavours to get it 
annulled, 22. As alſo the prince of Conde, 43. 

Regiments. Named after the provinces raiſed by Sully, 

. 143. 

— 4 In the finances, police, ſoldiery, marine, 
commerce, &c. See theſe names, Arrets, Decrees. 
Regnardiere. (La-) A court buffoon, baniſhed, ii, 31, 

A bon-mot of his concerning Beringhen, iii. 54. 

Regnault. Firſt ſurgeon to Henry IV. ii. 

Regnouard. Inſpector of accounts employed in regiſtering 
the rents, ii. 37. Sully's confidence in him, and the 
advice he gives him before he retires from court, v. gl. 

Religion. Memorial drawn up by Sully upon the tolle- 
ration of religions, i. 382. This miniſter's reflections 
upon policy reſpecting religion, ii. 176. Part of the 

great deſign of Henry IV. relating to religion: diviſion 
of the ſeveral religions, and the means of keeping them 
in tranquillity, v. 17. See Political deſign. See allo 
Sully, Pope, Catholics, &c. 

Renaud. (Rachel) Diſcovers the conſpiracy of La-Fleche, 
lit, 163. 

Reniers. . the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew by 
the aſſiſtance of Vezins his enemy, i. 40. Succours 
Montaubon, and deſerts a body of troops belonging to 
the League, 41. Leaves to Themines the care of de- 
fending Villemur, 272. 

Rennes. Sully reſides there while he ſettles the affairs of 
this province, ii. 170. Henry IV. paſſes ſome time 
there: his firmneſs with reſpect to the ſovereign courts, 
173, 192. 

Renouilliere. (La-) Bedchamber woman to the queen, iv. 
107. 

Rents. Sully undertakes to prove them, iii. 323. Re- 
gulations on this head, iv. 1. 

Reole. (La-) Taken by the proteſtants, i. 49. Cathe- 
rine de Medicis confers there with the king of Navarre, 
61. Uſſac delivers up this place to the League, 63. 

Republic. (A proteſtant) Scheme of eſtabliſhing it in 
France formed by admiral Coligny. See Caligny. The 
heads of the party endeayour to put it imo 3 

| IV, 02. 
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iv. 62. Bouillon ſeeks to engage the prince of Conde 
in the deſign, v. 50. See Prote/tants, 

Republic. (Belgick, Helvetick, Italian, and Venetian) 
Projected in the great deſign, See theſe names, Poli- 
tical deſign. | 

Requeſts, (Chambers of) Suppreſt in the parliament of 
Toulouſe : Henry IV. undertakes to ſuppreſs them all, 
iii. 211. 

Reſael. (Antony de Clermont Marquis de) One of the 
heads of the proteſtant party, i. 24. Murdered in the 
maſlacre of St. Bartholomew, 32. 

Reſnel. (Company of) Defeated by Henry IV. i. 135. 

Retz. (Albert de Gondy, duke of) One of the counſel- 
lors of Catherine de Medicis, i. 27. Henry IV. takes 
from him the cognizance of the treaty with-the duke 
of Guiſe, ii. 19. and makes him one of the members 
of the new council of finances, 31. He is employed 
in the affair of the iſles with the grand duke, ii. 381, 

Retz. (Charles de Gondy de) See Bellifle. 

Retz. (Peter de Gondy d') See Gondy. (Cardinal de) 

Revenues. (Royal) Eſtimation made of them in the aſ- 
ſembly des notables, and divided between the king and 
the ſtate, ii. 127. See Notables, Reaſon. (Council of) 
Memorial upon means : the augmenting them, iv. 339. 
See Finances, Forms, Taille, Impoſis, &c. 

Reval. (Lewis) Secretary of State: Henry IV. conſults 
him upon his converſion, i. 288. 

Rheims. Revolts from the duke of Guiſe, and ſurrenders 
to Henry IV. ii. 20. The reception given by this 
prince to the deputies from Rheims, 23. TI his city re- 
fuſes to admit the jeſuits, iii. 371. Lewis XIII. is 
crowned there, v. 68. 

Rhimberg. Beſieged and taken by the prince of Orange, 
ii. 363. Retaken by the Spaniards, iv. 170. 

Rhone. The borders of this river as far as Lyons, ceded 
to the king by the treaty of 7 — ii. 346. Hen- 
ry IV. ſecures to himſelf this poſſeſſion, iii. 358. See 
Avignon. | 

Richar dot. (John de) Preſident employed in the affair of 
a treaty of commerce between France and Spain, iii. 
335- In the negociations for a peace between Spain 
and the United Provinces, iv. 297. His inſtruc- 
tions are ſtolen from him, 299. His death, 321. 

Richelieu. (Francis du Pleſſis de) Endeavours to injure 
Sully during his journey to Poitou, iii. 287. Henry 
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employs him to reconcile this miniſter and Father Cot- 
ton, 378. | 

Richelins (Cardinal de) Follows the political ſyſtem form- 
ed by Sully for humbling the houſe of Auſtria, iii. 244. 
He occaſions the loſs of a law ſuit to Sully, which 
haſtens his death, v. 175. | 

Ric/ eme. (Father) A jeſuit, dedicates a book to Sully, 
iii. 379. 

Rieux. 33 de) De Sourdiac, one of the heads of the 
League, i. 293. 

Ricux. Governor of Noyon, defends himſelf there with 
great bravery, 1. 220. 


Rieux. (N. de) Deputed by the prince of Conde to Sully, 


v. 43. 
Rigauit. Defends Corbeil bravely againſt the prince of 
Parma, i. 213. 
Rignac. (Peter de) Lieutenant for the duke of Bouillon: 
| his plots in the proteſtant party during the ſiege of A- 
miens, 11. 151. Sent by Bouillon to Henry IV. iii. 39. 
Promiſes to defend his towns againſt this prince, but 
abandons them, iv. 78, 131. 
 Riſſey. (N. de Crequy de) Attends Henry IV. in the 
campaign of Franch-Comte, ii. 56. 
Rivet. A factious preacher among the proteſtants, iv. 185, 
Roanna's. (Duke of) Cabals with the malecontents, iv, 


273. 

Robin de Tours, A contractor, attempts to bribe Sully 
and his wife with preſents, ii. 274. 

Roche. (Count de La-) Takes Agen. See Agen, Matig- 
non. 

Rechebeaucorrt. (La-) Obtains the poſt of king's lieute- 
nant in St. John d'Angely, iv. 151. and is driven from 
hence by the duke of Rohan, iii. 360. See Ageaus, 
(Des) 

Rocbe-Cbalais. Henry IV. takes poſſeſſion of this poſt. 
See Coutras. 

R:chefor et. (La-) Sully buys a horſe of him at the battle 
of ivry, i. 195. | 

RNocheſeucault. (Francis duke de La-) Suſpected of mur- 

dering the duke of Guiſe, i. 12, 24. Murdered in the 
maſſacre of St Bartholomew, 32. | 

— (Francis duke de La-) Son of the former 
duke, colonel-general, preſent at the ſiege of Fontenay, 
i. 121. At the battle of Coutras one of the royalit 
commanders in Limoſin, ii. 98. He is flain at the 


baltle of St. Yrier, ibid. 


Roche feuc ault, 


L 2 ES + 
Nocheſoucault. (The Abbe de La-) Made a cardinal, iy. 


to 2. 
Rhe-Guyon, (N. de Silly count de La) i. 105. 
n- Rochelle. A ſtrong town given to the proteſtants, i. 4. 
4. Catherine de Medicis endeavours to get poſſeſſion of it 
ch by ſtratagem, 19. The duke of Anjou is ſorced to raiſe 
the ſiege of it, 40. A treaty is made with Rochelle, ib. 
Y, Honours paid by the Rochellers to Henry IV. 49. Per- 
nicious deſigns of the proteſtants aſſembled there againſt . 
he Henry IV. 159. Henry praiſes Rochelle. Honours 
paid by it to the king in the perſon of Sully, ii. 2. 
th Henry's kind reception of the deputies from Rochelle, 
218. Quarrel between Sully and d'Epernon concern- 
ly, ing that — 220. Sully prevents their hold- 
ing an aſſembly there, 2890. Terminates the differences 
of between the proteſtants and catholics in Rochelle, 281. 
and obliges the Rochellers to give the king ſatisfaction 
n: with regard to the ſynod held in this town, iv. 291. 
A- Sully ſupports the Rochellers againſt the jeſuits in the 
39. affair of father Seguiran, 186. He loſes ſeveral great 
but ſums which he had lent them, v. 105. 
Rechemorte. Lewis Bouchereau de) Surpriſes Angers, and 
the takes it for Henry IV. but loſes it again, and is ſlain 
there, 1. 106. 
85. R:chepot. (Antony de Silly de la) Adviſes Sully to attend 
iv, Monſieur to Flanders, i. 77. He is ſent ambaſſador to 
Spain: inſulted at Madrid, ii. 365. Returns to France, 
ully iii. 185. 


Rocheſter. The hatred of its citizens to the French, iii. 96. 

tig- Rochette. Agent for the duke of Savoy in the affair of the 
marquiſate of Saluces, ii. 284. 

ute - Kochette. (La) Agent for the duke of Guiſe in his treaty 


rom with Henry, ii. 19. 

ax, Riche Vandais. (La) An antient fortreſs in Auvergne, i. 5. 
Rodelle. Maſter of the horſe to queen Margaret: he gives 

oft, information of the plots carried on by the malecontents 


to Henry and to Sully, iv. 43. 
attle I Rodolphus. (Emperor) His wars with Hungary and 
the Turks. The king of Spain deprives him of 


nur- Final, iii. 59. An account of the war againſt the 
the Hungarians and Turks, 60. He ſeizes upon Donavert 

unjuſtly, iv. 306. Examination of his claim upon the 
rmer principalities of Cleves aud Juliers, &c. 396. He gives 
nay) the inveſtiture of them to the archduke Leopold ; and 
aki endeavours to gain over Henry to his intereſt, 401. He 
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occaſions an inſurrection of the German proteſtants by 
bis cruelties to them, 421. Suffers Juliers to be taken 
by the confederates, v. 55. and ſhares the ſucceſſion of 
Cleves between the elector of Brandenbourg and the pa- 
latinate of Neubourg, 56. See Clever. The only part 
left for him to take by the great deſign of Henry IV. 1 58, 
See Political deſign. See alſo Empire, Germany, Auſtria 
(houſe of). 
Roban. (Houſe of) Alliances of this houſe: its claim to 
the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Albret, for the appanages 
of Navarre, Foix, and Armagnac, ii. 97. The pre- 
tended heir of this houſe. See Tancrede, 
R-han., (Benjamin de) See Soubi/e. 
Rohan, (Henry II. duke of) The princeſs Catherine pro- 
poles a marriage between him and mademoiſelle de 
Sully, ii. 97. Henry IV. gives his conſent to this match, 
iii. 211. The duke of Rohan's cabals in the proteſtant 
party, and with the king of England, 283. His re- 
ception of Sully in Poitou, 291. His claim to the ſue- 
ceſſion to the houſe of Albret. See Rohan. (houſe of), 
He marries mademoiſelle de Sully: grants made him 
by Henry upon his marriage, 412. An account of 
the ſon pretended to be born by this marriage. See 
Tancrede, Rohan, Margaret de Bethune, ( ducheſs of), 
Henry IV. refuſes the duke of Rohan the privilege of 
nominating the king's lieutenant of Saint John d'An- 
gely, 413. See Ageaux (Des). Sully in the king's name 
forbids the aſſembly of Chatelleraut to admit his depu- 
ties, iv. 51. He obtains his pardon of Henry IV. 151. 
and does the king ſome ſervices in detecting the plots of 
the courtiers, 197, 257. He — the Swiſe 
troops in Cleves. Approves Sully's deſign of re- 
yeſigning his employments, v. 37. Is made marſhal 
de camp general of the army ſent to the ſiege of Juliers, 
55. Mary de Medicis makes uſe of his intereſt 
with Sully to prevail upon him to leave Montrond, 
2. He purchaſes the government of Poitou from 
ally 104. and openly ſupports his cauſe in the aſſem- 
bly of Chatelleraut, 163. His diſpute with the queen- 
regent about the king's lieytenancy of Saint John d'An- 
ely, 165. | | | 
Raben. (Lewis de) See Moni baſon. | 
Raban. (Rene, viſcount of) Defends Luſignan, i. 44- 
Rohan. (Catherine de) Marries the duke of Deux-Ponts, 


i. 66, 


INCI 
Rohan. (Catherine de Parthenay, ducheſs of) Gives bad 


advice to the princeſs Catherine concerning Henry IV. 
and Sully, ii. 88. She alters her opinion, and favours 
4 miniſter, 97. Her plots with the proteſtant party, 
107. 

' Reban. (Margaret de Bethune, ducheſs of) A marriage 
between her and the count of Laval is propoſed, and 
afterwards with the duke of Rohan, ii. 97. Henry IV. 
approves of this marriage, iii. 212. and cauſes it to be 
celebrated : gratuities given by him to the new married 
couple, 411. An anecdote concerning the ſuppoſititious 
ſon of this marriage. See Tancrede. 

Re. (John James de Niſmes de) Commands the king's 
troops in Auvergne, iv. 78. 

Rollet. (Du) An officer in the royaliſt party: preſent at 
the battle of Ivry, i. 198. Contributes to the taking of 
Louviers, 223. Traverſes Sully's treaty with Villars, 

65. | 

Reman (Saint) A miracle related of this pious archbiſhop: 

origin of the privileges of the canons of Rouen, iv. 228, 
See Gargouille. | 

Rome and Roman empire. The eſtabliſhment of manufac- 
tures, tending to promotex luxury, wiſely prohibited 
there, iii. 363. Its revolutions : cauſes of its fall, v. 
112. 

Rencas. Agent for the duke of Savoy in the affair of Salu- 
ces: his artifices and breach of faith, iii. = 

R:n/oy. (Company of) Defeated by Henry IV. i. 135. 

Roguelaure. (Antony de) Marſhal of France: one of the 
heads of the proteſtant party, i. 51. His character: a 
humourous dialogue between ty IV. and him; 
another between him and the archbiſhop of Rouen, on 
the ſubject of the princeſs Catherine's marriage, ii. 258. 
He aſſiſts in forcing Henry from the ducheſs of Beaufort, 
when they were obliged to part, 273. He is one of the 
favourites of Henry 1V. ii. 361. and a friend of Sully's, 
iii. 216, Henry ſends him to compliment queen Mar- 
garet in his name, iv. 92. He is ſummoned to the coun- 
cil on the affair of Sedan, 124. Quarrels between the 
family of Roquelaure and Noaille, appeaſed by Sully, 


157. : 
Reſon, (N. de Durefort de) Fights a duel with Turenne, 
i. 64. See Duras, Bouillon. 1 
Rojieres.(Madame de) A friend of the cardinal of Bourbon's, 


i. 298. | 
4 Dd 4 Rojieres, 
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Roſieres. (Les) The duke of Miercœur's baggage defeated 


in this place, i. 135. 


Rojny. (Chriſtian de Savigny, baron of) One of the gene- 


neral officers in the ſervice of the League: brings troops 
to the aſſiſtance of Noyon, i. 220. and to Rouen 
when beſieged, 237, 238. One of the four marſhals 
of France made by the League, 307. Takes Le Ca- 
telet and La Capelle, ii. 46. Defeats the French at 
Dourlins, 48. 


Reſuy. Caftic and eſtate of Roſny belonging to Sully, i. 


„ 


4. Where he receives the duke of Joyeuſe, 99. A 
plague at Roſny: Sully forces his brother to open the 
gates to him, 169. Narrowly miſſes taking the duke 
d'Aumale priſoner there, 188. Returns thither in tri- 
umph after the battle of Ivry, 201, 202. During his 
ſtay there, is informed of the death of the ducheis of 
Beaufort, ii. 276. Receives and entertains the king 
there : an accident diſturbs the entertainment, iv. 138, 
In what manner this eſtate was purchaisd, v. 104, 
Sully reſides there ſome time after the death of Henry 
IV. 177. His buildings there, 185. 

oſny. (Francis de Bethune, baron of, Father of the duke 
of Sully: he retires thither at the peace of 1570, i. 4. 
His alliances, ib. State of his family and domeſtick 
affairs, 7, 22. He attends the queen of Navarre, ibid. 
His advice not liſtened to, 24. He makes his eſcape at 
the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. His letter to his 
ſon on that occalion, 34. 


Boſny. (Maximilian de Bethune, baron, afterwards mar- 


quiſs of) Duke of Sully. See Sully. 


Rojny. (Maximilian II. de Bethune, marquis of) Eldeſt ſon 


of the duke of Sully : he begins to have a ſhare in the 
affairs of ſtate, iv. 150. Henry IV. ſends Du Laurens 
to him during his indiſpoſition, 180. Several great 
matches propoſed for him, 238. The king marries him 
to mademoiſelle de Crequy : uncalinels cauſed by this 
alliance to the father and the ſon, 239. Particulars re- 
lating to this marriage, and to the private conduct of 
Roſny : the king propoſes to give him mademoiſelle de 
Vendome in marriage, 241. He refuſes to change his 
religion, 242. Henry IV. reconciles the duke of Ven- 
dome and him, 421. He gives him the reverſion of 
the poſt of grand maſter of the ordnance: and he com- 
mands the artillery in the expedition of Cleves, 431. 
He prevents his father from reſigning his emplayments, 


V, 37 
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v. 37. Mary de Medicis makes uſe of his intereſt to 
prevail upon Sully to leave Montrond, 93. The for- 
tune he received with his wife, 103. Sah lends him 
money, and pays his debts, 105. The uneaſineſs which 
his diſſolute conduct gives to Sully, 55. , 

Ryſny. (Baron of) See Bethune (Solomon de). 

Roſuy. (N. de) Sully defends Paſly againſt him, i. 192. 

Roſſet. A phyſician, ſent for to Monceaux, during the 
indiſpoſition of Henry IV. ii. 212. | 

Rotonncau. (Ile and caſtle of) Surpriſed by the grand duke 
- Tuſcany, and reſtored to Henry IV. ii. 380. See 

lei. 

Roubars, or Robeck. (Robert de Melun, marquis of) Takes 
Bouillon priſoner, i. 81. Cauſe of his hatred of Sully, 
82, | 

Raubai s. (Mary de Melun, lady de) ii. 294. Refuſes to 
give her conſent to a marriage between the marquis of 
Cœuvres and mademoiſelle de Melun, iii. 414. 

Rouen. The proteſtants take poſſeſſion of it, i. 19. and d*Al- 
legre retaxes it for the League, 190. Henry IV. pre- 
pares to inveſt it, 225. He begins the ſiege, and makes 
an unſucceſsful attack, 226. 230. The trenches forced 
at different times by that prince and admiral Villars, 
231. The vigorous defence made by this governor, 
235, 246. Henry is obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 249. 
Villars treats with Sully for the ſurrender of Rouen, 363. 
And ſends away the Spaniards and Leaguers, 381. Ce- 
remony of its ſurrender, 382. Sully makes another 
Journey to this city, ii. 81. The ſtates, or the aflembly - 
of des notables held there. See AÞtables. Sum paid by 
Henry for the ſurrender of Rouen, 227. That prince 
goes to Rouen, and is taken ill there : motives for this 
journey, iii. 212. Sully cauſes a bridge to be built 
there, iv. 287. Arrets iſſued by the parliament of 
Rouen : privileges of the canons of the cathedral, 228. 
See Romain (Saint), Gargcuille, Pehu, Fierte. 

Rovidius. (Alexander) A Milaneſe ſenator : employed in 
the affair of ſettling a commerce between France and 
Spain, iii. 335. | 

Rouſe. (La) Woman to the ducheſs of Beaufort. Sully 
cauſes her to be ſhut up in the Baſtile, it. 274. | 

Rouſſiere. (La) Governor of Fontenay for the League, i. 


123. : . 
Rouſſillon. A ſcheme of Henry's for depriving Spain of this 

province, v. 154. See Political deſign. 
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Rouſſz. (Count of) Solicits a pardon for marſhal Biron. 
See Biron. Slain in the battle of Arques. See Arques. 

Reuxel. See Medavy. 

Rubenpre. (Andrew de Bourbon de) Deputed to Henry LV, 
by the ſtates of Blois, i. 58. 

Rucelay. The queen pawns her jewels to her, iv. 230. 

Rue. (La-) A gentleman in Sully's ſervice, wounded with 
him at the encounter of Chartres, i. 21 7. 

Rueres. Godfather to the marquis de Roſny, i. 136. 

Rumigny, His ſpeech to marſhal Biron upon the ſcaffold, 
iii. 24. 

KRoumilly. (Treaty of) Between the duke of Savoy and the 
republic of Geneva, iii. 60. N 

Rusẽ. (Martin) de Beaulieu. Secretary of ſtate, i. 206. 
Henry IV. takes from him the cogniſance of the treaty 
with the duke of Guiſe, ii. 19. He favours the jeſuits 
in the quarrel between father Seguiran and the Rochellers, 
iii. 188. 

Ruſſia. See Mu ſcovy. 

Ruſjy. (Elias de La-Place de) Agent for Bouillon with Hen- 
ry IV. iv. 53. This prince ſends him to Flanders, 200. 
where he concludes the treaty of mediation with Jean- 
nin, &c. 383. 


8. 
Seng. (John Babou de) Slain at the battle of Arques, 
i. 182. 


Salcede. His reſiſtance to the Guiſes: the cauſe of his 
death, i. 151. . 

Salettes. (N. de) Preſident of the parliament of Paris: one 

of the heads of the proteſtant party, i. 296. See 
Morlas. 

Salignac. (John de Gontault de) His duel with Roſan, i. 
65. One of the heads of the proteſtant party, ii. 171. 
Solicits a pardon for Biron, iii. 26. Ambaſſador to the 
Ottoman Port, 363. Demands in the name of the 
Grand Seignior, that a reſident at Marſeilles may be per- 
mitted, iv. 271. | 

Salt-pits, Henry IV. is ſlandered with having intended to 
— lil. 3, Sully undeceives the people in this 

Salic-law. An erroneous opinion of Sully's concerning this 

law, iii. 349. 


Gallian. (Father) a jeſuit, iv. 317. 


Sal. 


II 


Salt. The price of it enereaſed to fifteen ſols three buſhels, 
ii. 142. The courtiers farm this ſubſidy under borrowed 
names, iv. 2. Edict upon ſalt in favour of the duke of 
Maienne, 10. Regulations upon this part of the reve- 
nue, 157. See Gabelle. 

Saluces. (Marquiſate of) A diſpute concerning it: this ar- 
ticle not decided in the treaty of Vervins, ii. 195. Ar- 
tifices of the duke of Savoy to clude the reſtitution of it, 
283. Commiſſioners appointed to ſettle this affair, 301. 
Sully's reaſons for not giving up this fief, 302, The 
duke of Savoy has recourſe to many ſubterfuges during 
the ſettling of this affair, 307. Conditions upon which 

; Saluces is ceded to that prince, 347. See Treaty of 
Lyons, Savoy, &c. 

Samblancay. See Beaune. 

Sancerre. Siege of this town : the extremity to which it is 
reduccd : it makes an honorable treaty, i. 40. | 

Sancy. (Nicholas de Harlay de) One of the heads of the 
proteſtant party, i. 296. Serves — in his treaty : 
his character, his ſervices, ii. 28. His raillery and 
bon-mots upon the fair Gabriella prevent his being made 
ſuperintendant of the finances, 31. He does the king 
ſeveral ſervices in I.orrain and Swiſſerland, 35. His mo- 
tives for urging Henry IV. to march to Burgundy, 39. 
He refuſes to reſtore Calais to Elizabeth, 63. His quar- 
rel with Sully in the king's preſence, 105. He leaves 
the council of finances, 146. The king of England 
blames his conduct, iii. 128, His hatred of Sully: his 
diffipation : Henry IV. purchaſes his jewels, 399. His 
juſtification againſt part of Sully's reproaches, ibid. Sully 
buys the lands of Dourden of him, v. 103. : 

Sancy. (Jacqueline de Harlay) Marries the marquis d'Alin- 
court, ii. 222. | 

Santenay. Made one of the members of the new council of 
finances, ii. 41. 135. One of Sully's enemies, iii. 399. 
He lends money to Henry IV. iv. 230. 

Santi. Gardener to the queen, iii. 276. 

Same. Henry's brave exploits againſt the Spaniards and the 
League at the paſs of this river, ii. 58. Utility of its 
being joined with the Loire, iii. 322. | 

Sarazt. (Viſcount of) His advice to Sully, iii. 121. 

Sardinia. A ſcheme for obtaining the ſovereignty of it for 
the duke of Anjou, i. 76. | 

| lemiſh captain, iii. 340. 

Sarroques, A F ptain, 111. 340 8 


C 


Sadary. Mentioned in a letter written by father Cotton, 
iv. 317. | 

Soubion, A gratuity granted him by Henry IV. iv. 3;7. 

Saveuſe. (Anne de Brofle-) Preſent at the battle ſo called, 
i. 168, 

Saveuſe. (Battle of) or Bonneval. Sully's behaviour in 
it, i. 169. 

Saveuſe. (Charles de Broſſe -) Loſes the battle of Bonneval, 
where he is wounded, and dies in deſpair, i. 168. 

Sault. (Chriſtian d' Aguirre, counteſs of) Her party in Pro- 
vence, i. 271. Favours that of the king's there, ii. 28. 
and aſſiſts in driving out the dukes of Savoy and d'Eper- 
non, 100. She endeavours to procure a marriage between 
the marquis of Roſny and mademoiſelle de Crequy ; and 
to hinder Suily's converſion, iv. 245. Engage in Henry's 

amours, 249. who refuſes her a grant which ſhe had ſoli- 
cited, 273. 

Sault. (De) The king's attorney at Bourdeaux, iv. 229. 

Saulx; See Tavannes. 

Saumur. One of the five cities that conti nued faithful to 
Henry III. i. 160. Given to Henry IV. as a cautiona- 
ry city by the treaty between the two kings, 163. Mor- 
nay obtains the government of it, which had been re- 
fuſed to Sully, ibid. The proteſtants there hold a muti- 
nous aſſembly, iii. 213. Du-Pleſſis Mornay puts him- 
ſelf to needleſs expences to fortify Saumur, iv. 51. 
The judge of that city reprimanded by Sully, 228. 
Another afſembly is held there, See Chatellcraut. 

Savey. Henry IV. carries the war thither : the taking of 
towns, and other particulars relating to this war : treaty 
of peace, ii. 347. Deſign of Philip II. to ſeize that 
ſtate: part of the great deſign with reſpect to Savoy, iv. 
112, See Charles Emanuel. See alſo Lombardy, Poli- 
tical deſign, &c. 

Savoy. (Princes and children of) Their claim to the privi- 
lege of honorary canon in the cathedral of Lyons denied 
the dukes of Savoy, ii. 299, Philip III. ſends for the 

children of Savoy to Madrid, and gives them the digni- 
ties of Spain, ili. 200. | 

——— (Charles-Emanuel, duke of). He unites with Spain 
and the league, and has bad ſucceſs in Provence, i. 270. 
His plots with the ſtates of Paris ineffectual, 312. He 
ſupports the party of the duke of Nemours in Lyons, but 
cannot hinder it from being driven from thence, 390. 
Victories gained by Leſdiguieres over the duke of Savoy, ii. 
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12. by the conſtable de Montmorency in Dauphiny and 
Lyonnois, 38. Other encounters in which the troops 
are defeated by Leſdiguieres, 98. He ſigns the treaty 
of Vervins at Chamberry, 183, 195. He demands the 
princeſs Catherine in marriage, 195. His artifices to 
avoid making a reſtitution of the marquiſate of Saluces, 
283. He reſolves to go to Paris for that purpoſe, 285. 
A ſaying of his concerning this journey, ibid. He ar- 
rives at Paris, 298. Henry's reception of him at Fontaine- 
bleau : informations given againſt him: his obſervations 
upon the ill ſucceſs of his journey, 299. He is diſguſted 
with his reception from the count of Lyons : recipro- 
cal complaints between him and the council of Madrid, 
ibid. He viſits Sully at the Arſenal, and endeavours 
to gain him over to his intereſt, and to corrupt him 
with gifts, 302. He gains over the courtiers, and the 
' commiſſioners appointed by the king, by his preſents : 
the magnificent new-year's gifts which he receives from 
Henry IV. and thoſe which he preſents to the whole 
court, 30 1. He obtains a delay of three months, con- 
trary to Sully's advice, 304. He returns to Savoy in 
diſcontent, 305. Breaks through his engagement, 307. 
Suſpends, by new artifices, Henry's march againſt him, 
309. He is comforted by a prediction that is made 
him, 313. Towns and forts taken from him, and a 
particular relation of the whole campaign, 314. His 
correſpondences with Biron, the courtiers and com- 
miſſioners, tending to retard the peace, 338. Coun- 
tries and forts given up by him, in exchange for Saluces, 
and purport of the treaty made with him, 347. See Treaty 
of Lyons. Condition of the treaty between the duke 
of Savoy and marſhal Biron, 385. The manner in 
which Henry receives his congratulations upon the dif- 
covery of this conſpiracy, iii. 41. Fails in an attempt 
upon Geneva, which is followed by a treaty of peace 
with that republic, 60. The true policy to be obſerv- 
ed by the council of Savoy, with Spain and the houſe 
of Auſtria : the great delign of Henry IV. uſeful to 
the duke of Savoy, 168. See Political Deſign. Charles- 
Emanuel animates Spain againſt France, 201. He 
ſends his children to Madrid : dignities beſtowed upon 
them there, 200. He puts an end to his wars with 
the republic of Geneva, 201. The part he has in the 
diſpute concerning the bridge of Avignon, 309. He 
continues his plots againſt France, iv. 21. W of 
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Henry IV. to make him king of Lombardy; and to 
marry his daughter Elizabeth to the ſon of Savoy, 112. 
Preſents made by him to his majeſty, 207. He congratu- 
lates Henry upon the birth of the duke of Anjou, 295. 
An alliance between the two courts projected, 325. Sul- 
ly's connections with the duke of Savoy calumniated, 
388. He joins in the deputation ſent to the king by the 
princes aſſembled at Hall, 411. See Cleves, He makes 
a _ of alliance with France, 421. Bullion is ſent 
ambaſlador to him, 431. Mary de Medicis breaks all 
theſe engagements, and betrays this prince, notwith- 
ſtanding Sully's repreſentations, v. 33. The humiliating 
meaſures which this procedure obliges him to take with 
the king of Spain, 34. Part of the great deſign con- 
cerning him : he is to be declared king of Lombardy, 
134, 143. Forces and money to be contributed by 
him, I51. See Political Deſign, Lombardy, &c. See 
alſo Spain, Philip, and the other names mentioned in 
this article, ; | | 

Sauey- Nemours. See Nemours and Sorlin (Saint). 

Sauſſaye. (La) A proteſtant gentleman : his plots during 
the ſiege of Amiens, ii. 151, He ſerves the king with 
the proteſtant party. | 

Sauves. (Madame de) N. de Beaune de Samblancy : Hen- 
ry IV. and the duke of Alengon rivals for this lady, 
1. 80. She introduces Sully to Catherine de Medicis, 
91; and informs him of her deſigns, 131. Informa- 
tions ſent by her to the duke of Guile and the ſtates of 
Blois, 157. | | 

Sauveur. (Claude de Joyeuſe de Saint) Slain at the battle 
of Coutras, i. 150. 

Scaliger. His death, iv. 282. 

Schomberg. (Gaſpard de) Count of Nanteuil : Henry IV. 

_ conſults him upon his converſion, i. 288. Makes him 


dne of the members of the council of finances, ii. 31. 


105. Which he leaves. His death occaſioned by a 
very extraordinary ſickneſs : eulogium, ib. 152. He 
is employed in the compoſition of the edict of Nantz, 
181. Inſerts an article there, which he is obliged to 
alter, 263. His death, 268. : 
— — (Henry de). Marſha! of France: Sully's friend- 
ſhip for him calumniated, iii. 403. He is appointed 
ambaſſador to Germany. Gives information of Ra- 
vaillac's conſpiracy to Henry IV. and to Sully, He 

is deputed to Sully by the queen regent, v. 14. 
; Schomberg. 
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Schemberg. (Theodore) A Swiſs colonel : lain at the 
battle of Ivry : a fine ſpeech of Henry's concerning 
him, i. 199. | F 

——— (Count of). Grand marſhal of the empire: ho- 
nours paid him in Paris, iii. 1. 

Scotch-Guard. Acknowledge Henry IV. for king, i. 174. 
The Scots faction in the court of James I. friends to 
France, i. 231. 

Scotland. (Kings, queens, and princes of). See Steuart 
(James.) 

Seaford. (Viſcount of) Eſcorts Sully to London, iii. 163; 

—— and reſumed, See Hipital, (L') Bellievre, 

illery. 

Sebaſtian. (Don) Henry IV. intereſts himſelf in the de- 
bate concerning the true or falſe Don Sebaſtian, ii. 200. 
Some remarkable circumſtances relating to the reſem- 
blance of the pretended Don Sebaſtian to the true, ii. 


397. | 

* 2 es of State. How different from miniſters of ſtate, 
ii. 221. 

Sedan. (City and principality of) Given by the ducheſs 
of Bouillon to her huſband ; motives for Sully's jour- 
ney thither, ii. 1. Sully's opinion of this fortreſs, 4. 
Henry IV. forms a deſign to take poſſeſſion of it: the 
courtiers oppoſe it, iv. 113. Sully fixes him in his 
reſolution to attack it, 119. and ſhows him the faults 
in the fortifications, 124, The late duke of Bouillon 
held it under the title of protection from Francis II. 
125. Preparations made to beſiege it: a farther ac- 
count of this affair, 128. which is terminated by Bou- 
illon's ſurrender of it to the king, and by the treaty 
of proteCtion, &c. 132. Motives which induce Henry 
to take the cognizance of this affair from Sully, 137. 
Sayings of Henry upon this expedition, 140. Bouillon 
lays claim to a precedence of the dukes in the quality 
of prince of Sedan; but is not regarded, 155. Henry 
gives him back this city, and withdraws his garriſon, 
234. He refuſes to allow the duke of Bouillon to 
aſſume the quality of ſovereign lord of Sedan, 388. 
Gratuities which Bouillon receives from Mary de Me- 
di-is for this principality, v. 60. See upon this whole 
article, Biuillin, (Duke and ducheſs of) Mark, (La) 
Raucourt, &c. 

Seditizus Party. (The) Headed by Bouillon, Biron, D'Au- 
vergne, D'Entragues, La-Tremouille, Du- Pleſſis- Mor- 
nay, the marchioneſs of Verneuil, &c. See theſe _—_ 

i 


IX. 


i. 387. Writing of affociation ſigned by them, 391. 
Methods made uſe of by them to excite a rebellion 
among the people, 392. They endeavour to ſeize 
ſome towns, ib, Council held at Blois for arreſting 
the heads of the conſpiracy, iii. 7, Henry IV. after 
the death of Biron, pardons all the reſt, iii. 30. Their 
plots with the king of England, 260. Their cabals in 
France. Motives for their hatred of Sully, 398. Their 
cabals in Spain, iv. 23. Henry receives ſeveral infor- 
mations againſt them. Sully's opinion of theſe infor- 
mations, 27. Others ſent by queen Margaret and 
Rodelle, 40. Bouillon's artifice to enrage them againſt 
Sully, 44. The great wiſdom ſhown by Henry and 
Sully in preventing and ſtifling their plots, 246. A 
tarther account of their cabals, 273. The wiſe coun- 
cil which Sully gives the king on this occaſion, 274. 
Their correſpondence with Spain and the relations of 
the queen, 322. Other councils which Sully gives 
Henry IV. upon this occaſion, 330. They make the 
king's paſſion for the princeſs of Conde ſubſervient to 
their deſign, 368. See upon this article, Epernon, Con- 

cha, Conſpiracy, Parricide, French Lords, Feſuits, &c. 

Sefondrate. Commands the troops of Gregory IV. at the 
ſiege of Rouen, i. 235, 250. 

———— (John). Preſident of the parliament : the good 
advice which he gives Sully when in diſcontent, i. 279, 
280. 

— (Peter). Chancellor: he ſupports the princes 

of Henrichemont in their proceſs with Sully, v. 175. 

— (Charlotte). Married to the prince of Hen- 
richemont, iii. 367. 

Seguiran. (Gaſpard) A jeſuit: his quarrel with the Ro- 
chellers, iv. 188. 

Segur. (N. de) De Pardaillan: murdeted in the maſſacre 
of St. Bartholomew, 1. 29, 51. | 

——— (James de). Baron of Pardaillan : makes his eſcape 
at the maſlacre of St. Bartholomew, i. 34. 

Seine. The paſſing this river by the prince of Parma con- 
ſidered as a remarkable action, i. 255. Utility of its 
being joined to the Loire, iii. 322. Canal of Briare 
undertaken for this purpoſe, 331. See Canals. 

(Saint). Henry's exploits in this place, See Fon- 
taine-Franga/e. | | 

Selim. Catherine de Medicis ſends to demand of him the 
kingdom of Algiers for the duke of Alencon, i. 76. 

Selles. Henry IV. raiſes the fiege of that place, i. 317. 

—— See Bithune. Sellier. 


EN 
dellier. (John) Henry's commiſſioner at Troyes, iv. 10. 


Selvage. (Catherine) One of the bed-chamber women to 
the queen, iii. 11. x 


S-namay. Henry's debts to him diſcharged, iv 12. 
Sens. — by Henry IV. but with little, ſucceſs, i. 


206, 

Sepulchre. (Holy) The Jews ſolicit the grand fignior to 
deſtroy it, ii. 244. is 

Serran. A provincial manufacturer: makes ſtuffs of the 
bark of mulberry-trees, iii. 313. 

Servian. Deputy from Dauphine for the proteſtants, iv: 
15 m. 

Servin. A young man of a very mixed character, iii. 91, 


93. 
Sture, or Bellegarde. A town in the poſſeſſion of the 


league, ii. 58. 


Sey. (N. de) A proteſtant gentleman, eſcapes the maſ- | 


facre of St, Bartholomew, i. 29. 

Sicily. This kingdom deſigned to be given to the republic 
of Venice, v. 149. See Political Deſign. 

Sidney. (Lord of Stafford) Sent by queen Elizabeth to 
Calais with letters for Henry IV. ii. 370. Is appointed 
to receive Sully in London, iii. 99. | | 

Sieges. See each of the following names, the Siege of 
Rochelle, of Sancerre. Places taken by the proteſt ants on 
Shrove- Tueſday, i. 41. Retaken, 43. Siege of Ville 
Franche, of Marmanae, of Fauſe, of Fleurence, of St. 
Emil ion. Cities taken and loſt by the league and the 
proteſtants, 65. Siege of Cahor:, of Monſegur, of Caſ- 
tet, of Montignac, of St. Bazelle, of Fontenay, of Ma- 
illezats, Mauleon, and La-Garnache ; of La- Motte, St. 
Ely, of Maixant, of Sarlat, of Caſlillon, of Chatelleraut, 

' of Argenten, of Gergeau, Pluviers, Eftampes, Chartres, 

oify, Pontoiſe, Lifle-Adam, Beaumont, Creil, &c. Siege 
of Pa- is by the two kings, of Meulan, Attack of the 
ſuburb of Paris, Siege of Vernon, of Evreux, Auſte- 
ville, of Alengen, Le-Man', Chateau-Briand, Chateau= 
Gontier, Sable, Maienne, Lava'e, Argentan, 2 Li 
fieux, Bayeur, Po tuudemer, Pont PEvique, onfleur, 
Havre de Grace, Donfrant, &c. Siege of Dreux, of Sent, 
of Paris by Henry IV. of Lagny, of Clermont, of Cor- 

l, of Giſors, of Joigny, of Chartres, of Corbie, of 
Neyon, of Nantz, of Houdan, of Louviers, and other 
tuns in Normandy, Of Dun, Steynay, &c. of Poitiers, 
of Villemur, of Epernay, of Selles, of Noyon, of La- 

erti-Milon, of Laon, of Vienne and of Montiuel, of 

Vor. V. | 4 Autun, 
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Autun, Nuys and Dijon, of Cate'et, of La-Capelle, and 
of Dourlens, of Ham, of Talan, of V efou, of Cambray, 
Calais, of La- Fere, of Imbercourt, of Blaye, of Agen, 

Cities beſieged, &c. b „ See Le/di- 
guieres, Of Amiens by the Spaniards, afterwards by the 
French, Of Mende, of Chamberry, Bourg, Mentmelian, 
Carbonmeres, Sainte Catherine, and other places in Savoy, 
and in Breſſe, of Newport, of Rhimberg, of Ojlend, of 
Bolduc, of Albe- Royale, Canife, &c. of Kinſale, of Grave, 
Hochſtrate and Deie, of Bude, Biſtritb and Peſt, of 
Vattenaonk, of Sluiſe, of Cadſant, of Linghen and Bergen- 
oþ-zoom, of Antwerp, of Donavert, of Pier: fort, of Sedan, 
Julliers, of St. Jahn d' Angely, of Monteuban, Maontrand, 
&c. See alſo Shirmiſhes and Battles, . 

Sigebert, Character of this king, v. 116. | | 

Sigiſmond king of Sweden. throned by Charles his 
uncle, ii. 294. ö 

Sigagne. (Charles de Beauſoncle de) Taken priſoner at 
Ivry by Sully, i. 196. D' Andelot conteſts with Sully 
for this priſoner, 198. An amuſing diſcourſe of his 
upon the affair. of the advocates, iii. 46, 48. He is 
ſent by Henry IV. to the marchioneſs of Verneuil 
when under confinement, 306. and labours to recon- 
cile Henry and her, 366. 

Silk. Henry IV. cauſes it to be cultivated in France, iii. 
54. Sully's reaſons for oppoling it, 217, 223. Silk 
manufactures eſtabliſhed, iv. 12. See ManufaFures, 
Fine Stuffs. | | 

Siilery. (Nicholas Brulat de) Chancellor deputed from the 
court to Henry IV. i. 104. 120. Oppoſes Sully's ad- 
miſſion into the council of finances, ii. 102. and com- 
pliments him upon his entrance into it, 105. Quarrels 
with him in the council, 148. Labours to pacify Pi- 
cardy, 166. and concludes the peace of Vervins, 170. 
adviſes Henry IV. to marry the fair Gabriella, 229. 
Signs the treaty of Vervins, and prevails upon the arch- 
duke to ſign it, 195. Is ſent ambaſſador to Rome, 
where he is employed by madame de Beaufort to 
ſolicit her marriage with Henry IV. 202. Is made 
miniſter of ſtate. His policy with reſpe& to Spain 
contrary to that of Sully's, ii. 365.) He endea- 
yours to hinder the count de Bethune from being ſent 
ambaſſador to Rome, 382. Labours in the council 
and the court to procure a repeal of the jeſuits baniſh- 
ment, ili. 231. His opinion concerning toleration of 
religions, contrary to that of Sully, 256. His plots 
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to procure two cardinals hats for Villars and Marque- 
mont, in oppoſition to Du-Perron and Olivary, 258. 
uy IV. makes uſe of him-to pacify his domeſtick 
troubles, 276. Sully obliges him to ſign the treaty of 
commerce with Spain, 338. He is appointed one of 
the commiſſioners for purchaſing the county of St. Paul, 
361. He unites with the courtiers and jeſuits in the 
affair of Grillon to ruin Sully, 388. for whom he lays 
a great many ſnares, 394. The cauſe of his hatred 
to Sully. Henry IV. acquaints him. with the ad- 
vancement of Paul V. to the pontificate, iv. 17. and 
avoids employing him in religious affairs, 31. He does 
the king many ſervices on other occaſions, 47. His 
letters to Sully at the aſſembly of Chatelleraut, 65. 
and to Villeroi during the expedition of Sedan, 132. 
He is made keeper of the ſeals, and viſits Sully to 
tranſact ſome affairs relating to this office, 176. He 
oppoles Sully's opinion concerning the propoſals made 
2] the Flemmings of giving towns in hoſtage to the 
rench, 199, 226. as likewiſe on occaſion of the 
$ cabals among the proteitants, 274. and has a debate 
l with him in the king's preſence, 310. Henry IV. ac- 
. quaints him with the plots formed againſt his life, 330. 
He has another diſpute with Sully, 351. Henry's judg- 
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. ment upon his good and bad qualities, 35 5. He pre- | 
4 judices that prince againſt Sully with reſpect to the | 
5 armament of Cleves, 414. His grave reply to the | 


queen upon the death of Henry IV. He is admitted in 
the ſecret council of Mary de Medicis, v. 19. and 
gives her maxims of policy quite contrary to thoſe of 
Henry the great, 33. He endeavours to ruin Sully, 
59. who reproaches him with having made a fraudu- 
lent uſe of the ſeal, 63. He is ſeverely reproved by 
the duke of Nevers, and adviſes the queen regent to 
recall Sully from Montrond, 69. Gratuities from the 
queen regent, 77. He ſupports Villeroi and d'Alin- 
court againſt Sully in the affair of Lyons, 81. See 
Miniſters, Blood, (Princeſs of] Lords, &c. 

Sillery. (Noel Brulart, commandeur de) Engaged in the 
amours of Henry IV. iv. 249. Is admitted into the 
ſecret council of Mary de Medicis, v. 21. Grants which 
he obtains from her, 93 | | 

Silly. See Rochepit and Rocbeguyon (La-) 

Silveſtre. (Father) A corddlier, ſpiritual director to ma- 
dame de Maſtin, i. 89. 

Simiane, See Gordes. 
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Simiers. (James de) Great maſter of the wardrobe to 

Monſieur, i. 343. | 

Simiers. (Madam de) Louiſſa I'Hopital Vitry, contributes 
towards the ſucceſs of the treaty between the king and 
Villars, 1. 34H» 361, 369, 381. 

Sinan-Bacha, The Janizaries force the Grand Seignior 

do baniſh him, iii. 363. , 

Sinceray. Henry IV. takes this town from the duke of 
Bouillon, iv. 81. 

Sixteen. (The) Mainſe cauſes four of them to be hanged 
for having hanged the preſident Briſſon, &c. Their 
inſolence, i. 237. | 

Sixtus V. A bon-mot of his to cardinal Joyeuſe upon 

Henry III. i. 59. He excommunicates the proteſtants 
and all that were enemies to the royal authority, 99. 
See Treaty of Nemours. A ſaying of his upon the Bar- 
ricadoes, 152. He excommunicates Henry III. after 
the murder of the Guiſes : his real ſentiments upon this 
action, and upon the conduct of the heads of the League, 
162. His ſayings and predictions concerning Henry IV. 
the duke of Matenne, the king of Spain, and the duke 
of Savoy, 185. Henry's ſpeech upon the news of his 
death, 235. His character: a bon-mot upon him, 
iv. 14. 

Sys. The fiege and ſurrender of this place, iii. 339, 


353- 

Sobolle. (Raymond de Comminges de) And his brother 
driven out of Metz by Henry 1V. particulars of this at- 
fair, iii. 61, 62. 

Soiſſens. The League makes it one of their towns of ſe- 
Curity in their treaty with Spain, i. 284. The chiefs 
of the League retire thither. See League. The garri- 

fon is defeated by the Royaliſts, ii. 38. 

Soi ſſont. (Charles de Bourbon count of ) Joins Henry IV. 
and takes the duke of Mercceur's baggage, i. 135. He 
behaves bravely at the battle of — 141. but 
hinders Henry from taking advantage of his victory, 
145. His deſign of marrying the princeſs Catherine 
contrary to the will of Henry, 146. He quits him at- 
ter the Barricadoes, and offers his ſervice to Henry III. 
154. by whom he is received very coldly, 155. He 
endeavours to prevail upon. Sully to quit the party of 
Henry IV. 164. and advances ſlowly to the aſſiſſance of 
that prince at Dieppe, 185. Goes to Bearn with an 
intention to marry the princeſs Catherine, but does not 
ſucceed, 266, His character, 267. He becomes g” 
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of the heads of the third party, 285. His views and 
plots with the ſtates of Paris, 313. Sully reconciles 
him with the duke of Montpenfier, 351, 352. and gets 
the contract of marriage paſſed between him and the 
princeſs into his own hands, 355. He defeats the 
troops which the Spaniards were endeavouring to throw 


into Laon, 401. He is made great maſter of the 


houſhold to the king after the death of the duke of 
Guiſe, ii. 20. He demands to be made preſident of 
the council of finances, but is refuſed, and is obliged 
to attend the king into Burgundy, 4m. and afterwards 


quits him, 42. His officers inſult Sully, 43. Sully 


endeavours to break off his marriage with the princeſs 
Catherine, 84. He diſcovers the plot of Mignon to 
poiſon the king, 305, Oppoſes Sully's opinion with 
regard to the war of Savoy, 321, 333. and bear, him 
a grudge on account of his having difſuaded the king 


from purchaſing. his eftates in Piedmont, 381. He is 


ſummoned to the council held at Blois, concerning ar- 
reſting the heads of the ſeditious party, iii. 7. He is 


reconciled to Sully, 87. but blames in a covert man- 


ner his negociations at the court of London, 189. He 
quarrels again with that miniſter, whom Henry ſup- 
ports againſt him on occaſion of an edict obtained by 


ſtratagem, 209. Henry purchaſes his earldom of St. 
Paul, 351. A donation made by his majeſty to this 


prince, iv. 10. His quarrels with the prince of Conde, 
47. He quarrels again with Sully on occaſion of the 


quarters deſtined for the grand maſter of the ordnance : 
his unjuſtifiable proceedings in that affair, 86, He re- 
fuſes to be preſent at the reception of Sully in parlia- 


ment upon his being made duke and peer, 113. He 
declares himſelf of a contrary opinion to Sully with re- 
ſpect to the expedition of Sedan, 125. 199 He diſcovers 
his diſcontent publicly, 269. and unites with the cour- 
tiers and jeſuits, 317. He prejudices Henry againſt Sul- 
ly on the affair of the armament of Cleves. He quits the 
court in diſguſt on the queen's coronation, He returns 
and is made one of the members of the public council of 
Mary de Me icis, v. 21. whole regency he endeavours 
to get cancelled, 25. He ſecks Sully's friefidſhip, but 
quarre!s with him afterwards, and uſes his utmoſt endea- 
vours to ruin him, ibid. His quarrels with the prince 
of Conty and the duke of Guiſe, 27. He breaks with 
Conchini, but is afterwards reconciled to him, 29. 
Ee 3 dully's 
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Sully's advice to him, and the other princes of the 

blood, 47. He combats Sully's opinion with regard 

to the ſiege of Juliers, 55. Conchini gains him by pro- 
curing for him the government of Normandy, and 
other favours. 56. Gratuities which he procures from 
the queen-regent, 87. 

Sorfſens. (Hotel of) iii. 222. 

Salme. (Count of) Great maſter of the houſhold to the 
elector Palatine, iv. 131. 

Selre. (Count of) Ambaſſador from the archduke to 
Henry IV. the anſwer of that prince to him, ii. 367. 
Spmmerville. (Charles Emmanuel de Lorrain count of) 
Defends Lyons againſt Henry IV. i. 393. Surrenders 
the place to him, ii. 11. Is baniſhed by the king for 
his amours with the counteſs of Moret, iv. 264. | 

Sophy. Of Perſia: he ſends an ambaſſador to the emperor 
Rodolphus, ii. 367. VER 

Sorbonne, (The) Hates Henry IV. i. 316. Oppoſes the 
regiſtering of the edict of Nantz, ii. 261. Hates the 
jeſuits, iii. 364. See Univerſity. 

Sorlin. (Henry de Savoy- Nemours, marquis of Saint) 
Comes to Sue to the aſſiſtance of the duke of Ne- 
mours, i. 390, Makes a treaty with the king, ii. 73. 
Article of the treaty of Lyons in his favour, 347. 

SGratuities beſtowed upon him by Henry IV. iv. 256. 
Soutiſe. (Benjamin de Rohan, duke of) Gives Henry 
cauſe to be offended with him, iv. 151. He com- 
mands a company in the expedition of Cleves. 

Scurdis. (Francis d'Eſcourbleau, marquis of) One of the 
heads of the catholics who oppoſes Henry IV. i. 293. 

Sourdis. (Francis d'Eſcourbleau de) He is made a cardi- 
nal, ii. 201, Goes to Rome to aſſiſt at the conclave, 
lit. 258. | 

Saurdis. (Iſabella Babou de la Bourdaiſiere, marchioneſs 
of) Miſtreſs to the chancellor de Chiverny, ii. 149. 
Procures a cardinal's hat for her ſon, 201. Seconds 
the ducheſs of Beaufort's plots to bring about a marri- 
age between her and Henry IV. 205. The ducheſs of 
Beaufort, when taken ill, deſires to be carried to her 
houſe, 217. 

Southampicn. (Earl of) Eſcorts Sully to London, iii. 96. 
In great favour with the king of England, 133. His 
quarrel with Grey, 196. 

Souvre. (Gilles de) A favourite of Henry III. ii. 15. An 
anecdote concerning him; his eulogium, 361. 
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Spain. The Spaniſh army join the duke of Maienne, i. 


190. They behave well at the battle of Ivry, 193, 
Make propoſals of union with Henry IV. 261. De- 
feated at Craon, 266, Worſted in Provence and 
Dauphine, 270. Aſſiſt the ue, 282. Their plots 
in the aſſembly of the ſtates at Paris, 310. They en- 
deavour to render ineffectual Henry's abjuration, 335. 
Their policy with regard to religion, ibid. The ſnares 
laid by the council of Madrid for Henry IV. 336. 
They offer him the infanta in marriage, 339. They 
leave Paris, 375. Villars obliges them to leave Rouen, 
281, They ſend ſuccours to the duke of Nemours. 
They beſiege and take La Capelle, 391. Aſſiſt 
the jeſuits in their proceſs with the univerſity, 399. 
Their grand convoy defeated before Laon, 404. Un- 
able to hinder the place from being taken, 409. Their 
expeditions into Brittany, ii. 11. They endeavour to 
eſtabliſh Burgundy into a * for the duke of 
Maienne, 12. Driven from Marſeilles by the duke of 
Guiſe, 27. Henry IV. declares war againſt them, 35. 
They endeavour to aſſaſſinate him, ibid. They take 
Le Catelet and La Capelle, 46. Defeat the French 
at Dourlins, ibid. See Nevers, Bouillon, Villars. They 
enter Franche-Comte, and are defeated by Henry IV. 
at Fontaine-Francoiſe, 53. They ſurpiſe Amiens, 140. 
Retaken by Henry LV. 157. They are driven out of 
Brittany, 170. See Merceur. Diſcontented with the 
duke of Savoy, 298. Refuſes to give him ſuccours 
againſt Henry IV. 349. Continues the war againſt 


the Dutch, 350. Henry diſguſted with them: they 


inſult his ambaſſador, 363. See Rochepot (La). Of- 


fended with Henry's journey to Calais, 367. Support 


the French rebels, 393. as likewiſe thoſe in Ireland, 
397. Continuation of their war with the Dutch, iii. 
57. Their ſquadron defeated by the Dutch, 59. 'T heir 
expedition into the Low Countries, 72. Their plots 
in England after the death of Queen Elizabeth, 77. 
They endeayour to gain James, 98. Spaniſh faction 


in London, 1c8. James's hatred and jealouſy of them, 


125. He accuſes them of conſpiring againſt his lite, 
129. They make him great offers to induce him to 
forſake France, 136. They ſupport the Engliſh prieſts, 
and endeavour to dethrone him, 145- An idea of the 
catholic faction in Europe, 169. See Political deſign. 
They foment the conſpiracy of the Engliſh lords againſt 


James, 199. Their fleet defeated by the Dutch, 198. 
E e 4 Continuation 
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Continuation of their war againſt the Dutch, 201. 


The ſhare they have in l'Hote's treaſon, 245. Henry 
unwiſely prohibites trading with them, 326. Continu- 
ation of this ſubject, 321. Continuation of their war 
with the Dutch, 338. They endeavour to procure a 
peace with England, 341. which is at laſt concluded, 

47. The origin of the —— of this crown, 344. 
Lee Auſtria (houſe of). The beginning of their differ- 
ence with the Griſons, 363. Fuentes, Valteline. 
Continuation of their war in Flanders, iv. 22. New 
plots carried on by them againſt James, 25. They 


build a new armament of gallies, 59. The queen and 


courtiers promote their intereſt, 112. Continuation 
of their war with the Dutch, 170. Propoſals for a 
truce, 171. They plot againſt Henry in his court, 
191. He orders a capture to be reſtored to them, 197, 
Continuation of the war in Flanders, 198. A great 
naval fight gained by the Dutch, 200. Suſpenſion of 
arms, 203. The affair of the Vateline and Griſons, 
207. Sully obliges them to make reſtitution of ſome 
encroachments made by them on the confines of Cham- 
paign, 287, Negotiations for a truce with Holland, 
295. The weakneſs of this crown in fixing the boun- 
daries of Navarre and Bearn, 301. As likewiſe in the 
revolt of th: Moors, 302. whom they oblige to leave 
their ſtates, 306. Their deteſtable plots againſt the 
life of Henry IV. 322. A treaty of truce concluded 
between them and the Dutch, 282. A farther account 
of their plots againſt Henry IV. The queen regent 
ſeeks their alliance, v. 2r. and unites herſelf to them, 
35. _— ambaſſadors to Paris upon the death 
of Henry IV. 67. The object of the great deſign with 


regard to that crown, 130. 


Spain. (Kings and queens of) Charles V. Philip II. Phi- 


lip III. Elizabeth of France. See theſe names. 


Spain. (Infants and infantas of) See Infants. 
Spinola. (The marquis of) Beſieges Oftend, iii. 57. Has 


an audience of Henry IV. at Paris, iv. 21. His mili- 
tary exploits in Flanders againſt the prince of Orange, 
23. He beſieges and takes Rhimberg, 170. Con- 
cludes a treaty with the Flemmings for a ſuſpenſion of 
arms, 297. Favours the prince of Conde's flight, 361. 
and diſſuades the archduke from ſurrendering him, 372. 


Syinola. (Frederick) His ſquadron beaten by the Dutch, 


Stafford. See Sydney. 


ii. 57. He is killed in another naval battle, 198. 


State, 
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State. (Cabinet of) See Cabinet. 1 75 

States. (The General) At Blois. See Blis. At Paris. 
See Paris. At Rouen. See Notables (Aſſembly of) 
Rouen. Political maxims upon the ſtates, ii. 143. Er- 
roneous principles upon this ſubject, iv. 292. 

Stenay. Taken by the duke of Bouillon, i. 170. 

Straſbourg. No longer concerned in farming the revenues, 
ii. 234. War between the cardinal of Lorrain and the 
prince of Brandebourg for this biſhoprick, iii. 89. 

Strexay. (Philip) One of the principal officers of Charles 
IX. i. 2. Endeavours to ſurpriſe Rochelle, 19. 

Stuart. (Houſe of) How the crown of England paſſed in- 
to this houſe, 351. 

Stuart. (Henry) . Darnly. Becomes king of Scot- 
= by his marriage with Mary Stuart. See Stuart 
(Mary). 

Stuart (James V.) King of Scotland, i. 13. Theprinceſs 
Catherine refuſes to marry him, ii. 87. He congratu- 
lates Henry IV. upon the diſcovery of Biron's conſpira- 
cy, iii. 41. See James King of England. 

Stuart (Mary) Queen of Scotland; niece to the duke of 
Guiſe, i. 13. She marries Lord Darnley, 209. 

Stuart (Arabella) propoſed for a wife to Heary IV. ii. 185. 

Stuniga or Cuniga. (Don Baltazar de) His offers in the 
name of Spain to Henry IV. after his abjuration, is re- 

on by that prince, i. 335. He is ſent ambaſſador to 
rance, and is employed in the affair of 30 per cent. 
lil. 335. 

3 revolution in that kingdom, ii. 291. The bad 
policy of that court, iii. 135. Part of the great deſign 
relating to Sweden, v. 134. Forces and money 2 
contributed by that crown, 150. See Political Defizn. 

Sweden. (Charles, king of) Dethrones Sigiſmund his ne- 
phew, ii. 294. and confirms himſelf in the throne, iv. 
165, Himſelf and his fon enter into a confederacy 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria. Boiſſiſe is appointed am- 
baſſador to this court, 431. See Sweden, Political de- 


22 They prevent Charles IX. from being taken at 
Meaux, i. 20. They grant troops to Henry III. 119. 
Sully treats with them for this purpoſe, 120. They 
march into France under ſeveral diſadvantages, 123. and 
take part with the League, to avoid being cut in pieces 
at Auneau, 150. They are diſarmed on the day of the 
Barricadoes, 151. They fight bravely for Henry IV. at 
Arques, 181. but refuſe to fight at Ivry, 199. They 

7 mutiny 
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mutiny in Henry's army after this battle, 205. They 
bring him ſuccours at the fieve of Rouen, 227. and re- 
fuſe to purſue the prince of Parma after his paſſage over 
the Seine, 261. Their valour at the attack of the great 
— before Laon, 405. They unite with France 
againſt Spain in the war of 1595, ii. 35, 39. The 
Swiſs troops are diſbanded after the peace of Vervins, 
198. Sully will not allow the Swifs to have any ſhare 
in farming the revenues, 234. A ſolemn embaſſy from 
the thirteen cantons to renew the alliance: their recep- 
tion at Paris, iii. 55. France levies ſoldiers in Swit- 
zerland, 56. Their diſpoſitions and true policy with re- 
ſpect to the houſe of Auſtria, 171. In what conſiſted the 
advantages they were to have by the deſign of Henry 
IV. 173. See Political deſign. They become medi- 
ators between the duke-of Savoy and the republic of 
Geneva, 200. Abuſes in the diſcharge of the debts due 
from France to the Swiſs, 321. The part they have in 
the affair of La Valteline and the Griſons, 353. Sully 
ſlandered with carrying on criminal correſpondence with 
them, 404. Debts contract d by Henry IV. with them 
during the League, iv. 7. Levies made in Switzerland, 
13. The Swiſs join tie Griſons againſt Spain, 207. 
Sully pays the debts of the ftate to the cantons, 212, 
225. De Refuge behaves ill there, 396. The Swiſs 
enter into the confederacy againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
419. Caumartin is ſent to them in the quality of am- 
baſſador, 431. Part of the great deſign relating to this 
republic: advantages for them in it, v. 14g. Forces 
and money to be contributed by them, 151. See Swiſs, 
Republick, Political Deſign. 

Sully; { Eſtate and caſtle of) Sully purchaſes them, ii. 
362. He builds there, iii. 36. Henry IV. erects the 
lands of Sully into a peerage, iv. 112. 245. Sully retires 
thither after the death of Henry, v. 104. His ſtay there, 
177. He embeliiſhes it, 185. 

Sully. (Maximilian de Bethune, marquis of Roſny, after- 
wards duke of) Particulars relating to his anceſtors, his 
family, and his birth, i. 4. Explanations and errors 
corrected on this head, 4. He is brought up in the re- 
formed religion : Goes with the court of Navarre to 
Paris, 22. Is preſented to the king of Navarre : his 
| ſtudies, 24. Sully eſcapes the maſſacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, 33. His education, 36. His firſt exploits in 
arms, 48. He defends Perigueux and Villeneuve : he is 


in danger at the ſiege of Ville-franche, &c. 50. He 
| quarrels 
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Is with Frontenac and Turenne, 53. Follows 
Henry IV. to Bearn : his œconomy: he is well receiv- 
ed by the princeſs Catherine, 57. He is at the taking 
of Eauſe; at the battle before Mirande ; that before 
Nerac ; and other encounters ; where he is often in 
danger, ibid. His behaviour during the junction of the 
two courts of Catherine de Medicis and the king of Na- 

varre, 63. He is in danger at the reduction of Cohors, 
65. and before Marmande. He defends Monſegur, 
73. Is made counſellor of Navarre, and chamberlain 
in ordinary to Henry, 75. His motives for going with 
Monfieur into Flanders : converſation between Henry 
and him upon this journey, 77. He entertains ſeveral 
gentlemen in his train, 81. What befel him at Cam- 
bray, 84. Robeck returns his civilities with rudeneſs, 
ibid. Monſieur refuſes to give him his intereſt with re- 
ſpect to his ſucceſſion to the eſtate of the viſcount de 
Gand, which occaſions a coolneſs between that prince 
and him, 85, 86. Advice given him by the prince 
of Orange, of the treachery of Antwerp, 87. He re- 


turns to Monſieur : obſervations upon the duties of a 


p_ 89. His reception from madame de Maſtin, ib. 
onours paid him by the burgeſſes of Bethune, 91. He 
returns into France : his reception from Henry : he 

to the court of Henry III. to acquaint that prince 
with the propoſals made by Spain to the king of Na- 
varre, 92. He goes to viſit Monſieur at Chateau- 
Thierry out of curioſity, 93. Sully continues at court 
to obſerve the motions of the League: he fins h's bro- 
thers out of favour there, 94. Falls in love with ma- 
demoiſelle de Saint-Meſmin, 95. and marries mademoi- 
ſelle de Courtenay, 97. His domeſtic employments 
during the firſt year of his marriage, ibid. He returns 
to the king of Navarre, and carries him a ſupply of 
money, 98. He receives the duke of Joyeuſe at Roſny, 
99. He gives good counſel to the proteſtants in the 
aſſembly, 103. Returns to Paris, and commences a 
negociation there, 105. He goes to Guyenne ; dangers 
to which he is expoſed in this journey, 109. The king 
of Navarre, by his advice, makes head againſt three ar- 
mies in the neighbourbood of Rochelle, 114. He throws 
himſelf into Saint-Bazeille, 116. Is deputed to Saint- 
Maur toHenry III. to negociate a union of the two kings, 
119. He treats likewiſe with the Swiss; and for the 
uſe of the foreign troops in France, 121. He is preſent 


at the ſiege of Talmont, 123. and at that of Fontenay: 
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a comical adventure which happened to him during the 
ſiege, ibid. He goes to his wife during the plague at 
Roiny, 127. Reflections upon the meekneſs of Hen 
III. 128. He penetrates into the deſigns of Catherine 2 
Medicis, 130. Defeats a ſquadron belonging to Joyeuſe, 
132, and takes advantgae of his abſence to harraſs his 
troops : ſervices which he does his brother, 35. He 
goes to Paris to the aſſiſtance of madame de Roſny: 
dangers to which he is expoſed there, 137. He returns 
to the king of Navarre, and ſerves him in the battle of 
Coutras, 143. Anecdote on this fubject, ibid. His 
wiſe advice aſter this battle, 147. Sully is deputed to 
the prince of Conti, 149. Returns to Bergerac, 150. 
Reflections upon the action of the Barricadoes, and the 
conduct of Henry III. 15 1. He accompanies the count 
of Soiſſons to court, 154. His converſation with Hen- 
ry III. 155. Reflections upon the weakneſs of that 
prince, 159. He comes to make his report to the king 
of Navarre, and goes back. again to conclude the trea- 
ty between the two kings, 160. His indiſpoſition: 
Du-Pleſſis Mornay deprives him of the honour of con- 
cluding this treaty : his diſcontent, 163. His advice to 
Henry IV. upon his interview with Henry III. 164. 
He helps to defend Tours, 165. The part he has in 
the battle of Saveuſe, 167. He goes to the aſſiſtance of 
his wife: his exceflive grief for her death, 169. He 
returns to the army of the two kings, where he expoſes 
himſelf to the greateſt dangers, 171. Henry IV. tells 
him that Henry III. was wounded, and takes him with 
him to Saint Cloud, 172. He aſks Sully's advice upon 
the death of this prince, 173. Services which he does 
to Henry IV. by retaining the leaders of the royaliſt ar- 
my, 176. He ſeizes Mculan, ibid. the government of 
which is denied him, ibid. Fails in his attempt upon 
Louviers for want of ſuccours, 178. Goes to recon- 
noitre the duke of Maienne's army, 180. Preſent at the 
battle of Arques, where he is in danger, 181. Fails in 
his attempt upon Vernon, 185. Storms the ſuburbs of 
Saint-Germain, 186. Preſerves the country of Mante 
againſt the troops of the League, 188. His motives for 
writing his memoirs, 189. He contributes towards 
raiſing the ſiege of Meulan, 190. Defends Paſſy. Pre- 
ſent at the battle of Ivry, wounded there, and takes 
ſeveral priſoners, 196. D'Andclot diſputes them with 
him, 199. Sully is carried in triumph to Roſny : 
Henry IV. careſſes him and makes him a 3 
Soy 
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Sully is diſcontented, on account of being denied the 
government he aſked ſor, 206. He is preſent at the ſiege 
of Paris, 207. and at the operations after the railing of 
this ſiege, 213. Heretires in diſguſt, 214. He ſaves 
the life of Clermont-Tonnerre at Joigny, ibid. His 
adventure at Chartres, where he narrowly eſcapes be- 
ing ſlain, 217. Receives a letter from Henry IV. 
from Saint-Quentin, 219, This prince begins to truſt 
him with his ſecrets : He is the cauſe of an enter- 
priſe failing which he had projected at Mante againſt 
the duke of Maienne, 220. He viſits madame Cha- 
teaupers, 226. Seizes a boat richly Jaden, 227. Attends 
Henry IV. to the ſiege of Rouen, ibid. Oppoſes Biron's 

opinion concerning the manner of attacking the place, 
229. Is preſent at the attack of the trenches, 231. 
Makes remonſtrances to the king, upon the dangers to 
which he expoſes his life, 233. Converſation between 
them, concerning the mutinies of the catholics in his 
army, 234. He endeavours to procure tie ſurrender of 
Rouen, by a correſpondence within, 235. He goes with 
Henry IV. to meet the prince of Parma, ibid, The re- 
monſtrances he makes him upon the dangers to which 
he expoſes his life, 238. He complains of the duke of 
Nevers's conduct at Bully, 239. Is preſent in the 
battle of Aumale, 240. and at all expeditions in the 
- neighbourhood of Rouen, 250. He declares himſelf 
for purſuing the prince of Parma, after his paſſage over 
the Seine, 256. He marries madame de Chateaupers, 
276. Sully retires to his ſeat in diſguſt, ibid. The 
preſident Seguier undeceives him, 279. . He intercepts 
ſome papers belonging to the League 'and the third 
party, ſubje& of them, 280. He carries them to Henry 
IV. 285. The confidence this prince places in him 
upon this occaſion, 287. Motives which oblige him to 
conceal this confidence, 288. Converſation between 
them, and Sully's arguments to induce Henry to change 
His religion, 291. The true ſentiments of this miniſt- 
er upon religion, 294. He prevails upon the proteſ- 
tants to treat with the heads of the catholics upon this 
ſubject, 296. His converſations and negeciations 
with Bellozane, 297. with the Durets, 299. and with 
Du Perron, 301. The part he has in the reduction of 
Dreux, 325. His confeſſion in favour of the catholic 
religion, 327. He votes contrary to the inclinations 
of the proteſtants in their aſſemblies, 330. His anſwer 
to Du Perron, who exhorted him to change his Mo 
X 3 a 
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331. The laſt ſervice he does Henry IV. in the affair 
cot his abjuration, 332. He procures a ſecond truce for 
the Pariſians: and preſents a Spaniſh envoy to the king, 
336. He oppoſes the deputation of La Varenne to Spain, 
339. Jealouſy of the catholics, 342. He commen- 
ces a negociation with admiral Villars, Medavy, &c. 
343. His firſt journey to Rouen on this occaſion, 347. 
He reconciles the duke of Montpenſier and the count of 
Soiſſons, 352. and withdraws the contract of marriage 
between the princeſs and the count, 353. He treats 
with the ducheſs of Aumale for her huſband's ſurrender, 
359. with Medavy, 361. with admiral Villars, 300. 
Difficulty in concluding this laſt treaty, 363. Which 
is done at |. ngth, 364. Sully returns to Rouen, and re- 
ceives in the king's name the homage of Villars and the 
city of Rouen, 379. A pleaſant adventure which hap- 
pened to him with Boiſroſe, 385. His delicacy with 
regard to the gratuities and HD beſtowed on him by 
his majeſty, 386. He ſerves in the ſiege of Laon, 393. 
The atfairs of the government oblige him to return to 
Paris : his converſation with the cardinal of Bourbon, 
394. He diſcovers the deſigns of the ſeditious party, 
397- and ſuppreſſes the proceſs of the jeſuits. againſt 
the univerſity, 399. He returns to Laon to give an 
account of his proceedings to the king, 401. Aſſiſls in 
defeating the great convoy, 402. Is employed to 
diſcover Biron's deſigns, 408. Gives notice of the 
approach of the Spaniſh army, 411. Other ſervices 
performed by him upon this occaſion. Henry ſends 
him to Rouen, ii. 1. and afterwards to Sedan : mo- 
tives of th is journey, 3- His converſation with Bou- 
illon, 4. In which he diſcovers his character, and the 
aim of his policy, 8. And gives an account of it to 
the king, 10. The affairs of the ſtate again oblige him 
to return to Patis, 14. He is employed in the treaty 
with the duke of Guiſe, 19. Which he concludes : 
his apology for this treaty, and his accuſations of the 
duke d'Epernon, 20, 28. His ſentiments concerning 
the abuſes in the finances, 32. His quarrels with the 
duke of Nevers oblige bim to quit the council of h- 
nances : he is made ſecretary of ſtate, 36. Sully op- 
poſes the declaration of war with Spain, 38. Is near 
Henry at. the time of his being wounded by Chatel, 
ibid. Returns to the council, from whence the bad 
conduct of the counſellors oblige him to retire, 42. 
His diſpute with the officers of the count of Soiſſons, 
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43. Henry IV. at his return from Franche Comte, 
comes to confer with him at Moret, 38. The conduct 
of d' Oſſat with reſpect to Sully's accuſations examined, 
59g—bi. Another converſation between Henry and 
Sully upon the diſaſters which happened in Picardy, 66. 
He refuſes to go with Bouillon to London; and diſco- 
vers the ſnares laid for him by the council, 69. He 
to Paris to provide for the ſubſiſtence of the troops 
uring the fiege of La Fere, 71. Contradicts thoſe 
who were of opinion that this fortreſs might be laid 
under water, 2. He goes to Amiens to attend the 
king: a comical adventure which happened to him with 
an aſtrologer: the fair Gabriella in great danger upon 


' the road, 77. He is deputed to Rouen to the duke of 


Montpenſier, 82. Afterwards: to the princeſs, to 
break off her marriage with the count of Soiſſons: con- 
verfations which he has with this princeſs, whoſe re- 
ſentment had like to have occaſioned his diſgrace, 85. 
Henry IV. does him juſtice, 95. He is likewiſe. re- 
ſtored to the favour of the princeſs, 7 Who con- 
fides entirely in him, ibid. Oppolition made by the 
financers to his entering the council, 100. and the 
king's reſolution thereon: he is at length received into 
the council, 105. He takes a journey into the diſtricts: 
the deſign and effects of this journey, 108. Calum- 
nies againſt Sully oblige Henry to recal him, 11. 
The kind behaviour of this prince to him at his re- 
turn, 112. His quarrels with Sancy, 113. in what 
manner he diſcovered the frauds of the council of 
finances, 117. Sully's refletions upon the general ſtates 


of the kingdom, 120. Others upon impoſts and govern- 


ment, 126. The wiſe council he gives the king in the 
aſſembly des notables, and the reſult of it, 128. His 
labours in the finances, 134. He comforts Henry for 
the loſs of Amiens, 1 40. and contrives the means of 
retaking it, 142. Which he communicates — 
143. and the king to the council, 144. He is made 
head of the council during this expedition, and makes 
himſelf be obeyed, 146. His great application to every 
thing that might contribute to the ſucceſs of the ſiege of 
Amiens, 149. and in diſconcerting the cabals of the pro- 
teſtants duriog it, 151, 152. Henry's great care and 
ſolicitude forthe ſafety of this miniſter in the dangers 
to which he expoſcs himſelf at Amiens, 151. He pro- 
miſes to give him the poſt of grand maſter of the ord- 
nance: which he afterwards beſtows upon d'Eſtrees, 1 55: 
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He gives him the government of Mante in recom 

for it, ibid. An account of the letters from Henry IV. 
to Sully, 159. He oppoſes the beſieging of Dourlens, 
162. The freedom with which he reproves Henry 
for his indulgence to the duke of Mercœur, 169, His 
ſtay at Rennes: the preſent made him by that town: 
his wiſe regulations there to pacify Brittany, 171. He 
prevails upon Henry to make peace, 178. A curious 
converſation between them : in which Sully ſhews Hen- 
ry the neceſſity of his marrying again; and diſſuades 
him from the deſign he had entertained of marrying 
his miſtreſs, 183, 190. Sully prepares Margaret de 
Valois for the diſſolution of her marriage, 192. and 
returns to Paris, 193. The ſhare he has in the ſeveral 
regulations in the government, 199. He endeavours 
in vain to break off the conference of Boulogne, 201. 
He traverſes the ſchemes of madame de Beaufort to 
make herſelf queen, 204. Henry liſtens to his argu- 
ments, and ſupports him againſt his miſtreſs: with 
whom he reconciles him, 206. He viſits the king when 
he lay ill at Monceaux, 210. Receives the cardinal 
of Florence at Paris and Saint Germain, 212. Under- 
takes to make a reformation in the finances, 218. - His 
character: his diſpoſitions : his eulogium, ibid. The 
portrait of a perfect miniſter, 214. He gives an ac- 
count of his eſtates : of his abilities, 218. of his em- 
ployments, &c. ibid. of the diſtribution of his time, 
—1 his daily occupations, 220. Henry IV. makes 
him his firſt miniſter, 221. His great confidence in 
him, 222. His praiſe of his good qualities, and his 
talents, ibid, He attends to every part of the govern- 
ment, 224. He proſecutes extortioners, and thoſe 
who are guilty of any embezzlement, 230. Quarrels 
in full council with d'Epernon, againſt whom he is 
| ſupported by Henry, 231. He takes the management 
of the farms of the ſtate out of the hands of the nobles 
and foreigners, and continues firm to all their com- 
Plaints : a converſation on this ſubject between him 
and the conſtable, 234. Other labours in the finances, 
236. Calumnies are ſpread againſt him, 242. He 
accuſes d'Offat of oppoſing the marriage of the princeſs 
Catherine and the duke of Bar, 255. Sully aſſiſts at 
a conference for the converſion of the princeſs, 257. 
He prevails upon the proteſtants to conſent that an ar- 
ticle in the edit of Nantz ſhould be altered, 263. The 
ſuperintendance of the finances is eſtabliſhed in his 
22 5 ſavour, 
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favour, 265, 268. He is alſo made ſuperintendant of 
the fortifications and buildings, and grand ſurveyor, 
with a very conſiderable gratuity, ibid. Madame de 
Beaufort's endeavours to engage him in her intereſts, 
but in vain, 273, He is informed of her death, 276. 
He condoles with Henry IV. who was exceſſively griev- 
ed at it, and comforts him, 280. Sully with great 
firmneſs reſiſts the duke of Savoy, who ſought to cor- 
rupt him, 284. He attends the king to Blois: mo- 
tives of this journey, 286. Prevails upon Henry to 
marry again, and endeavours to diſpoſe Margaret of 
Valois to conſent to it, 288. His courage and reſolu- 
tion in tearing, before Henry, the paper which con- 
tained the promiſe of marriage to be given to made- 
moiſelle D'Entragues, 290. He concludes the marriage 
with the princeſs of Tuſcany, and brings Henry to a 
reſolution in this reſpect, 291. He takes the guardian- 
ſhip-of the prince of Epinoy's children upon himſelf, 
294. He is made grand maſter of the ordnance, 296. 
And appointed commiſſioner for the affair of the mar- 
quiſate of Saluces : his converſation with the duke of 
Savoy when he came to viſit him at the Arſenal, 299. 
Another converſation on the ſame ſubject between him 
and Des-Alymes, who endeavoured to corrupt him 
with preſents, 301. His firmneſs in oppoſing the other 
commiſſioners, 303. His council not followed, 305. 
He is preſent at the diſpute between Du-Pleſſis and 
[)u-Perron : letters which paſſed between him and Du- 
Perron: a bon-mot of his on this ſubject, 305. Sully 
prevails upon Henry to march to Savoy, 339. Con- 
verſation between him and Bellievre upon this war, 
312. The great care he took to ſecure its ſucceſs, 
313. Biron lays ſnares for him, and the courtiers 
raiſe new obſtacles to his deſigns, 320. He beſieges 
Charbonnieres, 321 ; and takes it, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition made by the grandees, &c. 327. He takes 
likewiſe the caſtle of Montmelian : his labours, and 
the dangers he is in, at this ſiege, 330. His reception 
of cardinal Aldobrandini, and his wife council to him, 
338. He takes Fort Saint Catherine, Goes to 
Geneva, and re-aſſures that city, ibid. Attends the 
king to Lyons for the ceremony of his marriage, 343. 
Em arrafled about continuing the war, 345. He te- 


ſumes the treaty with cardinal Aldobrandini, and con- 

cludes it; purport of this treaty, 347. He receives 

the king and queen at the Arſenal, 350. He reſumes 
Vor. V. Ff | 
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the direction of the affairs of the finances and the go- 
vernment, 352. Eſtabliſhes ſix per cent. in the place 
of eight per cent. 354. Prohibits the currency of foreign 
money in France, 355. as likewiſe the uſe of gold and 
filver ſtuffs, 357 ; and the tranſportation of the gold 
and ſilver ſpecie. Eſtabliſhes a chamber of juſtice, but 
without much effect, 358. Maxims of this miniſter 
upon the nobleſſe, 359. Upon the financiers, and 
againſt luxury and unequal alliances, ibid. His advice 
to Henry IV. with regard to the prince of Orange, 362. 
The other miniſters oppoſe his policy with reſpect to 
the houſe of Auſtria, 305. Preſents made to Sully by 
the grand ſignior, 366. He goes to Elizabeth at 
Dover: the diſcourſe he has with her concerning the 
great deſign ; the praiſes he gives to this queen, 370. 
He regrets the death of the young Chatillon ; but 
dare not uſe his intereſt in favour of the family, 375. 
Henry acquaints him with the birth of the Dauphin, 
370 and with the ſtate of his own health, and that of 
the queen, 377. He refuſes to become a fecurity in 
the affair of the iſles, 380. He diſſuades the king from 
purchaſing the eſtates of the count of Soiflons, 381. 
Obtains the embaſſy to Rome for his brother the 
count of Bethune, nothwithſtanding the oppoſition 
made by Villeroi and Sillery, 382. Letters from Hen- 
ry to him upon different ſubjects, 384. A letter from 
ully to Biron ; and a converſation in which Sully en- 
deavours to bring him back to his duty, 385. He is 
commiſſioned to interrogate La-Fin : letters and con- 
verſation between Henry and him upon this ſubject: 
his name is mentioned among the conſpirators, 393. 
He takes meaſures for arreſting Biron, and is made 
governor of the Baſtile, 396. An interlude and ball 
given by him at the Arſenal, iii. 1. The wound in his 
mouth opens afreſh, ibid, His reception of the foreign 
inces, 2. He accompanies the king to Blois, ibid. 
dlears the duke of Epernon, and. oppoſes his being 
arreſted : a grand council held upon this occaſion : he 
gives good advice to D*Epernon, 3, 4. Henry entruſts 
dim with a violent reſolution he had taken againſt the 
queen and the Italians, from which Sully diſſuades him, 
TI, 12. The precautions he takes with reſpect to 
Burgundy ; and Biron's reſentment againſt him, '14- 
His advice to the king concerning the manner of at- 
reſting Biron : Sully has a converſation with this mar- 
mal, in which he endeayours r recal him to his dury 3 
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but in vain, 15. His part in the ſeizure and impriſon- 


ment of Biron and Auvergne, 20. He has them con- 


ducted to the Arſenal, 21. Takes meaſures to prevent 
Biron's eſcape, 23. He is brought to a trial, 24. 
Sully's reaſons for refuſing to ſpeak to him: Biron's 
declaration in favour of him, 25. Sully obtains leave 
that the place of his execution ſhould be changed, 26. 
He prevails upon many of the conſpirators to implore 
the king's pardon, 28. De-Lux comes to him, and 
confeſſes his crime, 29. He prevails upon Henry to 
take gentle methods, and juſtifies the conſtable, 30. 
A converſation between Henry and him upon his mo- 
tives for pardoning the count of Auvergne, 32. He 
interceeds for the prince of Joinville, 36 ; and endea- 
vours, but in vain, to perſuade Bouillon to come to 
court, 37. A curious converſation between Henry and 
him, upon the bounds which he propoſed to ſet to his 
gratuities to him, 41. His diſcontent at the oppoſition 
that prince made to ſome of his deſigns; and the pre- 
cautions he takes againſt his enemies, 43. His diſ- 
courſe to Sigogne on the affair of the advocates, 45, 
46, 48. His everity to the fraudulent financiers, 49. 
He raiſes the value of the gold and filver coin, and 
eſtabliſhes the reckoning by livres, 50. Reflections 
upon theſe operations; and maxims with regard to 
money, 50, 51, 53. Sully's ſentiments of the edict 
againſt duelling, 54. He treats with the Swiſs am- 
baſſadors, 55. He attends Henry to Calais, 56 ; but 
not to Metz, He complains of D'Offat, 67. To 
whom he refuſes the payment of his penſion,} 6g. 


The king gives him the abbey of Coulon: letters 


which he wrote to' this prince at Metz upon ſeveral 
ſubjects, 70. Sully removes his apprehenſions of the 
cabals of the ſeditious, 74, 76. Secret converſations 
between them, upon the death of Elizabeth, in which 
Sully's embaſſy to London is reſolved upon, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of the courtiers, 77. The im- 
portance of this embaſſy, for which Sully is authoriſed 
by a ſecret paper from his majeſty, 79. He viſits Hen- 
ry when indiſpoſed at Fontainebleau: he receives many 
marks of friendſhip and eſteem from that prince, 83. 
Purport of the inſtructions he received in full council 
for his embaſly, 87. He embarks with his train, 91. 
Is inſulted by the Engliſh vice-admiral, 94, 9553 and 
received but indifferently at Dover, 90. The impolite- 
neſs of the Engliſh to him, ib. His reception at Can- 

fa terbury, 
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terbury, 98 99; at Rocheſter; at London, ibid. The 
hatred ſhown by the Londonets to the Frenchmen in 
his train, 101. The order and regularity he cauſes it 
de obſerved in his bouſhold : his ſeverity in the affair 
of Combaut, 105. His obſervations upon the charac- 
ter of the Engliſh ; and upon the manner in which the 
French ought to behave to them, 106. Other obier- 
vations upon France; upon the European powers; 
and upon war, 107. State of the court, and of the 
Engliſh government, 108. The difficultics he found in 
this negociation, ib. Character of the king and queen 
of England, 110. Sully's firſt converſation with Cecil: 
the character and ſecret deſigns of this ſecretary, 112, 
Another converſation with the deputies of the United 
Provinces ; and the meaſures which they concert toge- 
ther, ib. Another converſation with the Venetian en- 
voy, who informs. him of the ſteps taken by Bouillon 
with the king of England, 117. Civilities which paſs 
betwixt him and the count of Aremberg, 120. Pre- 
ſents which he receives from James, ib. His uneaſi- 
neſs that he cannot preſent himſ.1f to this prince in 
mourning, 121. An account of what paſſed at his 
firſt audience, 123. His conduct praiſed by the Lon- 
doners, 131. The obſtacles he meets with in his ne- 
gociation, 132. He penetrates into tbe deſigns of the 
northern courts, 133. His opinion of the pretended 
propoſals, made by Spain to the king of England, 
againſt France, 135. He adviſes Henry to take care 
and ſecure his provinces, 140. He has a ſecond au- 
dience with James, and a private converſation with 
this prince, in which he makes him approve of his 
plan and his —_— in favour of the United Pro- 
'vinces, 141. His conference with the Engliſh mini- 
ſters. Cecil's breach of faith, 148. Sully is invited 
by the king of England to an entertainment : their 
diſcourſe at dinner, 153. He has a conference with 
Barnivelt, 155. Another with the Engliſh miniſters 
and the Flemmiſh deputies : the obſtinacy of the Eng- 
liſh : the reſolution ſhown by Sully in this conference, 
156. Sully's third audience of the king of England, 
in which he has a private converſation with him, and 
acquaints him with the conduct of his miniſters, 162. 
He explains to him the great deſign, 165. See Politi- 
cal Deſign. And makes him reliſh it, 174. The kind- 
neſs ſhewn by this prince to Sully, 179. Purport of 
the form of a treaty concluded by Sully with king 
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James. The fault committed by Henry in not givin 
him fuller power: the ſucceſs of this negociation, an 
praiſes of it, 180. Diſpatches are intercepted, 183. 
Audience of leave. Civilities and honours paid by 
king James to Sully : preſents made by Sully to 
the king, the queen, and the lords of the Engliſh 
court, 185. Sully embarks for France: he is in dan- 
ger during his paſlage, 188, He goes to Henry at Vil- 
lers- Coterets : his reception from the king : public con- 
verſation upon his embaſly, 189. Praiſes given him 
by Henry, who takes his part againſt the count of Soiſ- 
ſons, 192. Private converſations between the king and 
Sully on the ſame ſubject, 193. The king of England 
ſends him the treaty ſigned, with great praiſes of his 
conduct, 197. He reſumes his labours in the finances, 
202. He makes remonſtrances to the king upon the 
abuſe of granting too readily a great number of ſmall 
edicts, 204. Henry ſupports him againſt the reſent- 
ment of the count of Soiſſons, the marchioneſs of Ver- 
neuil, &c. on this occaſion : his ſteadineſs and reſolu- 
tion praiſed, 205, 209. He receives and treats the 
king at Roſny : the entertainment is diſturbed by an ac- 
cident, 211, He endeavours to appeaſe the mutiny 
among the proteſtants, and to get the doctrine of the 
Pope's being antichriſt, ſuppreſſed, 213. He is made 
governor of Poitou, 214. Oppoſes the eſtabliſhment 
of ſilk manufactures, 217. Reflections upon this ſub- 
ject; and upon luxury, and upon arts neceſſary to be 
cultivated in France, &c. 210. He blames Henry's 
great expences in gaming, miſtrefſes, &c. 223 ; and 
oppoſes the ſending of colonies to Canada: he preſents 
gold and filver medals to their majeſties, 226. Sully 
is employed to ſettle the claims of the king and the 
duke of Bar to the effects of the late ducheſs of Bar, 
228. He votes in the council againſt the return of the 
jeſuits, and diſſuades the king from conſenting to it, 
229; but. to pleaſe the king, he afterwards favours 
that ſociety, 2 29, 241. He preſents a memorial againſt 
D'Oſſat, and inveighs againſt the policy of the mimi- 
ſters and couit ers, who were in the intereſt of Spain, 
243. He is the original author of the Political Syſtem 
of Cardinal Richelieu for humbling the houſe of Auſtria, 
244. He aſſiſts in making a diſcovery of L'Hote's 
treaſonable practices, 245- His behaviour on this 
occaſion to Villeroi, 249. He compoſes a memorial 
concerning a toleration of different religions, 250 Du- 
Perron and Olivary obtain each a cardinal's hat through 
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his influence, 258. A curious converſation between 
Henry and him, in which the king acquaints him with 
the uneaſineſs given him by the queen and the marchi- 
oneſs of Verneuil. Sully's courage and reſolution in 
ſpeaking to the king, who excuſes himſelf to him for 
the violence of his temper, ibid. Sully gives advice 
to this prince, which he does not follow, 267 ; but 
employs him to pacify theſe troubles. Sully's reſpect- 
ful behaviour to the queen; and the deference ſhown 
by that princeſs to him, 269. He reconciles the king 
and the queen, who afterwards quarrel again, 272. 
Fe endeavours in vain to inſpire Henry with a reſolu- 
tion neceſſary tor the occaſion; and draws the queen's 
hatred upon himſelf, 273. He is ill uſed by that 
princeſs, 276 ; and forbears to concern himſelf in her 
quarrels with the king, for which he is in danger of 
loling his favour, 277. He makes an attempt to perſuade 
the marchioneſs of Verneuil to diſengage herſelf from 
the king, but does not ſucceed, 278. Reciprocal praiſes 
between queen Margaret and Sully, 281. He labours 
to prevent the cabals of the malecontents, 282 ; and 
ſolicits Henry to ſhew himſelf in the provinces, 285. 
He goes to Poitou, 286. Honours paid him there: 
the great utility of this journey, 294. Services which 
he does for D'Epernon, 295. He takes meaſures for 
arreſting the count of Auvergne, 99. Letters be- 
tween him and that nobleman, 304. He reproaci es 
the marchioneſs of Verneuil when he was commiſhon- 
ed to interrogate her, 306. Cannot prevail upon Hen- 
ry to ſend her out of the kingdom, 311. An anecdote 
on this ſubject, ibid. He depoſites the king's treaſure 
in the Battile : a regulation for this purpoſe, 316. 
Some fine refleftions upon government, and the duty 
of kings, 318. Methods for raiſing money, 319. 
Sully undertakes to prove the rents, 325. Eſtabliſhes 
a chamber of juſtice. Other regulations upon the fi- 
nances, ib. Upon the army: an eſtabliſhment for diſ- 
abled ſoldiers, 328. Cauſes of the ruin and decay of 
ſtates, 230. His maxims of government too ls, 
ibid. He begins the canal of Briare, 331. Oppoſes 
the edict for thirty per cent. and afterwards repairs this 
fault by a treaty of commerce with Spain, 332. He 
obliges Villeroi and Sillery to ſign the treaty of com- 
merce, 338; and ſecretly favours the Flemmings, 340. 
The king of England acts contrary to the treaty paſſed 
with him, 341. Sully's advice to Henry againſt the 
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Spaniſh policy, 368. His ſentiments concerning the 
Salic law, and the alliances of the houſe of France, 
49. He diſcloſes Henry's great ſchemes to cardinal 
ufalo, 352. Supports the Griſons againſt Spain, in 
the affair of La-Valteline, 356. Puts the king in poſ- 
ſeſhon of his rights with regard to the bridge of Auvig- 
non, 358. Diſſuades him from purchaſing the earl- 
dom of St. Paul, 360; and endeavours to hinder him 
from erecting buildings for his manufaQures ; and from 
encouraging too great a number of religious orders, 
ay Diſapproves of the pardon granted by this prince 
D'Entragues and D' Auvergne, 365. Refuſes to 
concern himſelf in this affair with the marchioneſs of 
Verneuil, 367; and endeavours to appeaſe the queen, 
369. He oppoſes the demolition of the pyramid : he 
is hated by the jeſuits and the courtiers, who plot 
againſt him, 370. A great quarrel between him and 
father Cotton, on account of the college of Poitiers, 
372. Clears himſelf, 375; and is reconciled to father 
Cotton, 378. He is concerned with D'Epernon and 
Grillon in a diſpute relating to the poſt of colonel 
of the guards, in which he runs the danger of being 
diſgraced : a particular account of this incident, 380. 
The courtiers and jeſuits enter into a combination to 
ruin him, 385. Letters between Henry and him, and 
the ſervice which he receives on this occaſion from the 
houſe of Lorrain, 390. Henry repents of his proce- 
dure with regard to this miniſter, 394. A long and 
intereſting converſation between them, in which they 
are reconciled, 395. The artifices of his enemies: 
their libels againſt him, 398. Sully convicts them of 
calumny, 404. Henry puniſhes his enemies, and loads 
him with careſſes in the preſence of the courtiers, 408. 
He puts an end to the diſpute concerning the poſt of the 
colonel of the guards, to the ſatisfaction of the king, 
409. He quarrels, and is again reconciled with this 
prince. ibid. Different judgments concerning this con- 
duct, ibid. He marries his daughter to the duke of 
Rohan, 411 ; and his wife's daughter to La-Boulaye : 
Preſents made by Henry to the new married ladies: 
favours granted and refuſed by him to Sully, 401. He 
endeavours to provide a marriage between the marquiſs 
of Cœuvres and Mademoiſelle de Melun, but does not 
ſucceed, 414. His labours in the finances, iv. 1. Re- 
flections upon the Taille and Gabelle, 2. The debts 
of the flate diſcharged, and plenty and good order re- 
FS - ſtored 
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Nored to the kingdom: praiſes of Sully on theſe ac- 
counts, 8. Letters between him and cardinal Du Per- 
ron: cardinal Bufalo's friendſhip: he is held in great 
eſteem in the court of Rome, 9. Paul V. writes a 
complimentory letter to him: his anſwer, 18. Services 
done by him for Du- Perron, 21. His opinion of Spi- 
nola's arrival at Paris, 22. Letters between the king 
of England and Sully, 23. Henry truſts him with a 
ſecret of great importance, 25. His reply to this prince, 
who propoſed to him as a queſtion, whether he ought 
to get himſelf declared emperor, 26. Sully removes 
Henry's apprehenſions concerning the deſigns of the 
proteſtants aſſembled at Chatelleraut, and is appointed 
to go thither to act for the king, 29. Purport of the 
public inſtructions he received on that occaſion, 33. 
and of his ſecret and particular inſtructions, 39. He 
viſits queen Margaret : information which ſhe gives 
him : his opinion concerning thele ſeveral informations 
contrary to that of Henry, 40. Meaſures taken by 
Bouillon againſt him in the aſſembly of Chatelleraut, 
44. His firſt ſpeech to the aſſembly concerning the 
principal points upon which they were convened, 48. 
He refuſes to be made preſident of the afſembly, 52. 
and penetrates into the deſigns of the proteſtant chiefs : 
diſconcerts them, and frees Henry from his fears, 58. 
He terminates the diſpute concerning the deputies gene- 
ral to the ſatisfaction of Henry, 63; and that relating 
to the towns of ſecurity, 67. His advice with reſpect 
to the affair of Orange and Blaccons not followed, 69. 
He diſmiſſes the aſſembly, and returns to give an ac- 
count of his conduct to the king, 74. whom he adviſes 
to take a journey into Limoſin and Auvergne, 77. He 
attends the king in this journey : holds the chamber 
des grand jours there, and cauſes the malecontents to 
be puniſhed, 79. Theodore de Beze dedicates his 
book to him, 84. He quarrels with the count of Soiſ- 
ſons, on occaſion of the quarters aſſigned to him as 
grand maſter of the ordnance, 86; and with d'Epernon, 
on account of Rochelle, 89. A bon-mot of his con- 
cerning the king's firſt 3 9o. Queen Margaret 
aſks his advice concerning her journey to Paris, 91. 
Memorial upon the cuſtoms, and ſeveral forms of duels : 
an adventure which gave occaſion for it, and his advice 
to Henry upon this ſubject, 1co. A converſation be- 
tween the king, queen, and Sully, on his preſenting 


mecals to them: a method propoſed by him to put " 
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end to their diſputes, 102. New-year's gifts from their 
majeſties to him, 110. Another converſation between 
the king and him upon the means of humbling the houſe 
of Auſtria, 112. He is made duke and peer : cere- 
mony of his reception in parliament, 113. He con- 
firms Henry in the deſign of beſieging Sedan, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition made by the courtiers, 115. An 
uncommon circumſtance with regard to the wound in 
his neck and mouth, 117. His letters to Bouillon, and 
the anſwers to them, 120. Another letter which he 
wrote to Parabere concerning the enterpriſes upon Sedan, 
with a deſign to have it made public, 125. The duke 
of Bouillon's hatred to him, 128. Letters which he 
received from Henry during this expedition, 131. His 
complaints againſt Villeroi, for making a myſtery to 
him of the treaty with Bouillon: Henty's motives for 
this conduct, 135. His reception of that prince, ibid. 
He viſits Sedan, ibid. He cannot prevail upon Henry 
to turn his arms againſt the earldom of St. Paul, 138. 
and endeavours to diſſuade him from making a pub- 
lic entry into Paris, 140. He gives good advice to the 
Venetians, upon their difference with Paul V. reflections 
upon the true policy of theſe two powers, 141. Does 
ſome ſervices to the cardinal Barbarini and Du- Perron, 
143. He ſupports the city of Metz againſt the jeſuits, 
145. Quarrels with Father Cotton in the afair of 
Adrienne de Freſne, 146. Sully picifies the quarrels 
between the catholics and proteſtants on account of re- 
ligion, 151. and reſtores the duke of Rohan to the 
king's favour, 153. He is made captain-lieutenant of 
the queen's company of Gendarmes : other gratuities 
beſtowed upon him by his majeſty, 157. Regulations 
on the finances, ibid. Friendſhip between him and the 
ducheſs of Guiſe, 163. Converſation on ſeveral ſub- 
jects between the king and him in the preſence of the 
courtiers, ibid, He gives Henry the abſtracts of the 
general accounts, 168. His advice to the king con- 
cerning the war of Flanders, 171. The wound in his 
mouth again opens, and the other miniſters do buſineſs * 
with him at his houſe, 175. Henry's letters to him 
upon the birth of a ſecond ſon of France: upon his 
children and the chace, &c. 177. His great confidence 
in him. He ſuppreſſes the proſecution upon account 
of the murder. of his nephew Epinoy, 180. Hen- 
ry IV. diſguſted with him, but ſoon after ene 
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181. Maxims upon the manner in which a prince 
ought to live with his miniſters, 182. Sully repreſents 
to the proteſtants aſſembled at Rochelle his majeſty's 
complaints againſt them, 184. He ſupports this city in 
the affair of Peter Seguiran, 188. but refuſes to in- 
terfere in the diſpute of the jeſuits with the inhabitants 
of Poitiers, 190. Converſation with Henry IV. upon 
the intrigues of the Spaniards at court, 191. He ſatiſ- 
hes the king upon this head, and juſtifies the houſe of 
rain, 194. He enquires into the capture made by 
Grammont, 197. He induces Henry to refuſe the of- 
fer made by the United Provinces of ſubmitting to 
the dominion of France, 199. His opinion of the 
treaty concluded between Spain and Holland, 203. Pre- 
ſeats made by him in Italy for the king, 209. Briefs 
ſent him by Paul V. and his anſwer to this pope, 211. 
Operations in the finances: debts diſcharged, 212. Im- 
proves the eftates ceded by queen Margaret to the 
dauphin, ibid. Reprimands the parliaments of Tou- 
louſe and Dijon, 213. Eſtabliſhes orders in the cham- 
ber of accounts, 215. in the Gabelle and the Mare- 
chauſſces, 216. in the Domaine, 218. His ſcheme 
for compoling a council of the army, robe, &c. rejected 
by Henry, 221. He oppoſes the eftabliſhment of a 
chamber of juſtice, 224. Warns the king of his ene- 
mies, ibid. Regulations for the artillery, &e. 225. He 
condemns his majeſty's exceffive expences in manufac- 
tories, buildings, and furniture, 230. Henry's letters 
to him upon his domettic quarrels, 232. Theatrical 
entertainments exhibited at the Arſenal, 236. A comi- 
cal adventure between him and Pimentel, 237. Calum- 
niated by his enemies, 238. His fon married to ma- 
demoiſelle de Crequy, 239. which is productive of un- 
eaſineſs to him, ibid. He is offered the poſt of con- 
ſtable, &c. which he refuſes, 241. Means employed 
by the proteſtants to prevent his accepting of them, 
243. He is ſupported by Henry againſt his enemies, 
246. His caution in mentioning the foibles of this 
prince, 247. His converſation with Henry on the 
queen, the marchioneſs of Verneuil, &c. he endeavours 
to make up the quarrels, 249. Henry's obliging letter 
to him on the birth of his ſon, 258. Employed by 
Henry in the affair of Joinville and the marchioneſs of 
Verneuil, 260. as likewiſe in that cf Sommerive with 
the counteſ of Moret, 264. In the aſſaſſination of 
Balagny of Eguillon, and ſeveral other quarrels — 
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the courtiers, 269. In the marriage of M. de Ven- 
dome with mademoiſelle Mercœur, 271. He oppoſes 
the violent counſels againſt the proteſtants, 273. and 
concludes the aſſembly at Gerg-au to the ſatisfaction of 
his majeſty, 276. Henry's letter to him upon his health 
and that of his children, 279. His generoſity to the 
family of Miron, 282. Builds La-Place-Dauphine, 
and the bridge of Rouen, 284. He complains of Hen- 
ry's extravagance at play, 285. Devaſtation made by 
an inundation of the Loire, 286. Grants made him 
by the king, 287. Orders plans to be taken of the 
coaſts of France, and a reſtitution of the uſurpations 
made by Spain and Lorrain, 288. Regulations in the 
finances, 290. Exhorts Henry to be preſent at the 
conſultations of his miniſters, 291. Memoirs and re- 
fleftions upon the taille, impoſts, and the different forms 
of our N his opinion of ſeveral of our kings, 
292. receives the compliments of foreign princes, 
295. Henry follows his adv ce upon the accommo- 
dation between the Spaniards and Dutch, 296. Medals 
and memorials preſented by him to H-nry, 307. Different 
opinions of him, 309. His diſpute with Villeroi, 310. He 
entertains his majeſty at the arſenal, ibid. Diſputes be- 
twixt him and father Cotton, occaſioned by an im- 
prudent letter wrote by that father: their hatred of 
one another, 314. Henry imparts to him his diſquie- 
tudes : a long converſation between them on the public 
news, 31. Upon this prince's love for the princeſs of 
Conde, 322. Upon the plots againſt his life by the 
quecn's family, ibid. Sully's opinion of theſe plots, and 
his wiſe advice to the king. 330. He haſtens the exe- 
cution of the grand deſign, 333. Obtains the permiſſion 
of entering the Louvre in his coach, 334. Henry and 
he employ themſelves in compoſing the cabinet of (tate, 
336, &c. His converſation with the king on the dif- 
ferent ways of raiſing money, 339. Edict for eltabliſh- 
ing the droit annuel,and different opinions about this tax, 
340. Other regulations of this miniſter againſt luxury, 
chicanery, &c. 344. &. Converſatiois betwixt him 
and Henry upon this ſubject, and the oppoſition of the 
miniſters, 348. Henry's character of Sully, 352. Ope- 
rations in the finances, 355. He reproaches Henry on 
his great expences, 356. Edict againſt fraudulent bank- 
rupts and duels, 359. Intrigues of the court upon ac- 
count of the children of France, 360. Letters of the 
prince of Conde: letters and counſels of Sully _ 
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this occaſion, as well to the prince of Conde as to Hen- 
ry, 361. He clears du Pleſſis Mornay, and other 
proteſtants, of falſe informations againſt them, 378. 
Informations given him upon the conſpiracy at La 
Fleche, 380. His obligation to Henry upon account 
of his nephew Epinoy, 382. The great eſteem he 
is in with foreign princes, 388. The alliance of his 
houſe with that of Auſtria: his ſpirited converſation 
with the Florentine envoy, 391. His reproof to 
De Refuge: memoirs, and other details on the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Cleves: converſation between Henry and 
him upon the means of humbling the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, 406, &c. The courtiers inſpire Henry with 
ſuſpicions againſt him, 416. Negotiations with the 
princes of Europe, and other preparations for the grand 
deſign, 419. See Cleves, Politica! deſign. The liberty 
he took of pulling Henry, who ſpoke inconſiderately of 
this affair, 422. Henry's converſation with him upon 
his preſages of his approaching death, 434, &c. Sully 
endeavours to perſuade the queen to delay her corona- 
tion, but ineffectual, 436. Schomberg informs him of 
a conſpir:cy, &c. 437. See Coman's conſpiracy. He 
is indiſpoſed at the arſenal: where the king ſends La 
Varenne to him, 444. He receives the firſt account 
of this prince's aſſaſſination there: his behaviour and 
ſpeeches upon that occaſion, 445. His complaints a- 
gainſt the author of this murder, and upon the negli- 
gence with which he is guarded, v. 1, &c. A ſketch 
of the character, and of the good and bad qualities of 
this prince, 7. Sully's reaſons for not going to the 
Louvre: examination of his conduct upon this occaſion, 
9. He at Jaſt goes: his reception from the king and 
queen-mother, 14. The hatred and plots of the cour- 
tiers againſt him, 17. He aſſiſts at the ceremony of a 
bed of juſtice, ibid. His complaints of the court and 
council of the queen regent, 18. He is no more re- 
garded, and reſolves to withdraw himſelf: his family 
and friends oppoſe his giving up his employments, 22. 
The count of Soiffons ſeeks his friendſhip, and after- 
wards becomes his enemy, 25. Other ſubjects of com- 
plaint betwixt this prince and him, 27. His opinion 
with regard to Cleves not followed, 30. His advice to 
the count of Bethune, ambaſſador at Rome, 33. His 
advice with regard to the duke of Savoy, and the other 
allies of the crown, not followed, 34. He again re- 
ſolves to deliver up his poſts, and again hindered by his 
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family, 37. Conchini behaves with great unpoliteneſs 
to him, 38. He is reconciled with the prince of Conde : 
oes to meet him, and attends him in the Louvre, 45. 
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ounſels which he gives him; notwithſtanding which 
he joins with his enemies, 50. He oppoſes the coun- 
cil in the affair of Cleves, but not regarded, 4. He 
oppoſes the grants promiſed to the duke of Bouillon, 59. 
As likewiſe thoſe to Conchini and the count of Soiſſons, 
60. Refules to ſign a comptant ſent him by the queen 
regent, ibid. Blames Sillery and Conchini, 63. His 
diſpute in full council with Bouillon, 64. Thoſe who 
fide with him, 65. He retires to Montrond during 
the coronation of Lewis XIII. and there falls ſick, 67. 
Motives which induced the queen to recall him, and 
the reception he meets with, 72. Viſits the children 
of France : his judgment of them, 74. Conchini viſits 
him: prejudices the queen againſt him, 75 His in- 
dignation of the propoſal made to the council, 58. 
His reproofs. to the queen regent, 61. He oppoſes 
Villeroy and Alincourt in full council, upon the affair 
of Lyon, 81. Eulogium of his boldneſs and honeſty, 84. 
He gives up his poſt of ſuperintendant and captain of the 
Baſtile, 86. His titles, ib. Brevets and recompences 
which he receives, 90. His advice to his ſecretaries, 
91. Honours paid him upon his quitting Paris, 95. 
He prevents the cabals of his enemies at court : letters 
betwixt him and the queen regent on this occaſion, 96. 
The king gives him a brevet for the augmentation of 
his penſion, 99. He gives a particular account of his 
eſtate, and the improvements he made in it, with the 
proviſion he makes for his children, &c. 100. His 
diſputes with the prince of Conde, who endeavours to 
have his eſtate confiſcated, 108. The fidelity with 
which he obſerves his engagements with Henry the 
Great, 110, His ſhare in the grand deſign. See P:- 
litical deſign. The aſſembly of proteſtants at Chatelle- 
raut ſupport his intereſt againſt Bouillon and his ene- 
mies, 162, The part he takes in the affair of Saint 
John d'Angely, 164. and in the revolt of the princes : 
the reliance of the king on this occaſion, and his ad- 
vice to the queen regent, ibid. Other ſervices in the 
war againſt the proteſtants: recompenced with a mar- 
ſhal's ſtaff, 171. State of his family, and his diſquie- 
tude upon account of the marquis of Roſny, and the 
rince of Henrichemont, 172, &c. His death, 175. 
onours paid to him by the duchels of Sully : = mau- 
oleum ; 
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ſoleum: his epitaph, 175. His reſidence at Villebon: 
at Sully, &c. State and E of his houſe: the 
employment of his time, &c. 177, &c. His buildings, 
184. &c. See the names mentioned in this article. 

Sully. (Ducheſs of) Rachel de Cochefilet. Sully aſks her 
in marriage, i. 226. Married to him, 276. She is 
beloved by the princeſs Catherine, 331. The finan- 
cers endeavour to gain her by preſents, ii. 147. Her 
converſation with the ducheſs of Beaufort. She gives 
a ball at Chambery, 319. She exerts herſelf with 
madame de Brandis for the ſurrender of the caſtle 
of Montmelian, 336. Her return to Paris, 345. She 
goes {to Baugy, 302. Delivered of a fon at the mo- 
ment of marſhal Biron's arrival at the Baſtile, iii. 20. 
Preſents ſhe receives from their majeſties, 227. Gives 
the queen good counſel with regard to Conchini, iv. 255. 
Henry IV. compliments her upon the birth of her ſon, 
258. Sully informs her of the diſpoſition of the queen 
regent, and of the council to him after the death of 
Henry IV. v. 35. She oppoles his giving up his poſts, 
37- The queen regent employs her to engage her 
huſband to return from Montrond. The ſum ſhe 
brought Sully at her marriage, 103. She excuſes her 
huſband to the queen regent, 169. The mauſoleum 
ſhe cauſes to be built for him, 175. Her life and do- 
meſtic occupations, 183. &c. | 

Sulſback. (Counts of) Right of theſe princes to the duchy 
of Juliers, v. 56. 

Sultana. Mother of Mahomet III. driven from Conſtan- 
tinople by the janiſaries, iii. 202. 

Sun. (Eclipſe of) iv. 84. 

Superintendant of the finances. Suppreſſed by Henry IV. 
ii. 32. Eftabliſhed again in favour of Sully, 266. A 
general ſtate of this employment preſented to the king, 
iv. 163. | 

8 Pen of the fortifications and buildings. Given 
to Sully, ii. 268. He preſents a general ſtate of this 
office, 276. He gives up this employment, v. 86. 

Superintendant of mines. Given to the duke of Bellegarde, 


iii. 51. 
Superintendant of the finances. D'O. Sully. See theſe 
names. 
Surenne. A conference at this place between Henry IV. 
and the proteſtants, i. 317. 
Synods of proteſtants. They raiſe a rebellion, ii. 151, 175. 
Sully forbids them in the King's name to receive depu- 
| ; tics 
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ties from the factious lords, iv. 53. See Chatelleraut 


(Aſſembly of). Aſſembly at Rochelle, 151. 
Rochelle, Proteſtants. F "5 g * = 
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7 Sully's labours in this part of the revenue, ii. 
238. Partof it is remitted to the people : abuſe and 
vexations, iv. 2, Reflections upon them, and upon 
the means of remedying them, ibid. Regulations upon 
the taille, 290. Brevet of the taille expediated in 
full council, 291. Faults in this reſpe& rectiſied, 292. 
Origin and changes of the taille in this kingdom, 293. 

Talamene. Uſurped by Spain, iii. 271. | 

Talan. The troops of the League are driven out of this 
caſtle by Henry IV. ii. 51. 

Talmaut. Taken by La Tremouille, i. 121. Defended 
againſt the League, 128. 

Tambonneau. (The preſident) Commiſſary for proving the 
rents, iii. 225. 

Tancrede. The pretended heir to the houſe of Rohan, 
lit. 412. 

. Tapeſtri-workers. (Flemmiſh) Sent for to Paris, iv. 230. 
See Manu ſactures. 

Tardieu. A commiſſary reprimanded by Sully, iv. 216. 

Tarn, The duke of Joyeuſe is drowned there, i. 275. 
See /lemur, Joxeuſe. 

Tartas, A proteſtant town, iv. 277. 

Taſſone. (Octavio) Agent for the duke of Savoy in the 
treaty of Lyons, ii. 349. 

Tavannes. (Gaſpard de Saulx de) One of the counſellors 
of Catherine de Medicis : his character. 

Tavannes. (John de Saulx, viſcount de) Is defeated and 
taken priſoner at Noyon, i. 219. Driven from Dijon 
by the king's forces, ii. 51. 

Taxis. (John) Count of Villamediana, ambaſſador from 
Spain to England, ii. 128. . 
Taxis. (John Baptiſt, count of) One of the Spaniſh ple- 
nipotentiaries to the ſtates of Paris: his plots unſucceſſ- 
ful: faults which he commits there, i. 310. The of- 
fers made to him by Henry IV. after his abjuration re- 

jected, 335. See Spain, League, 

Teillo. (Hernando) See Portocarrero. ; 

Teligny. (Charles de) Son-in-law to admiral Coligny : 
deputed to Charles IX. by the huguenots, i, 15. Slain 
in the maſlacre of St. Bartholomew, 32. wo 
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Tende. (Claude de Savoy, count of) Refuſes to obey the 
orders of Charles IX. to maſſacre the proteſtants, i. 38. 
Terrail. (Du) Commands the light horſe in the army of 
the League at the battle of Ivry, i. 226. Goes with 
Sully to London, ii. 105. Enters into the ſervice of 
the archduke: takes Bergen-op zoom, and loſes it 
again, iv. 23. Fails in an attempt upon Sluys, 266. 
Endeavours to ſurpriſe Geneva: is taken there, and 
beheaded, 388. 
Terra-nuove. (Duke of) Aſſiſts the League againſt the 
- Lyonnois, i. 390. 

Terſe. A Spaniſh company, iii. 327. 

Ten. The ſcheme of turning this river fatal to France, 
li. 72. 

Theminis, (Pons de Lauſieres de Cardaillac de) Defends 
Villemur, and defeats the forces of the League there, 

i. 271. Solicits for Biron's wwe, iii. 16, Does the 
ſervice againſt the rebels, iv. 58. 

— de Saint Larry de) One of Henry III. “s 
favourites, ii. 15. 

Thermes. (Paul de La-Barthe de) Defeated at Gravelines, 
i. 12. 

Third party. Names of thoſe that compoſe it : they are 
accuſed of endeavouring to get rid both of Henry IV. 
and of the duke of Maienne, i. 285, 287. 

Thore. (William de Montmorency de) Fails in his at- 
tempt to take poſſeſſion of the bridge of Saint Maixence 
for Henry IV. i. 181. 

Thores. A Spaniſh colonel. Slain at the ſiege of Rhimberg, 
iii. 327. | 

Thou. . De) Preſident. A converſation 
between him and Montagne, upon the charactets of 
Henry IV. and the duke of Guiſe, i. 104. Conſulted 
by Henry IV. upon his converſion, 288. Employed 
in compoſing the edict of Nantz, ii. 181. Inſerts an 
article in it which he was obliged to ſuppreſs : his ſen- 
timents with regard to religion ſuſpected, 263. He 
votes in the council againſt the repeal of the jeſuits 
baniſhment, iii. 238. His letter to the prince of 
Conde after his fight, iv. 273. | | 

Thou. (Nicolas De-] Crowns Henry IV. at Chartres, i. 
351. 

Thoua: s. Sully goes there to viſit La-Tremouille, iii. 294. 

Thurin. (Fhilebert de) Draws up the procels againſt mar- 
ſhal Biron, iii. 294. | 

Tignonviile. (Mademoilclle de) Beloved by Henry IV. i. 53. 


. 
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Tilenus. A proteſtant miniſter: his diſpute with Du-Val, 
li. 257. His oppoſition to the expedition againſt Se- 
dan, iii. 274. _ | 

Tiily. A gentleman attached to Sully. Wounded at the 
encounter at Chartres, i. 217. | 

Tiron. (Philip Des-Portes, abbot of) Employed in Vil- 
lars's treaty with Henry IV. i. 371. Gratuities which 
he received from this prince, 268, a 

Tiron. (Count of) Commands the rebe!s in Ireland; de- 
feated there, ii. 397. | 

Teleration for religion adviſed by Sully, iii. 256. 

Tonneins, A ſkirmiſh before this city, i, 78. 

Tonnerre. (Francis Henry, count of Clermont) Sully faves 
his life at Joigny, i. 215. 

Torigny. (Odet de Matignon, count of) Preſident at the 
battle of Ivry, i. 198. He is the cauſe of the death of 
La Chataigneraye, in endeavouring to ſave him, ibid. 
Fights in the battle of Fontaine-Frangois, ii. 53. 

Touchard. See Bellezane. 

Touchet. (N. du) A proteſtant gentleman: eſcapes the 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, i. 31. 

Touchet. (Mary) Miſtreſs to Charles IX. i. 393. ii. 285. 
Favours the intrigues of Henry IV. with her children, 
and plots with her huſband. See Entragues, Verncuil. 

Toulon. The malecontents endeavour to ſeize upon this 
City, ii. 392. 

Toulouſe. its reduction, ii. 73. Sum paid for its treaty, 
227. The chamber of requeſts ſuppreſſed by its parlia- 
ment, iii. 211. Henry IV. diſguſted with its parlia- 
ment, 213. Its antient counts, vaſſals to the kings of 
France, 361. 

Texr. (Baron of) Sent to France by king James, to no- 
tify his acceſſion to the throne of England, iii, 86. 91. 

(John de La-). Betrays the League, and delivers 
up Louviers to Henry IV. i. 223. 

Touraine, Cities in this province taken by Henry IV, 
i. 186, 188, 

Tournelles, Henry IV. eſtabliſhes his ſilk manufaQtories 
in the incloſures of this caſtle, contrary to the advice 
of Sully, iii. 223. 

Tours, One of the five cities which continued faithful to 
Henry III. i. 158. The treaty of Pletlis-.*5- Tours 
negotiated by Sully, 159. Concluded by Du-Pleths 
Mornay, 163, The two kings have a meeting near 
the city, 165, Duke of Maienne inveſts it, and o- 
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bliged to retire by the two kings, 167. The duke of 
Guiſe eſcapes from the caſſle of this city, 171. The 
firſt manufactories of rich ſtuff do not ſucceed, ii. 296, 
Henry LV. paſſes through it in his journey to Auvergne, | 
iv. 82. | 

Touvery. Sully danger wounded at this place, i. 219. 

Trainel, On! of the ec houſhold, n. 1. . 

Treaties. See each of the following articles : of Nemours, 
Saint Maur, Union between Henry III. and Henry IV. 
Treaty offenſive and defenſive - between France and 
Lorrain; of Kervinsz treaties between the chiefs of the 
League; of Lyons, of 'Savey.. See alſo Aldobrandin; 
treaty of commerce. See Spain, Buſa's, Silly; of 
Brun, wick and Jandrelep; between king James and 
Sully; of the count of Auvergne with Spain; between 
Spain and England; treaty of protection of Sedan and 
Raucourt. See alſo Beuillon. Of a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
and a truce between Spain and the United Provinces. 

See alſo Henry IV. Ci, ferences, &e. | 

Tranſiluania. The emperor Rodolphus makes war againſt 
that people, ii. 398. iii. 39. 

Ti ape. (La-) Valet de chambre to Sully; of great uſe to 
him at an attack of Villefranche, i. 50. of Mirande, 
63. and at Cahors, 67. 

Tremblecorrt, (Lewis de Beauveau de) Defeated in en- 
deavouring to ſuccour Noyon, i. 219. His ſucceſs in 
Burgundy, ii. 38. | 

. One of the general officers of the League at 

vry, i. £6. 

— (Claude, duke de La-) Takes Talmont, i. 
121. Fights at Coutras, where his troops behave ill, 
141. Gives bad counſel to the prince of Conde, 144. 
Has a great ſhare of the victory gained at Fontaine- 
Francois, ii. 55. Plots amongſt the proteſtants during 
the ſiege of Amiens, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 

of Sully, 152, Is ſent by Henry IV. to examine into 
the affair of the true or falſe Sebaſtian, 200. Makes 
an article to be inſerted in the edict of Nantz, which is 
aftcrwards ſuppreſſed, 263. Is ſuſpected of being 
amongf the ſeditious, iii. 3. He quits the court, 6. 
He engages with Bouillon, 53. His intrigues with the 
king of wy 9%; 212. and amongſt the ptoteſtants 
againſt the ftate, 282. Sully viſits bim at Thouars, and 
dlſconcerts his ſchemes, 293. His death, a94. Sully 
purchaſes from him the lands of Sully, 5 

g ; Tra nnial. 


INDEX. 
Triennial. (Officers) Eſtabliſhed, ii. 142, Sully diſputes 
EY . \ FP 


with the council upon this account, 147, 
Trignt. An officer in the king's party, i. P 

at the defeat of the great convo delice 1 > >" 
Troyes. The jeſuits refuſed an iſhment in that city, 

tit. 371. | | 
Turks and Turkey, They carty on a war in Hungary, ii. 

359. The Grand Seignior's embaſfy to Henry IV. the 

magnificent titles they give him, 366. Continuation 
| of their war in Hungary, 398. iii. oo. See Rodolphug, 
Merceur, &c. They give ſuccour to the Moors in 
Spain, iv. 306. Montglat ſent ambaſſador to the 


f court. The grand defign, ſo far as it relates to them, 
j 5. mas Political deſign, Mahomet III. Achmet, Conſlan- 
1 tinop e. ' 

] Tureme. (Viſcounty of) Seized upon by Henry IV. ii, 
1 210. Bouillon pretends that this viſcounty is one of 
. the great fiefs of the crown, 239492. 


Turenne (Viſcount of). See Bouillun. 
ſt Tyber. A great overflow of this river, i. 243. 


0 V. 


Nu The Spaniards driven from this place by 
the prince of Orange, iii. 72. 

in Vair. (William Du-) Counſellor of the parliament. His 
opinion for the hereditary ſucceſſion of the crown, i. 


I5. 
Pobodes of Tranfiluania, Defeated by George Baſte, ii, 


8. 

Pall? (Du-) His diſpute at the conference with Tilenus, 
li. 257. 

aulas. (The council of) Edict againſt duels, iv. 96. 

Valentia in Spain. An inſurrection there, upon account 
of the expulſion of the Moors, iv. 304. | 

Valence. (Madame de) One of father Cotton's devotees, 
iv. 148. | 

Valentinian II. Emperor of the Eaſt. Sully's judgment 
of him, v. 113. | 

Valentinian III. Sully's opinion of this emperor, v. 113. 

Valle. (Michael Piquemouche de La-) Lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the ordnance. He reproaches Sully at the 
ſiege of Charbonnieres, ii. 324. He conducts the duke 
of Vendome into Brittany, iv, 272. 

Fallen. One of bays — 7 _ iii, 727 7 
«tte. (Bernard de ret de La-) Admiral of Frapce. 


I HD EX; 
Particulars of his life, and of his government in Dau- 
phiny: killed at the ſiege of Roquebrune, i. 270. One 
of the favourites of Henry III. ii. 15. | 

Valette (John- Lewis de Nogaret de La-). See Epernon. 

| Calais. Kings and princes of this branch. See the fol- 
/ .. lowing names, and alſo France (Kings of). 

Valois. (Charles de) Count of Auvergne. See Auvergne, 

—— (Francis de). Duke of Anjou. See Anjou. 

— (Claude de). Daughter of Henry Il. married to the 
duke of Lorrain, 1. 13. 

— (Margaret of) Queen of France. Sce Margaret. 

Vaiteline. I he ſituation of this canton: diſpute upon ac- 
count of it between the Spaniards and Grilons, ui. 353, 
Sequel of this difference, iv. 207. 

Vendre ep. (Treaty of) Between England and the United 

Provinces, iii. 121. | 

Verade. (Peter) A jeſuit. Involved in the affair of Chatel, 
ll. 37, 38. 

8 — ( William-Fouquet de La-) Imprudently ſent by 
Henry IV. to Mandoce, i. 339. Particulars relating 
to his fortune: a bon-mot upon this ſubject, 340, 
Services done by him to the princeſs Cat erine, ii. 90. 

Henny IV. recommends the duchels of Beaufort to his 
care, 273. His letters to Henry IV. and to Sully 

upon the tragical death of this lady, 277. Henry's at- 

; fection for him, 351. He is employed in arreſting the 
marſhal Biron and Auvergne, iii. 21. He preſents the 

* Jeſuits of Verdun to the king at Metz, 67. This 
prince makes uſe of him in accommodating matters be- 

+ twixt Sully and the count of Soiffons, 209. He is in- 
ſtrumental in the recal of the jeſuits, 231. He is ſent 
by Henry IV. to the marquis of Verneuil, 332. He 

- Joins with the courtiers and jeſuits to ruin Sully in the 
affair relating to the poſt of colonel of the guards, 388. 
He is deputed by Henry IV. to the queen Margatet, 
394. His letters to Sully during the expedition of Se- 

dan, iv. 91, 128. He informs him of the concluſion 
of the treaty with Bouillon, 132. His ſervices to the 

- jeluits at La-Fleche, 1460. A preſent made him by 
Henry IV. 161, 181. He ſupports father Seguiran 
and the jeſuits againſt the Rochellers, 188, 193. Ide 

part he acts in the quarrel amongſt the courtiers, 269. 
His attachment to the jeſuits, 317. Gives information 
to Henry IV. of the plots of the Spaniards againſt his 

perſon, 322, 370. This prince ſends him to viſit Sul- 

ly the day he was murdered, 444. His ſpeech ** 
+; jeſuit 
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Jeſuits upon the death of this prince, 458. Sent by 
the queen- mother to Sully, v. 14. ; 

Vaſſignac. See Baſſignac. 8 ; 

Vaubrot, A proteſtant officer in the army of Henry IV, 
„ | 

Vauce as. (Andrew de Cuchefelet, earl of) Sent by Sully 
to the queen of England, iii. 183. Diſcovers in Spain 
the plots of the queen's party againſt the life of Henry 
IV. and informs him of it, iv. 322. 

Viucemain. Sully diſpoſes of to him the abbey of Abſie, 
v. 105. | 

Jaudemont. (Nicolas of Lorrain de) Henry III. marries 

his daughter, i. 44. | 

Va»demant. (Louiſa of Lorrain de) queen of France, i. 45. 

Jaudore. A proteſtant officer. Preſent at the battle of 

Coutras, i. 140. 

Velaſqne. (John Ferdinand de) Conſtable of Caſtile. Sent 

ambaſſador extraordinary from Spain to London, iii. 15. 
Plots againſt Henry IV. 194. Employed to Socluse 
the affair of thirty per cent. 335. Concludes, at Lon- 
don, the agreement betwixt Spain and England, 344. 
Henry IV. 's reception and converſation with him at 
Paris, 345. 888 | 

Vendome. Princes of this name. See the following articles, 
and likewiſe Bourbzn, | 

(Alexander de Bourbon, chevalier de). See 

Bourbon (Alexander of). | 

(Charles de Bourbon, duke of). i. 1. _ 

(Cæſar de Bourbon, duke of). Son to Henry IV. 
and the fair Gabriella. Legitimated, tk. 31. Deſign 
of giving him the ſovereignty of Franche-Comte, 39. 
He is made governor of La-Fere, 73. Petrothed to 
mademoiſelle de Mercceur, 169. The ducheſs of 
Beaufort ſolicits at Rome for him, 202. He demands 
mademoiſelle de Melun for the marquis of Cœuvtes, 
but refuſed him, iii. 414. Sent by Henry IV. to viſit 
queen Margaret, iv; 92. Difficulties in accompliſhing 
his marriage with mademoiſelle de Mercceur, iii. 271. 
He accuſes Sully of oppoſing his legitimation, 360. 
Henry IV. reconciles him with Sully and Roſny. His 
apprehenſions of the plots againſt this prince. 

| (Catherine-Henrietta) de Bourbon. See Baur- 
ben (Catherine-Henrietta de). EL 

Jeneur. (Tanneguy Le-) Endeavours to fave the prote- 
ſtants-at Rouen, at the maſſacre of Saint Bartholomew, 


i. 38. 
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Vinics. 


Venice. No longer concerned in farming the revenues, 
ii. 234. The reception and preſents made its ambaſ- 
ſador, 366, Unites with the Griſons againſt Spain, 
Iii. 55. See YValteline. Sully's conference with the Venetian 
reſident at London, 117. Its advantage in the execution 
of the great deſign, 173. See Political deſign. Their 
great veneration for a ſuit of armour given by Henry IV, 
to their reſident, 200. The intereſt they had in the 
affair of Valteline, 356. See Fuentes. Preſents given 
by Henry TV. to its ambafſſador, iv. 13. Their famous 
quarrel with Paul V. The cauſe of this difference: 
the wiſe advice given them by Sully; and the true po- 
licy of this ſtate, 141. See Canaye. Their union with 
the Griſons againſt Spain, 207. Their difference with 
the Pope terminated by the mediation of Henry IV. 
209. Confederacy between France and this republic, 
326. They join the deputation ſent this prince by the 
German princes aſſembled ar Hall, 411. See Cleves, 
Bullion named for this embaſſy, 439. The grand de- 
ſign ſo far as it regards this republic, v. 134. The 
advantages they would have from its execution, 143, 
The forces and money they Were to have contribute 


A | 
pal. (Ann de Levis, * Made priſoner be- 
fore Cambrai, i. 82. His ſucceſs againſt the League 
in Languedoc, ii. 98, He intercedes with Henry IV. 
for the count of Auvergne, iii. 33. Sully calumniated 
upon account of his friendſhip for him, 402. Debts 
of the king to him diſcharged, iv. 10. He complains 
of Sully, 258. 
Ferac. A proteftant gentleman, i. 112. : 
Ferdun. Henry's reception and promiſes to the Jeſuits of 
this city, iii. 67. | 1 
Verdun. Firſt preſident of the patliament of Toulon, 
Sully writes him upon the affair of the regiſters 
and clerks offices, iv. 213. and upon other regulations, 


290. | 

2 (Colonel) The earl of Northumberland gives him 
a blow upon the face, iii. 156. 

Pergius. (Doctor) Confeſſor to Philip II. ii. 252. 

Verneuil. Medavy treats with Sully for the ſutrender of 
this city, i. 359, 371. It is delivered to the King, 
382. 1 | 

Verfeuil, near Senlis. Henry IV. gives this houfe to ma- 

| d:moilelle d'Entragues, in. 56. 

Verreuil, (Henry de Bourbon, duke of) iii. 56, 6s 


. WW 


11 
King e: him the biſhoprick of Metz: the difficulties - 
ic 


Tai by the Pope upon this occaſion, 280. D 
lars of his life, iv. 28. | 


Verreuil. (Catherine-Henrietta de Balzac d' Entragues, | 


marchionels of) Miſtreſs of Henry IV. i. 393. The 
beginning of her amours with -this prince, ii. 289. 


Her character, ibid. Her artifice to make him give 


her a promiſe of martiage, ibid. She follows him to 
the campaign of Savoy, 309. Is delivered of a dead. 
child, ibid. She procures to the count of Auvergne 
pardon and liberty, iii. 32. Henry gives her the caſtle 


of Verneuil, 176. and legitimates the children he had 


by her. See Verneuil (Henry de Bourbon, duke of). 
Her hatred of Sully, whom Henry ſupports in 8 
tion to her, 205. Preſents which ſhe receives from 
this prince. 223. Her plots with the malecontents, 
260. Her unequal and bad temper, 302. Henry re- 
proaches her in his letters: ſhe haughtily refuſes to de- 
liver him his promiſe of marriage, 265. Her conver- 
ſation agreeable to the king, 265. The queen's ha- 
tred to her, 272. Her great artifice in fomenting 
quarrels between the king and queen, and endeavours 
to ruin Sully, 273, The marquis forms a deſign to 
get the marriage cancelled between the king and queen : 


the weakneſs of this prince for her, —— He at laſt 


obliges her to deliver up the promiſe of marriage, 298. 
She is arreſted; Sully employed to interrogate her: 
her reproaches to this miniſter, and other particulars 
relating to this incident, 306. Henry will not allow 
of her quitting France, 309. Anecdotes upon this ſub- 
jet. She makes the king pardon Auvergne and En- 
tragues, and dictates her own conditions, 367. Cauſes 
of ber hatred to Sully, 399. Other quarrels between 
the king, queen, and her, iv. 232. Her children by 
the king, 247. This prince communicates to Sully 
his uneaſineſs upon her account, 25 3: and makes him 
judge in her intrigue with Joinville, 259. Her fon 
made biſhop of Metz, 263. A bon-mot of her's upon 
the marriage of the prince of Conde: Coman accuſcs 
her of being engaged in the parricide of Ravaillac.; 


Vernon. The duke of Montpenſier fails in his attack upon 


this city, i. 185. | 


Verriere. Employed in the converſian of Henry IV. i. 


319. LY Gg 4 Verſenay. 
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Verſenay. One of Sully's enemies, iii. 399. Grants made 
him by Henry IV. iv. 157. 

Verjoris. Advocate for the jeſuits againſt the univerſity of 
Paris, i. 399. 
ervins. Negotiations for a peace at this city, ii. 171, 
Concluded, 1738. Particulars of the ceremony uſed 

upon this occaſion : a bon-mot upon the peace, 193. 

Veſt. Taken by the conſtable of Caſtile, 

 Verelay. A proteſtant city, i. 2. 

Vezins. Generouſly faves the life of Renier his enemy at 
the maſſacre of Saint Bartholomew, i. 40. Defends 
Cahors, 60. where he is killed, ibid. 

Fic. (Dominique de) Defeats d'Aumale, and attacks St. 
Denis, i. 263. Vice-admiral of France, ii. 1;2. Ap- 

inted to treat with the Swiſs ambaſſadors, iii. 55, 73. 
His reſentment of the affront offered by the vice-ad- 
miral of England, 942, 95. Summoned to the council 
upon recalling the jeſuits, 231. Employed in the affair 

of thirty per cent. 333. Ambaſſador to the Grilons, 357. 

Approves of Sully's advice for the expedition to Sedan, 
iv. 124, 181. Demoliſnes the fort of N ebuy, 207. 
His ſchemes for the ſecurity of Calais: admitted into 
the public counſel of the queen regent, v. 21. His 
death, occaſioned by his grief for the loſs of Henry IV. 
ibid, 

Vic. Eis company defeated by Henry IV. i. 35. 

Vic. The reſidence of the count of Auvergne in this houſe, 
li. 302. 

Vieme. Taken by the conſtable Montmorency for the 
league, i. 325. | 
zenne. (N. de) Admitted into the council of the fi- 
nances, ii. 31. Gratuities given him by Henry IV, 

268, 298. Regulations preſcribed to him by Sully, iii. 
317. Diſſatisfied with Henry's exceſſive expences for 
manufaQtories, iv. 230. 


Vienne. (De) His counſel the cauſe of the taking of Bourg, 
ii. 316. 
FVieville. (La) Sent to the duke of Bouillon upon the af- 
fair of Sedan, iv. 125. 
Vigenne. Expeditions of king Henry IV. upon the borders 
of this river, ii. 112. See Fontaine- Frances. | 
 Fignoles. Diſtinguiſhes himſelf at the head of his regiment 
at Ivry, i. 199. and at the ſiege of Laon. 
Villa-Mediana. (The count of) Spaniſh ambaſſador at the 
Court of London, ii. 335. 
: J illandry. 
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Villandty. Offends Charles IX. admiral Coligny procures 
his pardon, 1. 25. | 

Fillarnou. Deputy general of the proteſtants, iv, 277. 

Villars. (Earldom of) The claim that the duke of Sa 
had in the cathedral of Lyons conteſted with Charles- 
Emmanuel, ii. 2890. See Savey, Charles-Emmanuel' 
(Duke of). x 

Villars. (Andrew de Brancas) Admiral of France: makes 
preparations for the defence of Rouen againſt Hen- 
ry IV. i. 227. His vigorous defence of this city, 233. 
235. Sully endeavours to begin a negociation wich 
him, but does not ſucceed, 234. See Font. (La-). 
Other great actions of this governor, which obli 
Henry to raiſe the ſiege, 246. Refuſes a challenge 
from the earl of Eſſex, 249. The beginning of Sully's: 
negociation with him, 343. Broke off 347, Reſum- 
ed, 348. Character of this governor, 349. The con- 
ditions of his treaty with the king, 363. His ra 

_ againſt Sully, 367. His elogium, 382. Ceremony _ 

* ſerved at the ſurrender of Rouen, 381. He comes to 

court: praiſes upon his difintereſtedneſs and conduct, ii. 

38. Commands the king's forces in Picardy, 41. His 
bravery before Dourlins, 48. He is killed, 49. Exa- 
men of his behaviour upon this occaſion, ibid, See 
Bouillan. Henry's great grief fur his death, 58. The 
ſum of money he received for his treaty, 227. Hen- 
ry IV. diſcharges a debt due to his family, iv. 10. 

Vi lars. (George de Brancas) Chevalier of Oiſe. See 

Je. 

Villars. (Honorat de Savoie, marquiſs of) Commands the 
royal army in Guyenne, i. 19, 58. 

Villars, (jerome de) Archbiſhop of Vienne: Du-Perron 
and Olivary procure him a cardinal's hat, iii. 258. 

Villars. (Peter de) Archbiſhop of Vienne: ſent by Hen- 
ry IV. to the ſtates of Blois, i. 58. 

Villars. (Julitta- Hypolita d'Eftrees, marchioneſs of) Her 
intrigue with Joinville, iv. 200. 

Filleben. (Lands and Caſtle of) Purchaſed by Sully, v. 
104. He makes over theſe lands to the prince of 
Condé. ibid. Afterwards repurchaſes them, ibid. Sul- 
ly dies at this caſtle : his mauſoleum there, 175. His 
manner of living there, Makes great improvements 
there; 187. | 

Villefranche. In Peregord : taken by aſſault by the prote- 
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Villemantec. Sully borrows money of him upon his bei 
made grand maſter of the ordnance, 297. (EY 
one of the regents by Henry IV. | 

Villmar. Siege of this city, and battle of, in which the 
duke of Joyeuſe is killed, i. 272. 

* (Peter Pitte de) Wounds admiral Coligny, i. 
28, 

Villeneuve. Taken by the catholics, i. 61. 

Villepion. Turenne takes poſſeſſion of this place for Hen- 
ry IV. iv. 81. | 

Villequire. (René de) Diſſuades Henry II. from ordering 

the duke of Guiſe to be aſſaſſinated the day of the barri- 
cadoes, 151, 152. One of the favourites of this 
prince, ii. 15. 

Villequire. (Charlotte Catherine de) Wife of the ſuper- 
_ antendent D'Q. ii. 46. | 
Villerai.. (Nicolas de Neufville de) Miniſter of ſtate : he 
makes propoſals from the league to Henry IV. i. 252. 
One of the chief of the third party, 285. His real 
ſentiments of the league, of Spain, and of Henry IV. 
296. Other conditions offered by him to Henry IV. 
from the league, 305. Rejected, 307. Accuſed of 
making the heads of the league take an oath againſt 
this prince, 320. Juſtified, ibid. His treaty with the 
king, 379. Juſtiſied from the reproaches thrown upon 
_ him by Sully, ibid. A bon-mot of Henry IV. upon 
him, ib. Herqppoſes Sully's entrance into the council 
of the finances, ii. 102. Diſappointed of being made 

grand maſter of the ordnance, 155. Endeavours to 

. — treaty with the proteſtants, 165. Defends 

icardie, 166. Adviſes Henry IV. againſt marrying 

Again, 191. [Manages foreign affairs, 221. The ſum 
he received for his treaty, 227. One of the commil- 

ſionets for the marriage of Henry IV. with Mary of 
Medicis, 292. and for the marquiſate of Saluces, 301. 

- Oppoſes Sully during the campaign of Savoy, 329. 
Commiſſioner for the treaty of Lyons, 342. His 

policy with regard to the houſe of Auſtria different from 

that of Henry IV. and Sully: he defends the treaty 
made by d'Offat with the grand duke of Tuſcany for 
the iſles of If, 380. Oppoles the embaſſy of the count 

-: of Bethune to Rome, 38 1. Receives the depolitions 

and examines the papers of La- in, 394, 399. Sum- 

moned to the ſecret council held at blgis, for arreſting 
the heads of the ſeditious, iii. 7. Attends the king 
no Metz, 64. His ſolicitations for the jeſuits and con- 
uections 
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HeQions with Offat, condemned by Sully, 68. Sum- 
moned to the council in which Sully receives his in- 
ſtructions for his embaſſy to London, 85. Sully's ſeſ- 
1 of his clerk, upon occaſion of ſome of his 
diſpatches being loſt, 183. Solicits the reeal of the 
Jeſuits, 184. Treachery of Nicolas L'Hote his cet, 
examination and juſtification of him upon this dc 
caſion, 249. Henry IV. excuſes and comforts him, 
252. Letters to and from Sully upon this ſubject, #86. 
Demands a cardinal's hat for M. de Villats a Marque - 
mont: refuſed, 258. Signs the treaty of commerce 
between Spain and France, 8550 Adviſes Henry to 
purchaſe the earldom of St. Paul, 361. Endetvotrs 
to ruin Sully in the affair of Meſtre de- camp, $88. His" 
hatred to this miniſter, 294. Compoſes the public 
inſtructions given to Sully for the aſſembly of Chätel- 
Jeraut, iv. 34. Letters between them during the von- 
tinuarice of this aſſembly, 65. Other letters between 
them during the expedition to Sedan, 128. Concludes che 
treaty with Bouillon : Sully's complaints of him upon 
this occaſion, 132. Henry ſends him to do buſineſs at 
Sully's houſe, 176-184. His ſentiments upon the lay 
upon fhipwrecks, 197. Oppoſes Sully in the couneil 
upon the offers made by the Dutch, 199. Henry makes 
uſe of him to perſuade Sully to change his religion, 
245. and to accommodate the diſſentions among the 
nobles, 265. His 'oppofition to Sully upon the plots 
among the proteſtants, 274. His letters to the prote- 
ſtants aflembled at Gergeau, 277. Employed in che 
truce againſt Spain and the Dutch, 297. 'Favours the 
Spaniſh policy in oppoſition to the deſigis of Henry IV. 
325: This prince's diffidence of him; and conceals 
rom him the advices he receives of plots againſt his 


— 330. Diſputes betwixt him and Sully, 351. 


enry's judgment of the good and bad qualities of 
this miniſter, 352. He reproves him for ſupporting the 
ſecret enemies of Sully, 359. Circutar letters written 
by him after the ptince of Conde left the kingdom, 
276, His ſervices to the prince of Epinoy with "the. 


Rates of Holland, 387. Inipires the r with 
of 


a policy quite oppoſite to that of the Great, 
15 with No the houſe of Auſtria, che duke of da- 
voy, and the other allies of the crown, v. 33. Endea- 
yours to rum Sully, 37. He is affronted by the duke of 


Nevers and the nobles, and adviſes the queen regent” to 


recal Sully from Montrond, 69. Gratuities whict be 
pe receives 


* 
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receives from her, 77. A great quarrel between him 
and Sully in full council, upon the affair of Alencourt 
and the city of Lyon, 8 1. Remarks upon the houſe of 
Neufville, ib. 

Villers-Coterets. The garriſon of Soiſſon defeated at this 
place, ii. 38. Sully renders an account of his embaſſ 
to London to Henry here, iii. 188. | 

Villette. (La-) Conferences upon religion at this place, i. 
325. 

falls A proteſtant miniſter : the prince of Orange in- 

. forms him of the intended treachery at Antwerp, i. 80. 

Vincence. Valet de chambre to Conchini : his wiſe obſer- 
vations upon his maſter, v. 4 3. { 

Vin. (Hubert de La-Garde de) He predicts the murder 
of the Guiſes, i. 157. His party in Provence, 271. 

Vins. (De-). See Fourbin (Madame de). : 

Finta. (Chevalier) Chancelior of Savoy: employed in 

the affair of the iſles, between the king and the duke 

of Florence, ii. 381. 

Vinti. An Italian: attendant upon the queen, iii. 11. His 
plots with Conchini againſt the king, iv. 322. 

Liſer. (Grand) His eſteem for Sully, iv. 393. 

Vitry. (Lewis de L'Hopital de) Commands the troops of 
the league at the ſiege of Rouen, i. 23-. Employed in 

the converſion of Henry IV. 319. Surrenders Meaux 
to the king, 347. His ſpeech to the duke of Maienne, 
ibid. He promotes the treaty with Villars, 363, 381. 

Attends the king to the campaign of Franche-Comte, 

ii. 56. Ihe ſum of money he received from his treaty, 
227. He arreſts marſhal Biron, iii. 21, 302. Services 
rendered by him to the ſtate, upon the death of Henry 
the Great, iv. 399. His great grief upon this occaſion. 
The advice he gave Sully, v. 11. Prop, 

Vivant. Deputy of the proteſtants : gives advice to the 
king of the plots among the ſeditious, iv. 43. E 

Lniverſuj of Paris. Its proceſs againſt the jeſuits, i. 399. It 
oppoſes the recal of this ſociety, iii. 241. 

Payer. (Jacqueline Le). See Coman. * 

Urbaldini. Nuncio of the Pope: the ſecret council held 

at his houſe, after the death of Henry, IV. againſt the 
memory of that prince, and of Sully, v. 38. a8 

Urban VIII. This Pope's brief to Sully, and anſwer, v. 
171. 

Urs . (Archbiſhop of) Employed in the diſſolution of the 

184. 5 of Henry IV. with Margaret of Valois, ii. 
So | | 


Iroreylzen, 


* 
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Vroreylzen, Employed in the treaty of commerce betwixt 
France and Spain, iii. 338. 
Urſin. (Virgil) Coin to Mary of Medicis: attends her 
into France, ii. 350. k 
Urſſac. Delivers up La-Reole to the catholics, i, 63. 
Uſſeau. Sully favours his duel with Beauvais, i. 7. 
Uſon. Queen Margaret's reſidence at this caſtle, iv. 42. 
i = leaves it; and Henry IV. orders it to be demoliſh- 
f 5 * 0 * ; : pf 
zes. ? See Crufſol. 
Uzes. (Madame de) Informs Sully of the -.ſigns of Ca- 
- therine of Medicis, i. 131. 


W. 


1 LES. (Prince of) His character, iii. 110. Pre- 
O ſents made him by Sully, 185. His fondneſs for 

Henry IV. iv. 165. Henry's detign of marrying his 
- eldeſt daughter to him, 326. | f 
—— An Engliſh prieſt: conſpires againſt James I. iii. 


W.ftminſter. (Palace of) Sully receives here his audience 
of leave of the king of England, iii. 187. 
Whale. A large one taken on the coaſts of Holland, ii, 


243. 

Wiken. See Blanc (Le-). 

Mirtemberg. (Duke of) No longer concerned in farming 
the revenues, ii. 234. Henry's politeneſs to his ambaſ- 
ſador, iii. 252. Sully accuſed of holding a criminal corre- 
ſpondence with him, 402. Henry LV. protects him, iv. 
173. 

— 4 (Ulric, duke of). Francis I. ſupports him 
againſt Charles V. 

Mymmes. (Thomas) Governor of Dover: his brutality to 
Sully, iii. 96. | 
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Y” ERNE. Sent into Spain by the count of Au- 
vergne, iii. 298. 
Yeeteaux (Des), Henry IV. gives him the poſt of advo- 
cate general of Rouen. 
Notos. Henry IV. at this place, defeats the prince of 
Parma, ii. | 


Yvetet. (N. d') Succours Sully at the attack of Mirande, 
i. 57. 
. 


gut (Sebaftian) Makes propoſals to Henry IV. 

from the League i. 262. Of great vie in the con- 
verſion of Henry IV. 319. ii. 104. Henry recom- 
mends the duckeſs of Beaufort to him, 273. who is 

taken ill at his houſe, and dies, 276. Particulars re- 

| Kating to his fortune and family, ib. Henry's affeclion 
for him, iii. 87. He employs him to accommodate 
matters betwixt the count of Soiſſons and Sully, 209, 

ie often dines at his houſe. Sends him to Sully in the 
affair of the poſt of colonel of the guards, 38 5. Grants 
made him by this prince, iv. 161, 181. and debts 
which he pays him, 212. Informs the king of plots 
yon him, carried on by the queen's ſervants, 322. 

- Debts diſcharged, 356. Particulars relating to him and 

his children, 395. July viſits che queen regent along 

with him, v. 72. 

Zamet the younger. Adviſes Henry IV. of the plots in 

Spain againft his perſon, iv. 322. 

Zapata. (Cardinal) Sent from Spain to congratulate the 
grand duke of Tuſcany, iv. 392. 

Zeland. This province oppoſes the ſuſpenſion of arms be- 
tween Spain and the Dutch, iv. 206. 

Zoprrus. ui, 226, 239. 
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